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This is the second issue of Perspective Canada, the first 
having been published more than two years ago. The pub- 
lication remains basically a compendium of salient social 
Statistical series available in Canada. The demand for the 
production of social indicators has not abated in the in- 
terval between the two publications, and the passage of 
time has not brought a consensus — either among sta- 
tisticians or academics — as to what precisely constitutes 
a social indicator. However, the improvements incorpo- 
rated here will make a contribution toward a more precise 
delineation. 


This volume is not only an update and enlargement of the 
Original Perspective Canada, but might also be viewed 

as its companion piece. The reasons for choosing the con- 
cerns as well as many of the series have largely remained 
constant. Perspective Canada I/ therefore endeavours to 
avoid repetition of the textual material contained in the first 
issue. 


Much of this report was prepared and edited by the Office 
of the Senior Advisor on Integration, comprising at various 
times: 


H.J. Adler |. Irvine 

R. Bill L. Kaplansky 
C. Campbell C. Lindsay 
D. Brusegard B. Mitchell 
S. Fortey D. Rapport 
A. Friend 


Considerable assistance was obtained from other groups 

in Statistics Canada and other Federal Government De- 
partments. This help is gratefully acknowledged, with spe- 
cial thanks to Leroy Stone, Susan Fletcher, Peter Sherhols, 
Marlene Levine, Howard Krebs, Zoltan Zsigmond, Mary Sue 
Devereaux, Jerry Wheatley, Frank Whittingham, Jim Power, 
Bill Pearce, Gaetan Massicotte, Lori Burrows, Danielle Baum, 
Francine Laurence, and André Gallant. Statistics Canada 
would also like to thank its readers for the many useful sug- 
gestions which they have made and we would welcome 
continuance of this fruitful communication. 


Comments and suggestions should be addressed to HJ. Alder, 
Senior Advisor on Intergration. 


Peter G. Kirkham, 
Chief Statistician of Canada 


SYMBOLS 


figures not available 
figures not appropriate or not applicable 
— nil or zero 


In some tables figures will not add to totals because of rounding. 


The data in Perspective Canada // are the most recent available 
at press time. 


New and more recent data are, however, continually being released 
by Statistics Canada. 


Readers wishing to ascertain whether more recent data have become 
available for any particular table or chart in this publication, or wish- 
ing to make further queries are advised to contact 


The Office of the Senior Adviser on Intergration 
25th Floor, R.H. Coats Building 

Statistics Canada 

Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6 

(613) 992-4571 


or to consult the telephone directory for the nearest Statistics 
Canada Regional Office. 


Version francaise de cette publication disponible sur demande 
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INTRODUCTION 


spite the resurgence of concern over economic problems 
se the publication of the first edition of Perspective 
nada, many of the social concerns treated in that vol- 

8 have not been overshadowed. These social concerns are 
‘only of interest in themselves, but they are so inter- 

‘ted with various political and economic factors that their 
\ntification and description is necessary for the essen- 
‘comprehension of the political and economic character 
ur society. This continuing interplay underlines the need 
yursue discussion and examination of the varied and 
jAetimes uneven social regressions and advances. 


> first Perspective Canada attempted to meet the need 

a pertinent description of the main areas of social con- 

n by providing a body of salient social statistics grouped 
jer general headings. The positive reaction of the gen- 

| public, as well as academic and government circles, to 
first edition has led to the publication of such a compen- 

m by Statistics Canada on a regular, though not annual 

SIS. 

| 

js second edition is again aimed not at the specialist 

the researcher, but at the general public, including 

inalists, broad policy makers, students at universities 

d at the more senior levels of high school, and those 

nadians who wish to inform themselves of the texture of 
social fabric. Like all compendia of data, both edi- 

1s present a compromise of innumerable choices. We 

ye, however, attempted to incorporate here many of the 

ygestions we received with regard to the first volume. 

umes | and || of Perspective Canada should be regarded 

companion publications. The detailed rationale for the 

lusion of each social concern is included within the 

t volume rather than repeated here. 


2 debate regarding the nature of social indicators and 

: difference between social indicators and other social 
tistics has not become much clearer since the last pub- 
ation. However, it is within the context of a second com- 
ndium that there is a firming of intuitions about social indi- 
tors, at least insofar as indicators are composed of data 
recurrent interest, and data which are fundamental to a 
scription of our social concerns. Some of the more im- 
rtant tables from the last publication have been updated 
d present a common core of basic trend series that have 
gun to pass the tests of time and use. These recurring se- 
s will serve as the frame for the statistical portrait that 
presented here, and will provide both historical continuity 
d similarity of context from volume to volume. Also, the 
pst persistent of these repeated series may, over the 

ars, come to be accepted as a fundamental set of social 
a to which new and more specialized data series 


added. Those tables that are updates have been in- 
ated by an asterisk in the list of tables, charts and maps 
the beginning of Perspective Canada I. 


XI 


The statement in the previous volume that, ‘it may very 
well turn out that, for a period of time at least, social 
indicators will be those social statistics which by con- 

stant use in analysis and reference will be perceived as 
barometers of social change’”’, Is still as applicable today 
as it was then. However, in addition to that statement, 

one can now suggest further characteristics of social in- 
dicators. They are those social statistics which concen- 
trate on the measurement of the final outcome or results 

of social, and to some extent, economic processes, and 
are comprised of data which deal with, and take as their 
subject matter, individuals rather than institutions or 
organizations. They must generate information which can 
be aggregated, but which allows itself to be displayed in 

its distributional aspect: that is, with some details re- 

lating to, for example, geographical occurrence, the educa- 
tional and social characteristics of a population, the dis- 
tribution of income and assets of relevant groups, and, 
where necessary, the ethnic and family characteristics of 
the universe. Above all, however, and at the risk of being 
tautological, social indicators should “indicate”; that 

is, the data displayed should portray a wider subject than 
the very matter they endeavour to measure. For instance, 
life expectancy figures are used not only as information 
about the expected length of life, but changes in a positive 
direction of these data are generally viewed as an improve- 
ment, not only of the quality of life, but in many instances 
of the medical services provided in a country, the nutri- 
tional and safety standards generally adhered to, and they 
have even been taken as reflections of cultural and educa- 
tional achievements. Literacy rates provide perhaps another 
good illustration of a series which reflects a much wider 
subject than that which it is narrowly designed to measure. 


In speaking of social indicators, we cannot overstate the 
serious Caveat that the series presented in both volumes of 
Perspective Canada are not organized as a result of con- 
cordance with established social theories or in-depth concep- 
tual explication; neither are they indicative of implicit causal 
relations relating to the quality of life nor of definite corre- 
lations within subject matter data fields. They may often sup- 
port opposing or competing views, as their degree of “indi- 
cation” is tenuous and intuitive to the degree that they are 
not selected on the basis of a definite preconceived frame- 
work and specific overall context. The overriding value of 
these data at present lies in their obvious saliency to the dis- 
cussions of both theory-makers and ordinary interested 
citizens. 


Another way in which one could candle these data for their 
adequacy as social indicators is in their comparison to 

the parameters of existing social theories and models that 
exist within both government and academia. Specific output 
measures and information demanded with some constancy 
throughout these fields have demonstrated descriptive val- 
ue and utility. It is likely that the series that are loosely 
characterized as social indicators here should not diverge 
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radically, at least in general terms, from the nature and 
Subject matter of other forms of fundamental social descrip- 
tion. 


Social indicators will gain in coherence to the degree that 
we Satisfy the need for adequate statistical description in 
three areas; public discussion of social concerns, theoretical 
and conceptual development of the processes and model- 
ling and measurement. We have made advances, but it is 
worthwhile to point out just how much of the proverbial ice- 
berg is still hidden from view. From a statistical point of 
view, the context of human values in which the notion of a 
“social concern” is at home is almost totally obscure, as are 
the outward manifestations of these values — stated per- 
ceptions and attitudes. Further, we lack what some would 
consider real output measures even in some of the most fun- 
damental of our concerns — we do not have recourse to 
educational achievement tests to gauge just how much our 
children know and are learning over time, and our embrace 
of technology has not as yet extended to the measurement 
of the outputs of our scientific establishment. 


Many conceptual difficulties also persist; for instance, posi- 
tive health is much talked about, but is at present ill-defined 
and not directly measurable; and the concepts of thresholds 
of permissible damage to and overall resiliency of the eco- 
logical systems pose urgent problems of identification and 
quantification. 


The statistical material in each chapter is prefaced by a 
short introduction which outlines very briefly why the topic 
was selected, gives some indication of the stories which 
the tables tell, and explains as concisely as possible those 
terms and concepts which may be of a technical nature. 
The provision of brief descriptive commentary about some 
of the patterns that are shown in the data series, or some 
explanation concerning the basic nature of the series them- 
selves, is provided because it is an important truism that 
data do not “speak” for themselves. Even though data can 
often be made to appear to indicate a variety of messages 
in different interpretive contexts, it is important to assist 
those users who find it difficult to rapidly grasp at a glance 
the main patterns shown in statistical charts and tables. 
The basic purpose of the very brief commentary provided is 
to help readers to know what to look for as they approach 
a particular chart or table. 


The descriptions are not of a uniform pattern throughout the 
volume. In some chapters it is only the substance of the 
tables which is outlined, while in others, some of the more 
important interrelationships are highlighted. The emphasis 
in the chapters has been on brevity for all three of the 
above aspects because this is a compendium of statistics, 
not a work on social problems or methodological and con- 
ceptual issues. The topics are so vast and complex, both in 
Subject matter and measurement, that is was simply im- 
possible to treat all areas at great length. Furthermore, not 
all problems can be easily or adequately quantified. Many 
problems are of recent origin and evolutionary in nature, 
and the creation of relevant statistics not to mention time 
series, is a process which requires a long lead period. 


The editors have endeavoured to keep the written material 
as free from misleading or unnecessary value judgments as 


| 
possible, but absolute objectivity is an ideal rather than a 
obtainable goal, and value judgements as to the importar 
and saliency of the statistics included here have certainly 
entered the selection process. | 
Some general features of chapter sections below seem > 
worthy of mention at this point because they represent 
substantial departures from the general strategy pursued 
in the first issue of Perspective Canada. There is some 
improvement in the attention to international compari- 
sons, as well as to the distribution of certain phenomena. 
over key sub-groups within the Canadian population. Inte 
national data were sought for every chapter and have be 
included where the search proved successful. It should, ( 
course, be realized that to obtain precise international 
comparability is indeed very difficult. Most of the inter- 
national data contained here have been taken from the pl 
lications of international statistical agencies, and as 
much as these agencies endeavour to obtain correct anc 
comparable data, it should still be borne in mind that 
these statistics do not have the same degree of compar- 
ability as information emanating from the same country 0 
the same sources. Since social statistics are largely Cir- | 
cumscribed by the institutional, cultural, economic and — 
educational development of a country, the international | 
comparison in most instances has been limited to county 
which are reasonably similar to Canada with respect to — 
those characteristics. 


Unlike Perspective Canada |, this volume contains two 
theme chapters; one concerns urban living in three large 
cities, and the other deals with some of the problems of 
the older population. Theme chapters were included in or 
to delineate aspects of special groups or phenomena by 
bringing together data which cut across the other concer 
Chapters, or which would normally have appeared piecem 
or only in part within several chapters. 


The chapter on urbanization addresses itself to one of 
the major issues of the present decade — the critical 
social, economic, and environmental impact of the urban 
ization process. We have attempted to provide a descrip- 
tion, at the micro-level, of the urban structure as ex- 
perienced by the inhabitants. The chapter explores five 
physical areas that should be recognizable to individuals 
living in urban communities. Each of these zones, while 
broad, exhibits structural, social, and economic charac- 
teristics somewhat different from the others. The data 
presented are to provide statistical profiles of each of 
Canada’s three largest cities — Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver — rather than yield major comparisons of one 
city vis-a-vis another. 


The second theme chapter on the older population views | 
elderly as a disadvantaged special group open to the as- 
sault of cumulative disabilities. They have a social welfar 
problem that is uniquely theirs insofar as many of them 

are strongly dependent upon special supportive resource 
Supplied by the community and government. Viewed as 

special cases of a nuclear family system, the elderly may: 
seen as having difficulty in adjusting to the withdrawal fre 
some of the major life challenges that still face the young 
generations. The chapter provides a selection of avail- 


| 


| statistics covering the number and distribution of the 
ly population, the health of the aged, income and ex- 
es, housing and living arrangements, and also includes 
2 data on employment. 


‘chapter on Cultural Diversity that appeared in Perspec- 
‘Canada | has been dropped from this volume, at it 
pisted primarily of census data which cannot be updated 
is time. The chapters on Justice and Allocation of Time 
pear, though now more aptly titled, “Crime and Justice” 
“Leisure”. The Leisure chapter highlights data from the 
int survey of selected leisure activities carried out in 

5 by Statistics Canada in conjunction with the Depart- 
't of the Secretary of State. As a unifying feature, and for 
er reference, a subject-matter index to all tables and 

tts has been included at the end of the volume. 


caveats and remarks of Perspective Canada | regard- 
‘he general limitations and deficiencies of data in all 

ect areas still apply to this volume, although they are 
repeated here. Suffice it to say in many areas more 

_ exist than could be fruitfully displayed here, while in 
‘rs there is a paucity of information, or in some cases on- 
jministrative statistics that are not suitable for the pur- 
2 of sketching an outline of the quality of life in Canada. 


| statistics presented here are meant to assist readers 
yrming their own perceptions of the quality of life in 
jada, and anyone who wishes to pursue certain subjects 
er detail may refer to the list of data sources as well 

0 a list of predominantly Canadian writings which com- 
nent each chapter, and which are given at the back of the 
ime. 
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|LATION 


\ purpose of this chapter is to provide basic population 
4 so that the material in the later chapters may be 

ved in a proper perspective. It is not intended to be an 
mination and explanation of the dynamics of population 
wth and distribution. Our aim is to provide an overview 
he objects of all our concerns, i.e. people — the number 
te are now, were before, and possibly will be; where they 
/in the country; the contribution made to growth and 
ribution by natural increase, immigration and internal 
‘ration; and the age, sex and cultural mix of the 

yulation. 


his country of vast unsettled areas and relatively 

all population, it seems incongruous to consider ques- 

1s of the degree of crowding, pollution and competition 
goods and services. These problems and others do exist, 
wever, and are due in part to the relationship of the 
graphical and age distribution aspects of the population 
1 respect to existing physical and economic resources. 
1971, 76% of the population lived in what are classified 
urban areas and one third of all Canadians were between 
/ages of 15 and 35 — the period of job seeking, family 
mation and relocation. Children of the birth cohorts of 

_ post-war “baby boom” have largely moved out of the 
iestional system into the labour market. This, coupled 
h an increase in working women, will affect many facets 
Canadian life — for example, leading to migration of the 
ung in response to differing regional economic conditions. 
couragement of early retirement and longer life spans 

ld increased leisure time for more people, resulting in 
»ater demands on recreational and health resources. These 
nsequences of population growth, distribution, and redis- 
yution should be borne in mind when considering the 
ta in the chapters which follow. The reader is also 

erred to the first edition of Perspective Canada in 
ich the topics of population change and cultural composi- 
n of the population were treated in more detail. 


\TA 
e basic age, sex, and spatial population data are contained 
exhibits 1.1 to 1.6. The significant role of immigration 
population growth is indicated in Table 1.2, and the 
anging age distributions between 1901 and 1974 can be 
ily seen by comparing the population pyramids in Chart 
. For example, the difference between the narrow-based 


44 pyramid and the broad-based 1961 pyramid may be noted. 


ey illustrate the war-time postponement of births and the 
osequent post-war “baby boom”. The bulge caused by these 
er large birth cohorts can be followed in the 1971 and 
74 pyramids; it also emphasizes the smaller birth cohorts 
sulting from the declining birth rates of the late 1960's 

d 1970's. 


jication of the possible future population is needed to 


ble 1.5 presents population projections for Canada and the 
ovinces for the year 2001 based on four different sets of 


ake decisions about future economic and social programmes. 


assumptions. Care should be taken when using these figures. 
Projections are not predictions. They are complex 
calculations based on analysis of the trends in the compo- 
nents of population change. 


Tables 1.7 to 1.9 deal with internal migration. Canadians 
are a mobile people and information on the amount and 
direction of internal migration was collected in the 1961 
and 1971 Censuses. Approximately 46 and 48 per cent of 
the 1961 and 1971 populations respectively moved within 
Canada. In both national censuses, people were asked where 
they have lived five years previous to the censuses. Table 
1.7 compares the internal movement of the 1956-1961 
period to that of 1966-1971. Although the trend of moving 
from a rural to a more urban setting continued in the 

latter period, by far the greatest amount of movement was 
between similar areas, particularly between urban 

centres. The provinces which gained or lost population 
due to migration between 1966 and 1971 are shown in 
Table 1.8. In looking at these figures it should be noted 
that in a large number of cases, people did not state 

their 1966 place of residence. If it were possible to 
distribute these people, then the net gains of some of the 
provinces might be different. Differences in migration 
patterns by age and sex groups are highlighted in Table 
1.9. Table 1.10 shows the proportions of the 1971 population 
which were born in Canada and abroad, and indicates the 
differences in timing of immigration from the major donor 
nations. 


DEFINITIONS 
Natural increase: The difference between the number of 
births and the number of deaths. 


Net migration: The difference between the actual increase in 
population and the natural increase. 


Total fertility rate: The number of births a woman would 
eventually have during her lifetime if she remained subject to 
the fertility rate of the given year. 


Interprovincial migration: The movement into or out ofa 
province. 


Non-migrant: Person who was residing in the same munici- 
pality five years prior to the census, even though he may 
have changed dwellings within the municipality (mover), or 
have moved out of the municipality and returned to it within 
the five year period. 
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Table 1.1 
POPULATION, CANADA AND PROVINCES 


1931 1951 1961 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 

. 000's | 

Newfoundland +s, 361 458 ae. SS 541 542 549 
Prince Edward Island 88 98 105 Wiz 113 Ws Tr 119 
Nova Scotia Bile 643 USE 789 794 805 os 822 
New Brunswick 408 516 598 635 643 652 662 675. 
Quebec 2,875 4,056 5,259 6,028 6,051 6,081 6,134 6,188. 
Ontario 3,432 4598 (28S 108 7,824 7,939 8,094 8,226 
Manitoba 700 Vaal 992 988 992 998 UO 4 1,019 
Saskatchewan 922 832 Jeo 926 916 908 907 918 
Alberta UE 940 1 Oe 1,628 1,654 1,683 1,714 1,768 
British Columbia 694 1,165 1,629 DANS 2,247 235 2,395 2,457 
Yukon 4 9 es 18 19 20 19 21 
Northwest Territories fe) 16 23 35 36 38 38 38 


Canada 10,377 14,009 18,309 21,006 2182 22-095 22,446 22,800 


Table 1.2 | 
COMPONENTS OF POPULATION GROWTH | 


Total Natural Net Total Natural Net 


increase increase migration increase increase migration 

: : 000’s per cent ! 

1851-1861 793 614 182 100.0 fale) 23,0) 

1861-1871 460 610 — 150 100.0 i260 — 32.6) 

1871-1881 636 690 — 54 100.0 108.5 — B15) 

1881-1891 508 654 — 146 100.0 128.7 — 2am 

1891-1901 538 668 — 130 100.0 124.2 — 242) 

1901-1911 i835 1,025 810 100.0 55.9 44.1) 
1911-1921 1,581 1,270 eal 100.0 80.3 
127-1931 1,589 1,360 230 100.0 85.6 
1931-1941 1543.0 15222 — 92 100.0 108.1 
1941-1951 2,141 1,972 169 100.0 9251 
1951-1961 4,228 3,148 1,080 100.0 74.5 


1961-1971 3,330 2,608 aes 100.0 78.3 
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ple 1.3 
)PULATION BY BROAD AGE GROUPS AND SEX, BY PROVINCE, 1971 


0-14 years 15-64 years 65 years and over All ages 
| Male Female Male Female Male Female 
| per cent 000's 
2wfoundland 19.1 18.2 29.0 2.6 2.9 3.2 100.0 b22u 
ince Edward Island 16.3 ise) 29.1 28.1 Sal 5.9 100.0 AMIS 
»va Scotia 15.6 14.9 S09 29.8 4.2 50) 100.0 789.0 
| 
2W Brunswick 16.4 1526 30.0 29.4 3.9 4.7 100.0 634.6 
uebec Lol 14.5 San5 32.0 3.0 Sie) 10010) so Uz7-c 
atario 14.7 14.0 Sine Slee 3.6 4.8 WOOO 8 TASES | 
anitoba 14.8 14.2 30.8 30.5 4.5 5.2 100.0 988.2 
askatchewan 15.5 14.8 30:2 29.3 5 Bul 100.0 926.2 
berta 16.2 15.4 eM) 3001 Bet 3.6 VOOl07 Boers 
‘itish Columbia 14.3 13.7 Suny 30.9 4.4 See) 100.0 2,184.6 
ikon 17.9 16.9 34.2 28.3 1.6 dest 100.0 18.4 
orthwest Territories Zea ZO 29.3 29.0 daz dest 100.0 34.8 
Canada ona (pee Shes) SHIN!) 3.6 40 100.0" 21,568.38 
hart 1.4 
OPULATION DISTRIBUTION BY AGE AND SEX 
1901 Age e271 Age 1941 
| | | | | | | | | | | | 
85 
Females 80-84 
75-79 
70-74 
65-59 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 ee 
Bes 35-39 
fee 25-29 
oe 15-19 
1% = 53,710 persons 1% 87,880 persons 1% = 115,070 persons 
1961 Age 1971 Age 1974 
J 85 fi 
80-84 : 
75-79 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
35-39 
30-34 
20-24 aoe 
15-19 
10-14 5-9 
| ae | ex | | | 
%6 4 2 0 2 4 6% %G 4 2 0 2 4 6% %B 4 2 0 2 4 6% 


1% = 182,382 persons 1% = 215,683 persons 1% = 224,463 persons 


Table 1.5 


POPULATION PROJECTIONS FOR CANADA 


BASED ON FOUR DIFFERENT SETS OF AS 


AND PROVINCES, 2001: 
SUMPTIONS 


PERSPECTIVE CANADA | 
) 


Projection(1) 


A B C D' 
' 000's | 
Newfoundland 819.0 (faleuys 682.7 734.2. 
Prince Edward Island 144.4 135.3 ieee 129.7. 
Nova Scotia 986.5 877.2 803.8 883.9. 
New Brunswick (95:3 741.9 67751 720.9 | 
Quebec 7,471.0 691627 6,383.4 6,73 fas 
Ontario 14,698.0 i oeal 11,628.7 11,183m 
Manitoba 1,249.2 1,066.3 972.0 1,148.5 
Saskatchewan 492.2 615.4 546.5 840.8 | 
Alberta 3,033.8 2,640.4 2,449.5 2,383.6 | 
British Columbia 4,757.5 4255.0 3,984.1 3,492.4 
Yukon 48.5 38.8 3o5 31a 
Northwest Territories aR ee} 92.2 83.1 74.0 | 
Canada 34/6114 3016555 20;36957 28,360.0 | 
(1) Assumptions underlying oxrojecions A, 13, (6, | 
| 
Assumed total | 
fertility rate i 
for Canada by 1985 2.60 220) 1.80 1.80 
International migration 
(net gain of population 
each year) 100,000 60,000 60,000 60,000 © 
Interprovincial migration | 
(gross movement of 
people each year) 450,000 435,000 435,000 218,000 © 


The mortality assumption is that the ex 
1966 to 70.2 and 78.4 years in 1986 r 


pectation of life at birth for males and females will rise from 68.7 
espectively and will then remain unchanged until 2001. 


and 75.2 years in 


ULATION 


ole 1.6 
3BAN AND RURAL POPULATION, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1971 
| Urban Rural 
500,000 100,000 to 10,000 to 1,000 to Non- 
and over 499,999 99,999 9,999 farm Farm 
000’s ; . 
»wfoundland - ~ 136.0 162.8 218.8 4.5 
ince Edward Island - ~ 37.6 2 47.7 Pal 
ova Scotia — 190.3 2225 134.6 Sayre: 26.3 
sw Brunswick = = 242.6 1185 247.8 25.6 
jebec 2,664.8 Boosh 969.4 704.9 861.2 305.3 
ontario 260-5 138574 oa eais) Tae. 995.8 363.6 
anitoba 528.2 ~ V2 86.2 W/4 130.4 
askatchewan ~ 265.9 106.6 118.1 20288 238 
berta — 858.1 V225 215-0 195.6 236.0 
ritish Columbia 926.1 164.8 35620 AOU 456.7 WES) s 
jkon = = stig - eal 0.1 
orthwest Territories _ _ - 16.8 18.0 ~~ 
Canada 6,887.6 8 Slo 367951 2 A855 Shih 1,419.8 
able 1.7 
ITERNAL MIGRATION(1) BY TYPE AND PERIOD 
1956-1961 1966-1971 
number per cent number per cent 
ural to urban 538,154 20.8 585,130 16.3 
Nonfarm to urban Tales OM BES 396,560 ill eat 
Farm to urban 244 278 9.4 158,750 A3 
| Farm to nonfarm 152,369 5.9 34,820 11 (0 
rban to rural 494,734 19.1 562,095 WE 
Urban to nonfarm Salevia 14.4 399,005 ie 
Urban to farm 15.075 2.9 125,250 25 
Nonfarm to farm 47,948 1.9 37,840 1A 
‘ircular movement ale ano ra 60.0 2,434,500 68.0 
Urban to urban 467c5cG 5625 2,281,080 6357 
Nonfarm to nonfarm 65,287 25 125.270 ans 
Farm to farm 19,908 0.8 28,150 0.8 
— Total 2,585,409 100.0 3,581,725 100.0 


1) Population 5 years of age and over. 
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Table 1.8 
INTERNAL MIGRATION(1), CANADA AND PROVINCES FROM 1966 TO 1971 


Non-migrants Migrants(2) 
Within 

Non-movers Movers same In to Out of Net gain | 
province province province | 
000’s | 
Newfoundland 302.6 UU a! B56 13.6 29.0 — 15.4. 
Prince Edward Island 67.3 14.4 8.3 8.5 OF —- 1.0. 
Nova Scotia ALSNS) (0 139.7 69.0 46.2 53.9 - aT 
New Brunswick 355.1 112.6 53.1 36.9 44.5 ~ 
Quebec 3,062.9 1,354.3 835.8 78.0 148.7 ~ 7a 
Ontario 3,578.9 Tealdy 994.9 241.2 186.6 54.6 
Manitoba 487.9 214.0 97.9 56.9 86.8 — 29.9 
Saskatchewan 498.6 171.0 118.8 36.4 104.4 —~ 68.0 | 
Alberta 715.2 358.0 190.5 127.6 104.8 22.8 | 
British Columbia 856.7 456.5 340.1 194.2 74.2 120.0 | 
Yukon and | 
Northwest Territories ie 15.8 23 122 9.1 3a | 
Canada 1037.13 4,625.3 2,766.2 851.5 851.5 = | 


(1) Population 5 years of age and over. 


(2) Excludes persons who came from outside Canada (823,575) and those who moved but did not state their province of | 
residence in 1966 (279,325). 


LATION 9 
le 1.9 

R3CENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INTERNAL MIGRANTS BY MIGRATION STATUS(1), 

E, AND SEX, 1971 

Non-migrants Migrants 
1966 Total 
Non- Intra Inter residence 
movers Movers provincial provincial not stated 
per cent 

les: 

-14 Bos8 23.9 14.4 4.6 Ves 100.0 
-19 66.0 18.1 10.9 3.6 1.4 100.0 
-24 41.7 208 20-3 13 2.4 100.0 
“29 21.0 40.5 26.8 8.8 2.9 100.0 
-34 31.9 36.4 22.2 is 2:2 100.0 
-44 Soul 20.2 14.4 4.9 1.4 100.0 
-64 68.8 18.8 8.9 2.6 0.9 100.0 
and over 70.9 159) 8.4 vey vd 100.0 
All males 55.0 24.5 14.4 4.6 125 100.0 
males: 
-14 55.9 23.8 14.4 4.6 We: 100.0 
-19 61.5 19.9 13-5 Shae 1.4 100.0 
-24 26.4 34.4 28.5 7.8 2.9 100.0 
'-29 23,0 39.2 26.9 Bsc 2.6 100.0 
-34 41.0 31.4 19.4 G.3 1.9 100.0 
‘-44 59.0 2c.9 Ha: 4.2 1e2 100.0 
-64 69.0 18.8 9.0 2.4 0.8 100.0 
and over 673 20.3 BES) ee lez 100.0 
All females 54 7 24.5 14.9 4.4 5 100.0 
Total 54.9 24.5 14.6 4.5 1,5 100.0 


) Population 5 years of age and over; migrants from outside Canada are excluded. 
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Table 1.10 
1971 POPULATION BY PLACE OF BIRTH AND PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION 


Population Foreign born by period of immigration 
Place of 
birth 
Percentage Total Before 1946- 1956- 
of total 1946 1955 1965 
000’s per cent 
Canada sl ORCWeAO 84.7 
United Kingdom 3520 4.3 100.0 43.8 20.9 1955 
Italy 305.0 3 100.0 6r2 PM ae 46.2 
United States 309.6 1.4 100.0 5 3e2 7.9 14.8 
Germany let ea 1.0 100.0 9.6 Ale? 35.7 
Poland 160.0 O77 100.0 43.4 36.9 1435 
Netherlands eRe 0.6 100.0 5.0 63.8 2328 
USSR 160.1 Oa 100.0 SY) 41-3 5.6 
Greece 78.8 0.4 100.0 5:2 13.6 44.9 
Yugoslavia 183 0.4 100.0 1423 2159 33.2 
Portugal TASS OS) 100.0 0.6 3.4 44.2 
Hungary 68.5 Ope! 100.0 HAs). 5) HiAG 48.7 
Other European 346.1 1.6 100.0 SiO), 5) Zoe! HRS 
Other countries 309.1 Mes 100.0 8.0 105 2000 
Total foreign born O20 ar 1-3 100.0 28.9 24.0 25:6 
Total population 2156683 100.0 


(1) Includes only the first five months of 1971. 
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family has always been the basic social unit in Canadian 
ety, but urbanization and the technical and medical 
overies of the 20th century have given rise to many 
iges in the life style of Canadian families. These changes 
be seen in both the composition and size of the family 
‘the roles of its members. 

iress in medicine has had a striking effect on the 
‘position, size, and life cycle of families. Recent improve- 
'ts in contraceptive and sterilization techniques, for 
nple, have led to more effective family planning in 
‘conception can be delayed, spaced or completely 
vented. Medical advances have also led to an increase 
‘e expectancy beyond 65 years of age. The husband 
‘wife now spend a longer period alone after the 

dren leave home and, in.addition, since most women 
ive their husbands, there are many more widows than 
ywers. (See also Chapter 3 on Ageing). 


nomic and social constraints and the physical limita- 
3 of urban housing make it difficult for most house- 
Is to meet the needs of an extended family, or a large 
lear family(1). Today the majority of families are 

ull nuclear families. 


anization has affected not only the functions of the 

ily, but also the roles of its members. In the past, 

3t families were characterized by a traditional, more 
ass rigid division of duties. The husband was the pro- 
>r, while the wife managed the children and the house- 
j, but to an increasing extent, women are sharing in 
responsibility for providing for the family’s economic 
ids, necessitating that men accept greater responsibil- 


3 relating to the care and socialization of the chil- 
n and other domestic tasks. 


tors that have encouraged the increased participation 
vomen in the labour market include economic necessity, 
predominant position and growth in urban society of 
vice industries (a sector that has been traditionally 
ninated by women), the elimination of many long, arduous 
nestic tasks for women as a result of technical progress, 
increased education of women, and improved methods 
sontraception (including the increasing acceptance of 


sh methods). 


3 position of children in the family unit has also been 
scted by changes in family life and society. Children 
dependent on the family for a longer time because of 
ee core level of education required to meet the 

vater demands and complexity of modern society. 

ildren are exposed to various external influences that 
metimes conflict with ideas instilled by the family. 

me of these influences may come from the school environ- 
snt (teachers and classmates), the information media, and 
2 multiple stimuli present in an urban society. 


; 


Family breakdown also appears to be an increasingly frequent 
phenomenon in contemporary Canadian society. The inte- 
gration of family members has been made difficult by such 
pressures as the urban environment and the increasing 
economic independence of women. In addition, as a result 
of social development, roles formerly assumed by the family 
in earlier times have become more specialized and have of- 
ten been assigned to institutions outside the family. These 
roles include the education of children, the care of the 

old and the seriously ill or disabled, and the economic 
maintenance of impoverished relatives. To an increasing 
extent, the government is assuming responsibility for these 
duties and other responsibilities, such as the care of 
children and the satisfaction of social needs. These duties 
are now often delegated to community or private services 
such as day-care centres and social and recreational 
services. As well, more tolerant attitudes toward divorce, 
and legislative changes in this area, have contributed to 
rising divorce rates. Nevertheless, the family is still 

the basic unit of this society and still performs various 
essential functions, including the renewal of the popula- 
tion, the satisfaction of the need for affection, and the 
socialization of children. It is to these and the other 

issues mentioned above that this chapter is addressed. 


DATA 

The tables appended to this chapter attempt to highlight 
the trends in family composition and size, the changing 
roles of members within the family — particularly those 
of the married woman — and the rising divorce rate. The 
data which are readily obtainable, however, do not reflect 
the full range of issues related to family life which are 

of present concern. A number of questions relating to 
changes in the use of contraceptives and sterilization 
procedures, changes in trends in the number of voluntary 
childless couples, changes in the rates of marriage, and 
changes in the number of children in day-care centres, for 
example, remain unanswered on a national basis. 


The construction of family life cycle tables would also 
contribute much to the study of trends in family life. Such 
tables, by giving the average age at which major events 
occur (for example, marriage, birth of first child, last 
child's departure from home, divorce, retirement, and 
death of spouse) would indicate the changing length of 
stages in family life, such as the average number of years 
a couple remains childless before the birth of children or 
alone after the children’s departure from home, and the 
average number of years of widowhood. 


The focus of Tables 2.1 to 2.4 is on changes in family for- 
mation. The number and rates of marriages are present- 
ed in Table 2.1, while Tables 2.2 and 2.3 relate to age at 
marriage and the age of the mother at the birth of the first 


(1) For a definition of census family, see 
Definitions at the end of the text. 


child. Table 2.4 shows a decrease in the live birth rate for 
all provinces, particularly for Quebec. 


The composition of the family is illustrated in Tables 

2.5 to 2.10. The decrease in the number of multiple 
family households and the increase in the number of non- 
family households are shown in Table 2.5. Table 2.6 
provides data on the relationship of household members 
to the head of the household. Table 2.7 furnishes data on 
families by the marital status of the head, and Table 

2.8 shows the number of widowed females. Table 2.9 
illustrates the growth in the number of families and the 
decrease in the average size of the family. The number of 
husband-wife, total one parent, and female one parent 
families is given in Table 2.10. 


Tables 2.11 to 2.17 deal with the social and economic char- 
acteristics of families. The increased participation of women 
in the labour force has been of particular significance to 
family life, and Tables 2.11 to 2.15 relate to this phenomenon 
and to the ensuing child-care arrangements and participa- 
tion in household functions by the husband. 


Data on the economic characteristics of husband-wife and 
one parent families are presented in Table 2.16, while 
Table 2.17 focuses on employment income by the marital 
Status of the head. 


The dissolution of families through divorce has risen sub- 
stantially, as illustrated in Table 2.18. Tables 2.19 to 2.22 
focus on other aspects of divorce including provincial rates, 
divorces by duration of marriage and the results of court 
cases for custody of children following divorces. 


The last three tables (2.23 to 2.25) present international 
data regarding marriage rates, live birth rates and 
divorce rates. 


DEFINITIONS 


Crude Marriage Rate: The crude marriage rate is defined 
as the ratio of registered marriages in a given year to 
every 1,000 persons of the mid-year population. The crude 
marriage rate only measures the relative weights of mar- 
riage in the total population. Its denominator includes the 
population not eligible to marry, such as those already mar- 
married, separated, or too young to marry. 


Crude Divorce Rate: The crude divorce rate is the number 
of divorces per 100,000 persons of the mid-year popula- 
tion. The crude divorce rate measures only the relative 
weight of divorces in the total population. The denominator 
of the ratio includes persons who are ineligible for di- 

vorce — e.g., those who are single, too young to be mar- 
ried, and widowed and divorced prior to the year of obser- 
vation and still not remarried. 


Labour Force Participation Rate: Represents the labour 
force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age 
and over. The participation rate for a particular group 

(age, sex, marital status, etc.) is the labour force in 

that group expressed as a percentage of the population for 
that group. (See also the definition in Chapter 6 on Work.) 
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Husband-Wife Family: Refers to all families in which both 
husband and wife were living together at the census date, 


One Parent Family: Consists of a parent, with one or mo 
Children who have never married; the parent is designated 
head regardless of age or dependency. 


| 


Census Family: Consists of a husband and wife with or 
without never-married children, or a lone parent, with one | 
or more children who have never married, living together _ 
in the same dwelling. | 
| 


—— Se 
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2a 
3RIAGES 

Number Rate per 1,000 
population 
1 71,254 79 
1 68,239 6.4 
1 124,644 On 
1 128,408 9.2 
4 128,475 70 
i 191,324 8.9 
l2 200,470 9.2 
i3 199,064 9.0 
4 198,824 8.9 
| 
le 2-2 


ERAGE AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE BY SEX, AND AVERAGE AGE 


~MOTHER AT BIRTH OF FIRST CHILD(1) 


Average age at 


Average age 


first marriage of mother 

at birth of 

| Male Female first child 
51 26.6 23.8 24.5 
61 25.0 22.9 23.4 
71 24.9 22.6 2073 
72 24.7 222 23.4 
73 24.7 22.3 zoe 
74 24.7 22.4 2357 


Care should be taken in comparing the average age of women at first mar 


riage and the average age at birth of first child, 


since the latter includes age at birth of first child for all mothers including those never married, and those in other than first 


marriages. 
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Chart 2.3 
AVERAGE AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE BY SEX AND PROVINCE 
age | 
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= BIRTHS BY PROVINCE 


rate per 1,000 population 
| 0 10 


‘foundland 


} 


ce Edward Island 
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nitoba 
skatchewan 
erta 

tish Columbia 
ikon 


rthwest Territories 
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Table 2.5 
PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS BY TYPE 
Type of household 1951 1956 1961 1966 1971 
per cent | 
Family households: | 
One family 82.0 83.1 83.0 82.0 79.7 
Two or more families Onn Siz ehi/ Zap 20 
Total family households 88.7 88.3 86.7 84.5 81.7 
Non-family households: | 
One person ee 7.9 Ors 11.4 13.4 
Two or more persons 3.9 3.8 4.0 4.1 49. 
Total non-family households ios ley. 1333 125 18.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Households 000’s 3,409.3 3,923.6 4,554.7 5180:5 6,041.3 
Table 2.6 | 
POPULATION BY RELATIONSHIP TO HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD | 
Household 1956 1961 1966 1971 
relationship 
per cent 
Head(1) 24.7 2500 26.2 28:3 | 
Wife 19.8 20.0 20.3 20.9 
Son or daughter 42.2 43.9 44.5 42.3 
Son-in-law or daughter-in-law 0.6 Obs: OFS 0.3 | 
Grandchild dee hal 0.9 0.8 
Father or mother 0.8 0.5 0.5 0.5 | 
Brother or sister 1.0 0.8 ony 0.8 | 
Father-in-law or mother-in-law az 0.6 0.6 0.5 | 
Brother-in-law or sister-in-law 0.6 O35 0.4 0.4 
Other relative 0.6 0.5 One 0.5 | 
Non-relative 7.9 6.4 53 4.7 | 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0- 


(1) Includes total non-family heads as well as family heads. 


SS 
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AILIES BY MARITAL STATUS OF HEAD 


ital status of head 1951 1956 1961 1966 174 
| per cent 

ried(1) 93.0 93.7 94.2 94.3 93.7 
owed 6.6 5.8 5.2 5.0 4.4 
»rced 0.3 0:3 0.4 as ea 
yle (never-married) 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0) 76 
otal 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
rilies 000’s 3,287.4 8.71 1.5 4,147.4 4526.3 507 On, 


enumeration. 


le 2.8 


— EXPECTANCY OF PERSONS AGED 25, AND THE NUMBER OF WIDOWED 


MILY HEADS, BY SEX 


Families with married heads include those families in which the husband and wife were living together at the time of 


Life expectancy 


at age 25 Widowed family heads 
Male Female Male Female 
years number 

4 ANS) 2) 47.3 61,473 163,027 
31 46.2 49.7 50,992 165,649 
36 46.6 540 Ay aOn 169,823 
51 46.9 51.8 42,154 171,503 
56 46.9 B25) 40,143 186,807 
5323 33,070 184,555 


71 AG? 


20 


Table 2.9 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES AND NUMBER OF PERSONS PER FAMILY BY REGION(1) 


Number of families 


Persons per family 


Atlantic: 
1966 
1971 
1974 


Quebec: 
1966 
1971 
1974 


Ontario: 
1966 
1971 
1974 


Prairies: 
1966 
Tota 
1974 


British Columbia: 


1966 
royal 
1974 


Canada: 
1966 
1971 
1974 


000’s 


415 
453 
485 


Reed 
G37 
412 


1,658 
1,882 
ZOU 


POA 
834 
863 


445 
534 
582 


4,518 
5,060 
Doo 


(1) The figures for 1974 are estimates. 
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ILIES BY SIZE AND TYPE BY PROVINCE, 1971 


21 


Number of families 


Average number of 
persons per family 


Average number of 
children per family 


One parent 
Two One families Two One Two One 
parent parent with female parent parent parent parent 
families families heads families families families families 
000’s 
’foundland 98.6 cae 7.4 4.5 Sue 2.4 2g 
ce Edward Island 21.9 2.4 1.9 4.1 Bee eal 1.8 
a Scotia 162:3 19.2 ee 3.9 3.1 1.8 1.8 
” Brunswick 12720 Tey TO, 4.1 3.3 2.0 1.9 
bec Ne2ee he Sez 105.4 4.0 Ore 1.9 ita! 
a 1e¢.13.6 165.3 SW ETS 3.6 370 1.6 eT 
sitoba 213.5 228 17.5 a7 3.1 i 1.8 
katchewan 198.2 wa 14.4 3.8 Sal 1.8 1.8 
arta 348.8 33.8 2ix2 3.8 Sul 1.8 29 
ish Columbia 485.0 49.7 38.9 3.6 3.0 1S 1.8 
on and Northwest 
erritories 9.4 le 2 0.8 4.4 3.6 2.4 2.4 
ranada 4,605.5 470.6 370.8 Stel eal dling ino 
| 
le elt 
30UR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES FOR WOMEN 14 YEARS 
_AGE AND OVER BY MARITAL STATUS 
| 
| All 
Single Married Other(1) women 
participation rate(2) 
1 51.4 20.8 27.4 28.7 
V1 48.3 33.0 28.3 36.5 
V2 48.9 33.9 28.3 of 4 
73 50:5 35:5 29.3 38.7 
74 avg Was) 36.7 29.5 IC 
75 51.9 38.4 30.4 40.9 
ta 


Includes women. who are divorced or widowed. 
For a definition of labour force participation see Chapter 6 on Work. 
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Table 2.12 


LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES(1) OF WOMEN AGED 20-54, BY AGE OF 
YOUNGEST CHILD AND REGION, OCTOBER 1973(2) 


Proportion of women in the labour force 


Women with children under age 
16 by age of youngest child 


Women with Total with 
no children Under 2 2-5 6 or more Children 
under age 16 years years years under age 16 

per cenit 
Atlantic 63 23 Pali 36 29 
Quebec 67 Zo 28 oo 29 
Ontario 70 26 36 48 40 
Prairies 64 23) 34 47 38 
British Columbia 65 19 29 47 37 
Canada 67 24 30 43 Sho) 


(1) For a definition of labour force participation see Chapter 6 on Work. 
(2) These data must be interpreted with caution as there has been no reweighting for non-response. 
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| 2.13 
UR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES(1) OF MOTHERS, BY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


ial AND REGION(2) 
Proportion of women in the labour force 
All women Women with only 
with children full-time school 
: children 
| Annual Annual 
| growth growth 
1967 1973 rate 1967 1973 rate 
per cent 
tic 17 29 8.5 28 34 6.2 
pec AS 29 NOs? 20 Bz (fae. 
Arlo 25 40 thes Se 47 Onl 
ries 23 38 8.0 31 46 6.3 
sh Columbia 21 ay 9.1 32 47 6.1 
anada 21 35 8.1 28 42 6.4 
| Women with only Women with school 
pre-school and pre-school 
children children 
Annual Annual 
growth growth 
1967 1973 rate 1967 1973 rate 
per cent 
ntic 16 29 Oo 12 21 9.0 
‘bec 14 at 1037 11 23 12.0 
ario aE “yd ee 19 30 7.3 
ries 21 32 6.7 id 24 5.4 
ish Columbia 15 26 8.9 15 25 8.1 
vanada 19 29 6.7 15 26 8.9 


For a definition of labour force participation see Chapter 6 on Work. 
See footnote 2, Table 2.12. 


t 
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Table 2.14 


CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS MADE FOR PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN OF WORKING MOTHERS, 1973(1) 


| 
| 


Child care arrangements Children attending Children not 
school part-time(2) attending school 
000’s per cent 000’s per cen 
Mother works only when child is in 
school an 14 bide 4 
Mother takes child to work ~ - 18 f 
Total work oriented arrangements 33 NT 18 f 


Unpaid babysitting: 
By person over 15 years of age 


living in home 30 16 35 10 
By brother or sister 
under 16 18 ) = - 
By neighbour, relative, 
friend, etc. oF 19 61 18 
Total unpaid care arrangements 84 44 103 30 
Paid babysitting: 
In mother’s home 26 14 72 21 
In home of sitter 30 16 103 30 
Day care centre or nursery — - 24 7 
Total paid care arrangements 63 33 198 57 
Other arrangements - = 20 8 
Total 190 100 347 100 


(is) Totals do not add to the figures in the columns because the data have not been reweighted for non-responses. 


(2) Includes children who are not yet attending school full-time but who are attending nursery or other schools for part of the 
Cay. 
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RAGE WEEKLY HOURS SPENT ON HOUSEHOLD WORK BY HUSBANDS, BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
WIFE, NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND AGE OF YOUNGEST CHILD, HALIFAX, 1971-1972 


Wife not working 


Age of youngest child 


jity Under 6 years 6-12 years 13-17 years 
No children Onerec.or more One 2 or more One 2 or more 
child children child children child children 
average weekly hours 
sehold care(1) 8.1 9.7 9.7 8.8 9.3 Wie 17.9 
d care(2) - 4.3 3.6 0.8 alegi OS 1.4 
dtal household work 8.1 13.9 13.3 9.6 1180 1155 19.3 
Wife working 
Age of youngest child 
vity Under 6 years 6-12 years 13-17 years 
| No children One 2 or more One 2 or more One 2 or more 
child children child children child children 
average weekly hours 
sehold care(1) Ves ise 184 11.6 9.5 13.4 7:3 
d care(2) - 6.0 6.9 Tey 3.4 0.1 0.5 
otal household work 11,5 17.6 20,0 13.3 22) 13.5 iia! 


+ 


_ Includes food related activities, cleaning, 


Includes physical and tutorial child care. 


repairs and maintenance, and marketing and household management. 
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Table 2.16 


AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT INCOME OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES AND OF FAMILIES 
BY TYPE, BY PROVINCE, 1971 


: 
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Average employment 


Average family employment income 


income 

Two All one One pare 
parent parent families wit 
Husbands Wives families families female hea 

dollars 
Newfoundland 5,815 ZA, 7,029 4,904 3,97 
Prince Edward Island Hey Dee. 6,981 4,650 408 
Nova Scotia 6,543 2,680 8,222 De a2 426 
New Brunswick 6,118 2,464 ethan 4,839 412: 
Quebec 7,467 Soe 9,624 6,649 5,71 
Ontario 8,530 S34 T1074 6,355 be). 
Manitoba 6,997 2,800 8,931 5,163 450 
Saskatchewan 5,824 PUVA 7,435 4,595 4 06! 
Alberta 7,749 3,071 9,831 S375 4 43} 
British Columbia 8,381 3,092 10,574 5,845 4 69! 

Yukon and Northwest 

Territories 8,118 3,246 9,671 6,053 469 
Canada 7,786 3,204 9,958 6,036 5,07. 
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“ATUS AND SEX OF HEAD, 1971 


/ERAGE FAMILY EMPLOYMENT INCOME BY MARITAL 
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} 
| 


Total number 


Average family 


of families employment income 

| 000’s dollars 
imilies with married head(1) 4,764.2 9,873 
Families with husband and 

wife living together 4,605.5 9,958 
amilies with widowed head: 
Male 36.7 9,069 
Female Teles 6,170 

Total 218.0 6,933 
imilies with divorced head: 
Male ae 8,625 
| Female 46.0 4,841 
i= Total 57.4 5,790 
amilies with head that has 
“never married: 
Male 12.4 6,066 
| Female Cam 4,461 

Total B1S),5 5,248 
| families: 
'Male head APSE 9,929 
Female head 370.8 5,074 
ia otal 50761 9,775 


) Includes families in which the head is married but separated from the Spouse. 


able 2.18 
IVORCES 

Number Rate per 100,000 

population 

921 558 6.4 
O31 700 6.8 
941 2,462 21.4 
951 5210 37 6 
961 6,563 36.0 
971(1) 20,685 13726 
197 2 32,309 148.4 
973 36,704 166.1 
974 45,019 200.6 
1) Legislative ckanges affecting divorce laws were passed in July, 1968. 


a 
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Table 2.19 | 
DIVORCES BY PROVINCE, 1974 
Number Rate per 100,000. 
population. 
Newfoundland 301 55.5 
Prince Edward Island 96 82.3 
Nova Scotia 1,591 195.6 
New Brunswick 155 1144 
Quebec 12272 200.1 
Ontario URS Were 188.7 
Manitoba 1,796 177.6 
Saskatchewan 1,039 114.6 
Alberta 4,947 288.6 
British Columbia 6,840 285.6 
Yukon 46 237m 
Northwest Territories 59 1573 
Canada 45,019 200.6 
Chart 2.20 


DIVORCES BY AGE OF HUSBAND AND WIFE AT TIME OF MARRIAGE AND 
AT TIME OF DIVORCE, 1974 


At time of 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


marriage 


0) 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


per cent 
[Breed] Less than 20 years ae 30-34 years ee 45-49 years 
Sn 20-24 years (ee) 35-39 years [cee 50 years and over 


BD 25.20 years [7 10-44 year Nolsiee 
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>RCES BY DURATION OF MARRIAGE 

‘tion of marriage 

vars 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 
per cent 

| than 1 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.2 
4 W257 14.4 15:3 15:5 1525 
|9 23.6 Aes 26.7 28.2 28.2 
4 1973 18.9 18.2 pede 18.1 
i9 esha 14.5 ley 13.4 ieee 
24 12.4 11.6 10.9 10.6 10.6 
29 8.6 128 7.6 7.4 le: 
and over Ue ive dee 6.8 6.7 
stated 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 
otal 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
e 2.22 
STODY AWARDS IN DIVORCES INVOLVING DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

Petition by Petition by 
husband wife 

stody Award 1973 1974 1973 1974 
| per cent 
the petitioner e72 eG 88.4 87.7 
‘the respondent 46.1 48.4 53 5.8 
other person or agency 0.5 0.8 Ore 0.4 
award of custody made ie.2 (hess) 6.0 6.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
orces 6,/53 8,007 14,898 19,567 
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Table 2.23 | 
CRUDE MARRIAGE RATES FOR CANADA AND SELECTED COUNTRIES 


1970 1971 1972 1973 


rate per 1,000 population 


Canada 8.8 8.9 9.2 9.0 
Mexico (bas: 7.5 8.1 8.3 
United States 10.6 10.6 10.9 10.9 
Japan 10.1 10.5 10.4 10.0 
Denmark eal 6.6 6.2 6.1 
France 7.8 7.9 8.1 Told 
Italy 7.4 7.5 Te T6 
Norway 7.6 7.6 73 AA 
Sweden 5a! 4.9 4.9 4.7 
United Kingdom (Shr; 8.3 8.6 Srl 
Table 2.24 


CRUDE LIVE BIRTH RATES FOR CANADA AND SELECTED COUNTRIES 


1970 HN ee Shy 1973 


rate per 1,000 population 


Canada 174 16.8 15.9 15% 
Mexico A302 42.5 43.2 46.3 
United States Wisi8 WZ 1507 150 
Japan “*19.0 19.3 19.4 19.4 
Denmark 14.4 5.2 iltoya i) 1433 
France 16.8 WE 170 16.5 
Italy 16.8 16.8 16.3 16.0 
Norway 16.6 16.8 1623 1585 
Sweden WG 7/ 14.1 13.8 oe 


United Kingdom 16.3 1.672 14.9 13.9 


= CHANGING FAMILY 31 
ible 2.25 
RUDE DIVORCE RATES FOR CANADA AND SELECTED COUNTRIES 

1970 1971 1Gir2 1973 

rate per 1,000 population 

anada(1) 1.4 1.4 135 1.7 
lexico 0.6 0.2 Ore Os2 
nited States 30 Shi 4.0 4.4 
apan 0.9 ihe Pao) 1.0 
lenmark eo Oak 2.6 Peo 
rance 0.8 0.9 0.9 
aly z 0.3 0.6 x 
lorway 0.9 120 1.0 Aie2Z 
sweden ies) ee 1.9 200 
Jnited Kingdom ih iis 2.4 2a 


1) The rate for Canada in 1972 was not listed in the World Health Organization Publication which was the source of this table. 
The figure for Canada in that year came directly from Statistics Canada sources (see Table 2.18). 


THE OLDER CANADIANS 


= OLDER CANADIANS 


anada is ageing. The proportion of its population over 

e age of 65 — now more than 8% — has doubled in less 
an a century, and will likely continue to rise. By the 

sar 2001, one Canadian in ten will be 65 or older. With 
acreases in mortality rates and increases in life expect- 
acy rates, the retiree and the senior citizen are taking 

n increased significance as a stage of the life cycle. 

Jhile one of the major goals of modern civilization is the 
icrease Of life expectancy, successes in prolonging length 
f life have not always been paralleled by societal adapta- 
on to the existence or the needs of the growing population 
roup over 65 years of age. The elderly have moved from a 
-aditional role in which they possessed knowledge, experi- 
nce, and status, to a situation in which they are, in gene- 
al, less educated than the young, and may be perceived as 
iaving a lower status and perceived utility when they leave 
he labour market. 


rhe elder population is not simply an aged version of the 
jounger. Compared to those in the age group between 15 and 
34, the population 65 years of age and over has, among 
ther differences, a higher proportion of females and widows, 
ower cash income, less education, lower mobility and, like 
‘he very young, the older population has a problem of de- 
pendency. Both the very old and the very young depend 
upon the resources of others to satisfy their needs for 
health, food and shelter, and to some extent psychological 
well-being. 


To a large extent, families shoulder the burden of the de- 
pendency of the aged, as well as of children. Unlike child- 
ren, however, the elderly also rely heavily on supportive 
resources provided by the community as a whole through the 
activities of governmental and voluntary agencies. A major 
aspect of the dependency problem of the elderly is that of 
income inadequacy. There is a financial penalty attached to 
ageing in Canadian and other industrialized societies that 
are based on wage economies. At retirement, labour incomes 
are curtailed and supplanted with old-age security payments 
and/or private pensions which provide less income than 
that previously earned through wages. Although it is some- 
times claimed that if the elderly had enough income they 
could take major steps toward acquisition of the requisite 
supplies of goods and services needed to help them combat 
their unique psychological and physical problems, it is 

clear that the mere provision of adequate income would not 
be all that is required to help them resolve these problems. 


It is often suggested that psychological stresses among the 
older population may be occasioned by such events as retire- 
ment, children leaving the home or moving to another geo- 
graphical location, excessive concern with the imminence of 
death, the loss of marital partners and friends and so on. 
Physical aspects of the dependency of the aged have a part- 
ly biological and partly social origin. As old age approaches, 
bodily functions and physical capabilities become less 
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and less efficient. The individual becomes increasingly 
prone to the development of a variety of disabilities, rang- 
ing from very mild and transitory to critical and chronic. A 
significant factor which tends to compound the problems 
that arise from the growing physical disability that ageing 
produces is poor design of some man-made aspects of 
the environment for the needs of the elderly. Such poor de- 
sign can be found in housing and transportation facilities. 


This chapter represents a statistical profile of the charac- 
teristics of older Canadians, and attempts to illustrate 

the differences, and in some cases the similarities, be- 
tween those on either side of 65. Despite the fact that the 
extant statistical base relating to the elderly is not rich, 
some insight into the general magnitude of the dependency 
of the elderly on the resources of others can also be 
gained from an examination and discussion of available sta- 
tistics. 


In order to present statistics for the aged, one must first 
decide the pertinent age range. It is not possible to escape 
an element of arbitrary choice in selecting the lower limit 
of the range. As is evident from the discussion so far, 

the age of 65 has been taken as an operational division 
point, above which we will consider the population to be 

at least chronological elderly. 


The data presented fall under six general headings; the 
number and distribution of the elderly; characteristics of 
the elderly; their housing; their health, income and em- 
ployment and expenditure; and, finally, international com- 
parisons. 


Number and Distribution of the Elderly Population 
Table 3.1 depicts the growth in actual numbers of males 
and females, aged 65 and over, in Canada, from 1881 to 1971, 
as well as the percentage share of the population comprised 
by those 65 and over. At the turn of this century, there 

were approximately 270,000 residents of Canada who were 
aged 65 and over, and in 1975, there were roughly 2 mil- 
lion Canadians 65 and over. The selected Statistics Canada 
projections used in exhibits 3.1, 3.2, and 3.3 generally 
assume an accelerated increase in the elderly population 
as the 21st century approaches. A very rapid acceleration 
is likely to materialize, barring catastrophes, in the 

first two decades of the 21st century as the leading edge 
of the post-war baby boom reaches and passes the age of 65. 


One particularly notable aspect of the changing size of the 
elderly population is the relative increase in the number 

of females. Around the turn of this century there were sim- 
ilar numbers of elderly males and females. In fact, there 
was a Slightly greater number of males than females; yet, 
by 1971, females outnumbered males in this age group 

by 1.2 to 1. The selected projections suggest that by the 
end of this century the ratio will be about 15 toi. The 
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increase in females is related to the fact that males are 
dying earlier than females, and this may in part be due to 
what might be called differences in life style, such as 
proportionately greater excess in smoking and drinking, 
and greater exposure to stress-inducing situations (partic- 
ularly occupational) among males. 


The reader is referred to Chapter 4 on the Health of Cana- 
dians for details of the causes of death and the death 
rates of different age groups and sexes. 


Except for a period of massive immigration to Canada be- 
tween 1901 and 1911, and a temporary resurgence of fertility 
rates known as the post-war baby boom, the population 65 
and over has had a higher than average growth rate since 
the last third of the 19th century (Chart 3.3). The gen- 

eral decline of Canadian fertility rates since that time, 

and the increased longevity of Canadians, primarily due to 
improved health care, have been the major sources of the 
high growth rate of the number of persons aged 65 and over. 


Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia, having the largest 
proportions of the Canadian population, also contained the 
greatest portions of the nearly 1.9 million Canadians aged 
65 and older in 1974 (Table 3.4). Table 3.5 shows that in 
some provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Prince Edward 
Island) over 10% of the population is 65 years of age or over, 
even though it is projected that, overall, this ratio would 

not be attained nationally until the end of the century. With 
the exception of British Columbia (with 9.3% of its popu- 
lation 65 years of age or over), the provinces with the 
largest elderly populations are the lower income provinces 
with more slowly growing or stable populations. This would 
Suggest that some provinces have greater relative pres- 
sures on them for the provision of services to the elderly 
than others. 


The proportions of the elderly living in the rural setting in 
1961 and 1971 were identical with the proportions of the to- 
tal population living in rural Canada at those times. How- 
ever, both the elderly population and the population as a 
whole have experienced a decrease of 6 percentage points 
in the proportion of the population living outside of towns 
and cities (Table 3.6). Thus, while the rural population is de- 
creasing, it is not becoming more aged. 


Selected Characteristics of the Elderly Population 

In a society that lauds widsom and intellect, and often identi- 
fies these traits with the number of years of schooling, 
those 65 years of age and older are at present disadvanta- 
ged. Comparison of the educational attainment of those 
aged 65 and over with that of the population between 25 
and 64 years of age indicates that while over 63% of those 
65 and over have never attended high school, and just over 
10% have undertaken post-secondary training, only 36% of 
the 25-64 age group have never attended high school, and 26% 
have undertaken post-secondary training. In evaluating 
these figures, it must be remembered that the deployment of 
Canadian resources to formal education has been expanded 
greatly since the 1940s. 


Chart 3.8 indicates that there is a high percentage of 
elderly among those whose mother tongue (language first 


| 
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learned and still understood) is neither English nor French. 
This is not surprising, since a mother tongue is more like- 
ly to be retained by the immigrant than by the Canadian- 
born children of immigrants, and the early part of this cen- 
tury saw a great number of immigrants make their way to 
Canada. Indian and Inuit elderly constitute less than 1% of 
Canada’s older population and therefore do not constitute ¢ 
large portion of those elderly whose mother tongue is 
neither English nor French. 


Tables 3.9 and 3.10 point out some striking characteristics 
of the marital status and living arrangements of those 65 
years of age and older. Seventy-two percent of aged males 
are married, compared with only 39% of elderly females. It 
is also noteworthy that 50% of women 65 and over are widows 
and an additional 11% are single. Just over 16% of men 65 
and over are widowed. 


Part of the folklore that surrounds the elderly is the 

belief that most older Canadians live alone, or in insti- 
tutions and hospitals. This stereotype is misleading. Ta- 
ble 3.10 indicates that 82% of males 65 years of age and 
over, and 66% of females in the same age group live with 
their own family or another family or group, and that only 
8% of the elderly population lives in what is termed 
“collective housing” (hotels, motels, nursing homes, staff 
residences, rooming and lodging houses, and other institu- 
tions). It is significant, however, that almost 25% of 
females 65 years of age and over live alone. 


Housing 

Table 3.11 shows a predominance of single-detached housing 
both for the elderly and for the total population of house- 
hold heads between 25 and 64 years of age. Between 1961 
and 1971, this concentration dropped slightly for all male 
household heads, and much more sharply for all female house: 
hold heads. For elderly female household heads, the concen- 
tration in single-detached dwelling units is much less than 
the average for the entire population over 24. Its decline 
between 1961 and 1971 is reflected mainly in a substantial 
increase in the proportion of female household heads resid- 
ing in apartment units. In 1971, almost 40% of female house- 
hold heads over 65 years of age lived in apartments (twice 
the percentage of elderly males residing in apartments). 


Rates of home ownership among households headed by 
elderly males are higher than the national average (Table 
3.12), but the rates dropped slightly between 1961 and 
1971. Almost 75% of male household heads 65 and over own 
a house, and of these, 90% reported no mortgage on the 
house. Rates of home ownership are substantially below the 
average (for both sexes) for households headed by females 
over and under 65 years of age. However, the home-owner- 
Ship rate for elderly females is substantially above that 

for all households headed by females. Although the home- 
ownership rate is substantially higher in the elderly popu- 
lation of household heads than is the case for the whole 
population, it is apparent that the value of the housing is 
significantly lower than average among households headed 
by elderly persons, as are the average monthly rents paid 
by those over 64 years of age, which would seem to indi- 
cate that the elderly rent and own accommodation of a 
different character from that of younger generations 

(Table 3.13). 
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all household heads 65 years of age and over, 56% occupy 
ellings that were built before 1945, compared with an 

ler dwelling occupancy of 36% by household heads 64 years 
age and under (Table 3.14). The relative presence ofa 
mber of household amenities among households headed by 
jerly persons is indicated in Table 3.15. While the aver- 

e number of rooms per dwelling is roughly the same for 
usehold heads over and under 65, and for both sexes, the 
oportion of younger-generation-headed households with 
ore than one person per room (11.4%) is over seven times 
eater than that for the elderly-headed households (1.5%) 
able 3.16). 


ne Health of the Aged 

measure which generally reflects the health of any 

‘oup is the chance of any particular member of that group 
‘ing to a “ripe” old age. Over the last thirty years 

941 to 1971), there has been an improvement in the 
yances of survival beyond 65. This trend of improvement 
particularly sharp among females, who, having reached age 
J, may expect, all things being equal, to live another 13.8 
2ars, and who, at age 80, can expect on the average to sur- 
ve an additional 7.9 years (Chart 3.17). 


ospital separations (case rates), as well as the average 
sngth of stay in hospitals, tend to increase for both males 
nd females with advancing age (Table 3.18). This ten- 
ency is also reflected in the disproportionate concentration 
f elderly persons in the hospital population relative to the 
oncentration of elderly in the total national population. 


\ recent national survey has gathered data on the nutri- 
onal adequacy of the diets of Canadians. Table 3.19 shows 
jutrition deficiency rates with regard to particular nu- 

rients, for each sex and two broad age groups. On the 
vhole, it would seem that the population aged 65 and over 
as a Slightly higher rate of nutritional deficiency, for 

he nutrients examined, than the population aged 40 to 64. 
t is noteworthy that females of all ages appear to have a 
much greater iron deficiency than males. 


=xhibits included in the chapter on Health (Chapter 4) 
srovide additional information on the health of older Cana- 
jians. Although the death rates for males are initially 

jigher than those for females (Table 4.6), Table 4.4 in 
Chapter 4 indicates that the major causes of death for both 
males and females over the age of 64 are coronary heart 
disease, strokes, and cancers of various types. Generally, 
the death rates from heart diseases have been declining in 
the elderly population, especially among persons of ad- 
vanced age. In contrast, the death rates with respect to can- 
cers of various kinds have been generally on the rise among 
elderly men between 1951 and 1972. The death rates from 
cancers have been almost stable among elderly women. 


Employment, Income, and Expenditures Among the Elderly 
The continuing emergence of retirement as an institution 

in Canadian society is witnessed by Table 3.20, which indi- 
cates that participation in the labour force by males 65 
years of age and over has been almost halved over the 
twenty-year period from 1955 to 1975. While 31% of elderly 
males were employed in 1955, this decreased to 16% in 1975. 
Just over 4% of elderly females were employed in 1975, com- 
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pared with 3.9% in 1955. Only 70% of the elderly employment 
is full time (Table 3.21), although while elderly males 

work fewer weeks during the year than younger males, elder- 
ly females tend to work the same number of weeks as elderly 
men and younger women (Table 3.22). The occupational dis- 
tribution of those over and under 65 years of age is shown 
in Table 3.23. 


With respect to income and expenditures of the older Ca- 
nadian, it is extremely important to bear in mind that the 
cash component of income represents only part of the real 
income flow to the elderly. Income in kind, goods and ser- 
vices received directly without the intermediary of a cash 
transaction, are important, both in regard to the support- 
ive efforts owing to the families of the elderly and with res- 
pect to organized deployment of community resources. 
Data on these latter aspects are, generally speaking, not 
available, and the tables presented below pertain to cash 
income only. The reader should note that the question 

of the accrued wealth of the aged (as reflected in the distri- 
bution of assets and debts) is an essential factor in any 


_ evaluation of the well-being of the elderly in comparison to 


that of younger age groups. Additional reference will be 
made to this point below. 


As one might expect, transfer payments loom large as a 
source of income for the elderly population — 41% in 1967 
and 46% in 1973 (Chart 3.24). In contrast, among indivi- 
duals aged 25 to 64 transfer payments are a relatively neg- 
ligible source — 5% in 1973 — and employment income is 
predominant. An increasing reliance of Canada’s elderly 
upon transfer payments (which include old-age security pay- 
ments) is partly the result of a major long-term decline in 
labour-force participation among elderly men (Table 3.20). 
A part of this decline represents fundamental institutional 
and cultural changes in Canada connected with retirement 
practices and pension schemes which permit individuals to 
withdraw from the labour force earlier. Another part of 

this decline may represent increasing difficulty on the 

part of middle-aged and older men in finding new jobs once 
they have been unemployed. 


Tables 3.25 to 3.28 deal with the income of families with 
heads of 65 years of age and over, and with the income of 
unattached individuals in the same age Qroup. Family in- 
comes of the elderly have (in constant 1973 dollars) risen 
over the last ten years, from an average of $4,971.00 in 
1965 to $8,196.00 in 1975, but have consistently remained 
at less than 70% (62.7% in 1975) of the average income 
for all families of all ages (Table 3.25). A similar pattern is 
seen for the income of unattached elderly individuals, hold- 
ing on the average at below 70% of that for all unattached 
individuals of all ages. However, here the average incomes 
range from $2,415.00 in 1975 to $3,508.00 in 1974, again 
in 1973 constant dollars (Table 3.26). 


Dividing all families into income quintiles, one Can see 

that in 1974 over 50% of families headed by individuals 65 
and over were in the lowest income quintile — and this 
trend seems to be increasing slightly. Correspondingly, 
over 50% of families headed by individuals between the ages 
of 35 and 54 are in the uppermost two quintiles, and this 

is also increasing slightly (Table 3.27). The income gap 
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between the elderly families and those of the younger gene- 
rations appears to be widening, although this refers to 
cash payments only. 


A similar pattern exists for unattached older Canadians. 
The lowest two quintiles contain over 65% of the elderly 

in 1974 — an improvement over the 1951 figure of 72% in 
the bottom two quintiles — but it is still rising from the low 
sixty percent figures of the early 1960s and 1970s: and, 

as might be expected, over 60% of those in the 35 to 54 age 
group are in the two highest income quintiles in 1974: a 
situation that has been relatively stable since 1951 (Table 
3.28), 


The average annual expenditures of elderly families and 
unattached individuals are well below those of younger 
spending units (Chart 3.29). While the elderly have less 
money income to spend, it must also be noted that families 
headed by older Canadians are smaller than those headed by 
younger persons, who may have children to provide for, 
although in certain instances these children may also con- 
tribute to family income. Although the actual expenditures 
of the elderly may be in part determined by their present 
low income levels, and by their receipt of income in kind, 
i.€., goods and services supplied without charge to them, 
the needs of the elderly may also differ from those of the 
younger generations. The amount of income required by 

a widow living in a house with no mortgage would appear to 
be somewhat less than that required by a 35-year old head 
of a household who is paying on a mortgage and who has two 
children and a spouse to support. 


Chart 3.30 shows why it is important to take into account 
the question of accumulated wealth when assessing the well- 
being of the elderly in the context of income. The liquid 
assets (cash, bank deposits, bond holdings, etc.) of 

families increase from an average of $1,209.00 for families 
headed by persons under 35 years of age, to $6,978.00 for 
elderly-headed families. This is coupled with an average 
consumer debt of only $172.00 for the elderly families as 
compared with a debt of $1,337.00 for families whose house- 
hold head is under 35 years of age. The reader is also 
referred to Table 3.12 in which it can be seen that 61% of 
all household heads 65 years of age and over did not report 
a mortgage on a single detached dwelling (compared with 
33% of those under 65). This predominance of mortgage-free 
home ownership by the elderly must to some degree offset 
the low-cash-income status of this same group as a factor 
in any comparison of the well-being of the elderly with 

that of the younger generations. 


International Comparisons 

The growth of the population aged 65 and over in Canada 
and other selected OECD (Organization for Economic Co- 
Operation and Development) countries from roughly 1936 to 
1971 is shown in Chart 3.31. Chart 3.32 compares life ex- 
pectancy at age 65 by sex for selected OECD countries. 
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dle 3.1 
iE ELDERLY POPULATION BY SEX 


| 


| All persons aged 


| Males Females 65 and over 
Percentage 
of total 
65-74 75 years 65-74 75 years Canadian 
years and over years and over Total population 
381 sy (AU S0;372 Spas 27,690 176,269 4.1 
391 77,658 SIS HI(TAS) 70,078 34,278 Pats) Teele) 4.5 
301 93,583 44,265 88,470 43,070 269,388 520 
311 145,633 Bar ie 109,720 77,068 387,093 5.4 
321 151,624 63,640 138,596 66,684 420,544 4.8 
931 209,400 85,150 193,507 88,019 576,076 Sys 
941 213,009 117,240 2545156 2orou 767,815 6.7 
951 388,474 162,829 360,095 174,875 1,086,273 7.8 
961 435,761 238,356 453,516 203521 1,391,154 7-6 
971 501,625 280,240 57a, 110 386,380 1,743:955 8.1 

rojections(1): 

981 651,000 332,500 Titi 00 522.300 2,282,900 9.0 


001 839,300 517,800 1,052,800 983,300 3,393,200 9.8 


1) Projections were taken from Population Projections for Canada and the Provinces, 1972-2001, Catalogue 91-514. 
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Chart 3.2 


THE ELDERLY POPULATION AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL 
CANADIAN POPULATION, BY SEX(1) 


Males: 65-74 years Females: 65-74 year 


Sue 3.0 20 2.0 ito) 1.0 0.5 0 6) ORS: 1.0 ee 2.0 pee 3.0 3. 
per cent 


Males: 75 years and over Females: 75 years and over 


(1) The figures for 1981 and 2001 are projections taken from “Population Projections for Canada and the Provinces, 1972-2001 ? 
Catalogue 91-514. 


5 3.0 EAS 2.0 15. 120 0S 0 0 0% 1.0 Te) 2.0 ZS 3.0 3. 
per cent 
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it 3.3 


ERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH RATES OF THE TOTAL CANADIAN POPULATION 
D THE POPULATION AGED 65 AND OVER BETWEEN CENSUSES AND PROJECTIONS 


~GROWTH TO THE YEAR 2001 


cent 
All ages 
65 years and over 


1881- Use) e 0d 19h10= ie pea 1931- 1941- 1951 1956" F1961- 1966- 
1891 1901 ihe 1921 1931 1941 1951 1956 1961 1966 Voz) 


rr cent Projections 


(1) 
| 


1971- 1976- 1981- 1986- 1991- 1996- 4971- 1976- 1981- 1986- 1991- 1996- 
1976 1981 1986 1991 1996 2001 1976 = 1981 1986 tooh 1996 2001 


ating to future immigration and fertility rates. Series | and II 
lation Projections for Canada and the Provinces, 1972-2001", 


1) The projected series | and || differ because of varying assumptions rel 
correspond to series A and C in the Statistics Canada publication “Popu 


Catalogue 91-514. 
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Table 3.4 


DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIANS AGED 65 AND OVER BY PROVINCE AND SEX, 1974 


PERSPECTIVE CANADA 


Proportion of the Canadian population in each province | 


Males Females 
Total All persons | 
Canadian 65 years 65-74 75 years 65-74 75 years 
population and over years and over years and ove; 
per cent | 
Newfoundland 2.4 1.8 1.9 2.0 ihre a 
Prince Edward Island 0.5 O47 0.6 0.8 0.6 0.€ 
Nova Scotia 36 4.4 4.0 4.3 3.8 4.3 
New Brunswick 2.9 34 3.0 3.4 2.9 3.0 
Quebec 294 24.1 24.6 P49 26.6 21.¢ 
Ontario 36.1 36.8 Siey, (4 34.0 37.5 39.1 
Manitoba 45 5.4 53 6.1 5.1 5.4 
Saskatchewan 4.0 Bre BS) 6.9 4.6 5). 
Alberta 7G 6.9 ie 8.1 6:3 6.1 
British Columbia TOsr, Ah] as) 1As8 13-2 10.9 12.4 
Yukon Om 0.1 
Northwest Territories OZ 0.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.C 
Population 22,446,300 1,883,100 546,800 279,700 627,700 428,900 
Table 3.5 
PROPORTION OF PROVINCIAL POPULATIONS AGED 65 AND OVER, BY SEX 
Males Females Total 
1961 1974 1961 1974 1961 1974 
per cent 
Newfoundland 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.8 5.9 6.3 
Prince Edward Island 9.9 9.8 1 128 10.4 11a 
Nova Scotia 8.1 8.4 9.1 10.4 8.6 9.4 
New Brunswick 7.5 7.9 8.2 9.7 7.8 8.8 
Quebec 55 6.4 6.2 8.4 5.8 7.4 
Ontario 7.4 ise 8.9 9.9 8.1 8.6 
Manitoba 9.0 9.2 9.0 10.9 9.0 10.0 
Saskatchewan 9.9 10.7 8.6 178 9.2 11.0 
Alberta 724 Tie. 6.6 Ti gs' 7.0 is 
British Columbia 10.2 8.4 10.2 Or2 O22 9.3 
Yukon Saf 3.8 ats eon su. 3a 
Northwest Territories ea, 2.0 2.4 2.8 2.6 2.4 
Canada Ted 7.4 7.9 9.4 76 8.4 
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RSONS AGED 65 AND OVER RESIDING IN URBAN, 
JRAL FARM, AND RURAL NON-FARM SETTINGS(1) 
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| 
; 


1961 1971 

Population Population 
Total 65 years Total 65 years 
population and over population and over 

| per cent a . 

ban: 

10,000 persons and over 43.4 42.8 47.5 46.1 
),000 to 99,999 persons 9.4 8.6 9.0 8.7 
),000 to 29,999 persons Shs) 56 om 7.8 
ss than 10,000 persons ies) 12.6 1425 1324 
Total urban 69.6 69.6 Ged se, 
jJral farm 14 9.6 6.6 4.7 
jral non-farm 19.0 20.8 iis 19.6 
Total rural 30.4 30.4 Poe. 24.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


) The figures for 1961 and 1971 are not strictly comparable as the defini 
assigning a municipality to an urban size group were altered somewhat D 


tions of ‘“‘urban’’ and ‘‘rural’’ and the method of 
etween 19617 and 1977. As well, it is possible that 


between censuses a community or area may be shifted from one category to another as it gains or loses population. 


able 3.7 


DUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF PERSONS AGED 25-64 AND 65 AND OVER, 


Y SEX, 1971(1) 


Males Females Total 
25-64 65 years 25-64 65 years 25-64 65 years 
years and over years and over years and over 
per cent . 
‘ess than grade 9 30.0 Olax CONS) 60.4 36.8 6Gar 
3rades 9-13 only eyes: Be) 40.6 29.0 36.4 25h 
Grades 9-13 with 
post-secondary non- 
university training 1528 5.0 Wey] ug 15.8 6.1 
Jniversity without 
degree ons 200 5.0 2D) 5.4 20 
University with 
degree 1.9 3.1 Bi eZ S18) 2.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Persons 4605:000 779,945 4,650,165 O57 iS 9,305,470 1,737,660 


(1) Includes only persons not attending school full-time. 


&% 
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Chart 3.8 


PERSPECTIVE CANAC 


PROPORTION OF PERSONS AGED 65 AND OVER IN SELECTED MOTHER TONGUE GROUPS(1) 


per cent 


BB 


28 


24 


20 


1951 


@2eee 


: 


es 
as 


Scandinavian(2) 
Russian 


eed 
ee 
e@¢eeees sss 
ee vee veceu Cees 
ae 
mansion Italian Woe es. de cseens Sheer eset noe 
1961 1971 


(1) Mother tongue refers to the first language learned that is still understood. 
(2) Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish. 
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| 
ARITAL STATUS OF PERSONS AGED 15-64 AND 65 AND OVER, 
Y SEX, 1971 
| Males Females Total 
15-64 65 years 15-64 65 years 15-64 65 years 
years and over years and over years and over 
: ‘ per cent . . 
iarried(1) 64.1 71.8 67.4 Ooi 65.8 epolee, 
ivorced 1.0 0.9 1.4 OR. Vie 0.8 
Jidowed er) Gay 4.2 49.4 aed) 34.8 
ingle 34.0 10.6 PA EA®) MOF SOE) 10.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ersons 6,750,020 781,865 6,693,440 962,090 13,443,460 We 43,900 
1) Includes those who are married but separated. i 
Table 3.10 
>ERSONS AGED 15-64 AND 65 AND OVER RESIDING WITH A FAMILY, LIVING ALONE, 
OR LIVING IN COLLECTIVE HOUSING, BY SEX, 1971 (1) 
Males Females Total 
15-64 65 years 15-64 65 years 15-64 65 years 
years and over years and over years and over 
: per cent ; 
Living in a 
family(2): 
Own family 88.6 74.1 89:3 Soo 88.8 62.8 
Other family or 
group(3) 5.9 8.1 54 EY eal b Oa 
Total family 94.5 82.2 94.7 66.2 94.5 $39 
Living alone(4) B10 AES 3.9 24.6 3.8 18.4 
Living in collective 
housing(5) es 6.7 1.4 9.2 bees 8.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Persons GOrcioro 774,405 6,647,030 950,775 13,320,905 Ii2opveu 
(1) Excludes approximately 141,000 persons for whom the relationship to head of household could not be determined. 6 
(2) The family in this case is an economic family which is defined as a group of two or more persons living together and related 
to each other by blood, adoption or marriage. 
(3) Includes persons living with economic families of which they are not a member and persons sharing households with other 
non-family persons. 
(4) Does not include persons living alone in collective housing. Ps oe —_ 
(5) Includes persons living in hotels, motels, nursing homes, staff residences, military and work camps, jails and penitentiaries, 


rooming and lodging houses and other insti 


tutions. 
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Table 3.11 
TYPE OF DWELLINGS OCCUPIED BY HOUSEHOLD HEADS AGED 25-64 AND 65 AND OVER, 
BY SEX, 1971 
Males Females Total | 
25-64 65 years 25-64 65 years 25-64 65 years 
years and over years and over years and over 
5 per cent 
Type of 
dwelling(1): | 
Single detached 65.1 69.8 39.4 50.3 62.0 62.8 
Single attached 11.9 8.6 12.8 She) i220 on 
Apartment 2200 2029 47.2 39.4 2001 27.6 
Mobile home 1.0 Oy 0.6 0.4 0:9 0.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Household heads 4,076,385 625,760 564,025 hes (ab) 4,640,410 978,480 
(1) Refer to Chapter 12 on Housing for definitions of dwelling types. 
Table 3.12 
TENURE OF DWELLINGS OCCUPIED BY HOUSEHOLD HEADS AGED 25-64 AND 65 AND OVER, 
BY SEX, 1971 
Males Females Total 
25-64 65 years 25-64 65 years 25-64 65 years 
years and over years and over years and over 
per cent 
Owned: 
Reporting a 
mortgage(1) Bare 7.8 tle Aa 29.7 6.6 
Not reporting 
a mortgage 33.9 67.0 Ziel 60:7 33.0 61m 
Total owned 66.1 74.9 38:5 5oal 62.8 67m 
Rented 33.9 25:1 61.5 44.9 oie 32.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Household heads 4,076,385 625,760 564,025 3525/20 4,640,410 978,480 


(1) Includes only single detached dwellings. 
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vart 3.13 


EDIAN VALUE OF OWNED DWELLINGS, AND AVERAGE MONTHLY CASH RENT OF RENTED 
WELLINGS OCCUPIED BY HOUSEHOLD HEADS IN SELECTED AGE GROUPS, 1971 


Median value of owned dwellings(1) Average monthly cash rent(2) 


Age group } 


70 and over 


65-69 
| 55-64 
45-54 
35-44 
25-34 
000 20,000 15,000 10,000 5 000 O @) 2S 50 US 100 W235 
dollars dollars 


1) Includes single detached, owner-occupied, non-farm dwellings only. 
2) Includes tenant-occupied, non-farm dwellings only. 


Table 3.14 


PERIOD OF CONSTRUCTION OF DWELLINGS OCCUPIED BY HOUSEHOLD HEADS AGED 
25-64 AND 65 AND OVER, BY SEX, 1971 


Males Females Total 
Period of 25-64 65 years 25-64 65 years 25-64 65 years 
construction years and over years and over years and over 
per cent 

1920 or before A Wes) 3100 22.0 34.2 i) ors) Siem 
1921-1945 1Ge3 24.5 20.8 23.6 16.8 24.2 
1946-1960 35:0 Bre Sige AS 6) 34.6 2o.f 
1961-1969 Zale VAS) 22M 14.4 27.0 1323 
1970-1971(1) 0 1.4 al 24a 3h inet 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Household heads 4,076,385 625,760 564,025 352,720 4,640,410 978,480 


(1) Includes only dwellings constructed by the end of May 1977. 
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Table 3.15 


SELECTED AMENITIES IN DWELLINGS OCCUPIED BY HOUSEHOLD HEADS 


AGED 25-64 AND 65 AND OVER, BY SEX, 1971 


| 


PERSPECTIVE cana, 


Males Females Total | 
25-64 65 years 25-64 65 years 25-64 65 years 
years and over years and over years and ove 
: per cent | 
Dwellings with: | 
Running water 96.4 O2eh oe2 Shay I 9625 93:6 
Exclusive use of 
shower or bath 92.0 84.9 OTee 87.5 91.9 85.€ 
Exclusive use 
of flush toilet 93.8 88.8 94.0 91.9 93.8 90.C 
Furnace heating(1) 82:5 7358 80.0 78.3 82.3 hi: 
Automobile 88.6 64.2 49.7 28.6 83.9 51.4 
Household heads 4°076,385 625,760 564,025 352,720 4,640,410 978,480 
(1) Includes installed electric heating system. 
Table 3.16 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LIVING SPACE IN DWELLINGS OCCUPIED BY 
HOUSEHOLD HEADS AGED 25-64 AND 65 AND OVER, BY SEX, 1971 
Males Females Total 
25-64 65 years 25-64 65 years 25-64 65 years 
years and over years and over years and over 
Average number of rooms 
per dwelling 5.8 Sy) 4.7 4.7 5.6 5a 
Proportion of 
households with 
more than one 
person per room % 12-3 1.9 oe 0.8 ies 1% 
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Dhart 3.17 
BPERAGE LIFE EXPECTANCY AT SELECTED AGES 


: At age 60 At age 70 At age 80 


1941 1951 1961 1971 1941 1951 1961 1971 1941 1951 1961 1971 


Table 3.18 


HOSPITAL SEPARATIONS AND HOSPITAL DAYS PER SEPARATION FOR PERSONS 
AGED 45-64, 65-74 AND 75 AND OVER, BY SEX(1) 


Males Females Total 

45-64 65-74 75 years 45-64 65-74 75 years 45-64 65-74 75 years 

years years and over years years and over years years and over 
Separations(2) 
per 100,000 
persons: 
1969 17,643 30,136 44,420 18,551 24,748 34,413 18,099 Pate 1) 38,794 
1971 18,424 30,907 46,710 18,509 24,834 35,000 18,467 27,662 40,475 
1973 19,161 32,445 50,691 itch CRE 25,300 37,106 195077 28,628 AZ6eo 
Average 
days per 
separation: 
1969 a2 1903 25,0 13.0 PA)? 29.8 13.9 19.7 27.4 
1971 14.0 1999 26-9 eelaee Pails) 34.3 13:8 20eK SUey 


Lo73 lene Sak 26,0 12.8 20.6 34.3 13.0 1:26 30.8 


(1) Excludes mental hospitals and tuberculosis sanatoria. oe 

(2) Hospital separations are the number of cases treated and closed by either discharge or death. These counts are of individual 
cases and not persons. A person treated, discharged, and later readmitted to hospital would be counted each time his case 
was closed. 
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Table 3.19 


PERSONS AGED 40-64 AND 65 AND OVER WITH LESS THAN DESIRABLE DIETARY 
INTAKES OF SELECTED NUTRIENTS, BY SEX, 1970-1972 (1) 


Persons with dietary deficiencies 


Males Females (2 

40-64 65 years 40-64 65 years 

years and over years and over 

per cent | 

Nutrient: | 

Protein 12.8 Zee 27.0 37a 
Iron 18:3 34.9 67.8 55.9 

Calcium 22r8 S230 43.9 47.8 | 

Vitamin A SOBs 46.0 54.8 53am 
Vitamin C oe, 16.8 16.6 13m 
Thiamin 40.4 40.6 49.8 52 
Riboflavin 30.2 A el 48.5 47.6 
Niacin 4.6 8.8 10.8 18.8 


(1) These figures are the result of a national survey conducted by Nutrition Canada, see, Nutrition: A National Priority, Nutrition 


Canada, Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, 1973. 
(2) Excludes pregnant and lactating women. 


Chart 3.20 
LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION OF PERSONS AGED 25-64 AND 65 AND OVER, BY SEX(1) 


per cent 
100 


Age groups 
1 Males 25-64 


2 Males 65 and over 
3 Females 25-64 
4 Females 65 and over 


Unemployed 


Employed(2) 


(1) Labour force participation is the percentage of population that is employed plus the percentage of the population that is unemployed 


but looking for work 
(2) Includes persons employed part-time. 
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br 3.21 
ARTICIPANTS IN THE LABOUR FORCE AGED 25-64 AND 65 AND OVER 
* FULL AND PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT, BY SEX, JUNE 1971(1) 


i cent Males Females Total 


Part-time(2) 


i) 


25-64 65 and over 25-64 65 and over 25-64 65 and over 
Age group Age group Age group 


1) There may be some sampling error in these estimates. For further discussion of their reliability refer to the Statistics Canada publi- 


cation “The Labour Force”, Catalogue 71-001, December, 1975. 
2) Part-time employment is defined as working less than 35 hours per week. 
3) Full-time employment is defined as working 35 hours or more per week. 


able 3.22 


\VERAGE NUMBER OF WEEKS WORKED BY LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPANTS 
\GED 25-64 AND 65 AND OVER, BY SEX, 1970 


Males Females Total 
25-64 65 years 25-64 65 years 25-64 65 years 
years and over years and over years and over 
per cent 
Weeks worked: 

1-13 weeks Paes dec6 Weds 2a: 5.8 12.0 
14-26 weeks 5.2 12:8 11.3 WARS (eo 12.6 
27-39 weeks 8.0 12.0 10.8 1108 9.0 iia’) 
40-52 weeks 83.9 63.4 66.3 63.6 Teles! 6310 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Labour force participants AA52 135 255 G0 2,286,465 108,340 6,738,600 364,150 
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Table 3.23 


OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY OF FULL-TIME WORKERS 
AGED 25-64 AND 65 AND OVER, BY SEX, 1971 


Males Females Total | 
25-64 65 years 25-64 65 years 25-64 65 year 
years and over years and over years and ove 
per cent 
Managerial and | 
administrative 6.8 4.3 aS) 1.8 5.4 3.1 
Professional and 
technical 1 Oe7 Os/ 18.5 1aiee 1332 8. 
Clerical 6.9 Tal 29.5 14.5 14.1 9. 
Sales and service 18.9 25.0 23.8 25.9 20.5 25, 
Agriculture Gee 18-2 4.3 SS) 5.6 14: 
Other primary(1) eG 10 0.1 0.1 Tal 0. 
Mining and 
manufacturing 19.1 See 8.2 4.9 15:6 ei 
Construction 10.6 5.4 O72 0.3 753 3. 
Transportation and 
communications 8.9 3.5 ile OF 6.6 a 
Other(2) tOr2 19.0 gee Soul 10.6 2am 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.( 
Full-time workers 4,229,885 181,660 LOT Ors 11625 6,200,960 259,285 


(1) Includes fishing, hunting, trapping and forestry and logging occupations. 
(2) Includes occupations not classified in the above groups or occupations not stated. 


Chart 3.24 
SOURCES OF INCOME OF PERSONS AGED 25-64 AND 65 AND OVER 
per cent 
O 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 1( 


Persons aged 25-64 years 


(1) Includes investment income, private pension benefits and other miscellaneous income. 
(2) Includes wages and salaries and net income from self-employment. 


~OLDER CANADIANS - 
ve Sas 

7. DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES WITH HEAD AGED 65 AND OVER(1) 

| 1965 Ooi, 1969 1971 1972 1973 1974 
| ; 7 a percent = 
come group(2): 

ader $1,000 2.6 1.4 0.3 0.4 0.5 Ore 0.3 
1,000 - $1,999 8.9 Sal, 4.7 4.4 one fs 2.0 
p00 - 2,999 19.4 W232 AER) 8.6 8.5 8.8 (ey 
B,000 - 3,999 14.1 209 22a) 21.0 19.0 123 q11'.6 
4,000 = shee) uals} Oss) iis i2e2 teu 16.0 Uiese 
00 - 5,999 13 8.7 9.3 TANG 8.6 9.9 Mee 
6,000 - 6,999 6.8 7.4 8.5 633 Waa 6.9 7.9 
moo0 - 7,999 oa 6.2 6.6 aS Bay 6.8 6.8 
e000 - 9,999 8.9 8.4 7.4 9.2 9.1 10.4 83 
0,000 - 14,999 9.3 vile 10:3 Tee2 13.9 14.5 tone) 
5,000 and over oS Tee 6.8 MOE2 t2.0 Aili HOTS 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
\verage income $ Sola 6,790 GSiah 1.003 8,142 8.3.19 8,196 
Aedian income $ 4,472 4,907 4,905 5,400 5,766 6,053 5,914 
\verage income as a 

percentage of the 

average income of 

all families of all ages % 65.1 68.5 Gils borg 67.0 65.4 62.7 


4) ‘“‘Family”’ 


adoption. 
2) In constant 1973 dollars. 


in this table refers to a group of individuals sharing a common dwelling unit 


and related by blood, marriage, OF 
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Table 3.26 | 
INCOME DISTRIBUTION OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS AGED 65 AND OVER(1) 


1965 1967 1969 1971 1972 1973 197 
: 7 per cent 
Income group(2): | 
Under $1,000 TA che) 1.8 a6 2.0 ize 3. 
$1,000 - $1,999 5670 Sore 48.3 48.6 39.4 2329 22, 
2,000 - 2,999 407 136 22.0 20.8 29.4 42.4 42. 
3,000 - 3,999 165 6.9 8.0 10.7 2) 10.0 if 
4,000 - 4,999 7.8 6.0 5.9 5.4 3 G7, 5. 
5,000 - 5,999 hats) 3.6 6 3.3 3.0 4.3 5. 
6,000 - 6,999 ibgé 2.0 218 2a3 eG Zag 3. 
7,000 - 7,999 0.9 W126) #10) 1.9 eG 2.4 1 
8,000 - 9,999 es ia 2.9 2.4 1.9 a8) Ze 
10,000 - 14,999 O38 1.6 let fades, 2.8 2.4 2.: 
15,000 and over 0.6 Ole: Let 0.7 ile 1.0 21 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 
Average income $ 2,415 2,683 3,025 Sle 3,482 3,419 3,50! 
Median income $ L617 1,894 2,000 1,998 21230 2o7 2 bot 
Average income as a 
percentage of the 
average income of 
unattached individuals 
of all ages % 60.3 63.2 63.4 63.6 70.8 66.4 64.¢ 


(7) An unattached individual is a person living by himself or in a household where he is not related to household members. 
(2) In constant 1973 dollars. 
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RCENTAGE OF FAMILIES IN 
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INCOME QUINTILES OF ALL FAMILIES BY AGE OF FAMILY HEAD(1) 


| 


Income quintile 


e of family head First Second Third Fourth Fifth Total 
| years and under: 

51(2) 14.9 2b 26.4 20.7 eas 100.0 
61(2) 16.2 25.4 2309 22.0 AS) 100.0 
67 ae 23.0 25.4 hes) 14.1 100.0 
71 16.1 2208 asus) Palee 14.1 100.0 
173 16.9 22.9 24.9 on] Toe 100.0 
174 17.4 23.6 2551 Zins 1236 100.0 
»-54 years: 

51(2) ie 18.4 ealet EA) 24:3 100.0 
161(2) USs2 17.6 PANES) 22.8 24.9 100.0 
167 13.4 16.4 210 22.1 25.4 100.0 
71 eo eS USES 229 26.4 100.0 
373 255 eo Rees 22.8 27.4 100.0 
374 qs ZO 20.3 2a ies 100.0 
5-64 years: 

951(2) 24.0 19.0 13:6 17.6 25.9 100.0 
961(2) 23.6 18.8 16.2 Ses) 25.6 100.0 
967 pysets PAU? ieee 18.0 23.1 100.0 
971 225i 20)3 18.0 18.0 PARTS 100.0 
973 23 19.7 13.5 18.0 220 100.0 
974 Pale 20.6 16.1 19.2 2340 100.0 
5 years and over: 

951 (2) 48.3 hous 10.6 11-8 WAS: 100.0 
961(2) SUrA 18.6 oi 9.6 1220 100.0 
967 eke) 20.3 So) Ba2 9.8 100.0 
971 Sle 2151 11.0 Wao 9.1 100.0 
973 51S Pas) Twist 7.6 (bs 100.0 
974 bone 20.2 Hiab) 6.9 B35 100.0 


1) Each quintile contains one fifth of all famil 


with the lowest incomes. 


2) Data for 1951 and 1967 are for non-farm units only; al 


ies ranked by income; for example, the lowest quintile conta 


| other years include farm and non-farm data. 


ins the fifth of families 
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Table 3.28 


PERCENTAGE OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS IN INCOME QUINTILES 
OF ALL UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS(1), BY AGE 


— = = 


Income quintile | 


Age First Second Third Fourth Fifth Tote 


34 years and under: | 
WIS 12) 18.9 9.4 AS) Pe Fag ea eS 100. 


1961(2) 1629 She) eles 25,0 ede 100. 
1967 20.4 Sis) aan) tg 20.6 100.1 
eA 21.9 9.1 20 aE ules 100.1 
1973 Oe 8.9 22.8 otal Paks: 100.1 
1974 19.6 8.6 23.8 24.4 PET 100. 
35-54 years: 

19S 1(2) ee Ton Faas PRS Ti eg. 100. 
1961(2) eee 9.4 bose 29.3 30.3 100. 
1967 14.8 6.8 hear, Pah) 39.6 100. 
1971 Usay/ 8.0 17.4 eU5 35.3 100. 
lors 16:0 i265 14.1 20.4 40.0 100. 
1974 12.9 9.4 v2.0 24.3 36.4 100. 
55-64 years: 

1951 (2) 20.2 ens ele4 1.3 207 100.1 
1961(2) 24.1 15:3 12 2052 Zi 100.1 
1967 28a/ teas Z0re 1828 20 100.( 
1971 25.2 12.8 20.0 20.4 21,6 100.( 
1973 28.6 1325 16.9 20.6 20.3 100.( 
1974 28.0 16.4 IA Lone 16.4 100.1 
65 years and over: 

1951(2) SO 41.6 13,0 8.9 Day, 100.( 
1961(2) 24.2 40.2 222 8.2 on 100.( 
1967 18.6 48.2 19.1 9.0 4.9 100.( 
1971 153 49.4 Zleo 7.9 Si 100.( 
Ses igen, 45.7 ZAn0 9.6 G22 100.( 
1974 OTE 44.9 ithe) 10.0 5.9 100.( 


(1) Each quintile contains one fifth of all unattached persons ranked by income; for example, the lowest quintile contains the 
fifth of the unattached individuals with the lowest incomes. 
(2) See footnote 2, Table 3.27. 
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art 3.29 


ERAGE TOTAL EXPENDITURE(1) FOR ALL FAMILIES (BY AGE OF HEAD) AND UNATTACHED 
DIVIDUALS (BY AGE)(2) IN SELECTED METROPOLITAN AREAS(3) 


rent dollars 
000 


,000 


000 
000 


3,000 


1,000 


25-34 years 35-44 years 45-54 years 55-64 years 65 years and over 


) The average total expenditure figures are weighted. 
') Includes only family members and unattached individuals who were full-year residents of a private household. 
') Includes St. John’s, Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver. 


hart 3.30 
VERAGE HOLDING OF LIQUID ASSETS AND CONSUMER DEBT 


)F FAMILIES(1), BY AGE OF HEAD, 1970 


ollars 
7,000 


45-54 years 


Under 35 years 35-44 years 


(1) Liquid assets include cash on hand, deposits with chartered banks, credit unions, and trust companies, and all types of bond 
holdings. Consumer debt includes bank loans (except those secured by either stocks or bonds), loans from small companies and 
credit institutions and charge account and instalment debts. The data in this table refer to economic families, i.e., a group of 
individuals sharing a common dwelling unit and related by blood, marriage or adoption. 
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Chart 3.31 


PROPORTION OF THE POPULATION AGED 65 AND OVER | 
IN CANADA AND SELECTED COUNTRIES | 


per cent 
14.0 


England and Wales 


8.0 


6.0 


40 


20) 


1936 1941 
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art 3.32 
FE EXPECTANCY AT AGE 65 BY SEX, FOR CANADA AND SELECTED COUNTRIES 


years 


0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 


anada (1971) 
| 


enmark (1971) 


rance (1971) 


ederal Republic 
f Germany 
1968-1970) 


| 


Japan (1972) 


Norway 
1966-1970) 


Portugal (1970) 


Sweden (1972) 


England and 
Wales (1969-1971) 


United States 
(1971) 


18 


is 
Sy 


(a 


thin the medical sciences, the notion of progress is a 
radoxical one. Success in the prevention or eradication 
‘one medical problem can itself create new problems. 
'r example, enabling people to live longer creates a 
uation wherein the demands on geriatric services and 
ames for the aged increase correspondingly. As the number 
‘deaths in infancy (infant mortality) decreases the threat 
‘handicap from congenital disease rises. The possibility 
heart surgery and kidney transplants, while promising 

ype to sufferers of heart and kidney disease, brings with 
an immediate demand for sophisticated facilities, highly 
jined surgeons and the organs themselves. Only a century 
jo, infectious diseases were as a group the single most 
yportant cause of death, but are now usually short-lived 
nesses and rarely a cause of death. In its place the 

aronic diseases, such as heart disease and cancer, are 

1e major problem facing the health-care professions. 


ness in our society is, to a certain degree, a reflection of 
1e life style we keep and the environment in which we live. 
the process of mastering our environments and striving 

r affluence we pollute the environment; we subject our- 
alves to the pressures of highly organized societies; we 

at, drink and smoke too much; and we kill and disable with 
ur automobiles. 


though there has been marked improvement in medical care 
1 Canada, the overall result has been a change in charac- 
>¢ of the need for health care. In this chapter we will por- 
‘ay this phenomenon using statistics which are collected 
rimarily from administrative and institutional records. Thus 
he health trends illustrated pertain only to those persons 
vho have entered health-care institutions, have been afflicted 
vith a reportable disease, or who have died. Also contained 
n this chapter is information relating to the expenditures 

or, and the utilization of facilities and manpower in the 
yealth-care sector. 


Measures of Health Status 

Nhether an individual enjoys a healthy life depends on a 
umber of interrelated factors, not the least being genetic 
sonstitution. In addition, our life style, the social and 
ohysical environment, and an effective health-care delivery 
system play an obvious role in the determination of our 
nealth status. Yet, health is far more than the absence of 
disease. Unfortunately, the health of our population can, 

at the present time, only be measured by the presence or 
absence of disease. The measures we have are Clearly only 
crude indicators of health status, for example, life expec- 
tancy, the cause of death and the prevalence of disease. 


Life expectancy over the past four decades has increased 
steadily for both sexes, so that now, at birth, males may 
expect to live to almost 70 years of age and females to 
slightly more than 77 years (Chart 4.1). Most of these gains 
in life expectancy may be attributed to the corresponding 
decline in infant mortality over the past 50 years (Charts 
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4.2 and 4.3) and not to a reduction in the incidence of 
disease in our population. Although life expectancy at birth 
has increased, the life expectancy of those in adulthood has 
remained stable and many people still die before reaching 
retirement. 


The major cause of death of men is coronary heart disease. 
Beginning at age 40 it is, by far, the primary cause of death 
(Chart 4.4). After age 60, strokes (cerebro-vascular acci- 
dents) are a significant cause of death. In women, cancer 
of the breast, cancer of the uterus and ovary, and cancer 
of the intestines are major causes of death. However, after 
age 50, coronary heart disease resulting from hardening of 
the arteries (arteriosclerosis) is the primary Cause of 


death. 


It is interesting to note that over the past twenty years 
the total death rate for females between 45 and 65 has 
decreased steadily while that for males in this age group 
has remained relatively stable. A conclusive explanation 
of this phenomenon cannot be given. 


The increasing effectiveness of medical care over the past 
few decades has certainly had some impact on the changing 
pattern of disease. Nevertheless, once a chronic disease 

is diagnosed, it usually results in the eventual death of 

the individual. Health care may alleviate the symptoms and 
may even prolong life; however, the classical cure for 
Chronic disease is a rarity. The only real “cure” for chronic 
diseases is prevention through environmental or lifestyle 
change. The task of contending with the causes of chronic 
disease is predominantly a societal one, not a medical one. 


The percentage of men who smoke regularly has decreased 
from 55% of the male population in 1965 to 45% in 1974 
(Chart 4.7). Smoking is a Cause of lung cancer and many 
forms of respiratory disease, and has been statistically 
linked with coronary heart disease. It may take some years 
for the reduction in the incidence of smoking to result in 

a change in the death rate. Smoking in the female popula- 
tion has remained relatively constant at about 31% in 

both 1965 and 1974. These figures, however, hide the fact 
that the percentage of regular female smokers in the 15-19 
year age group has jumped from 19% in 1965 to 28% in 1974. 


The number of gallons of absolute alcohol consumed per 
adult 15 years and over increased 27% between 1966 and 
1974 (Chart 4.8). A strong body of evidence links the amount 
of alcohol consumed directly with the incidence of alcohol- 
ism in a population. In addition, alcohol consumption directly 
contributes to cirrhosis of the liver. Consumption levels vary 
from province to province, from a low of 1.83 gallons per 
adult in New Brunswick to a high of 4.76 gallons per adult 
in the Yukon Territories (Chart 4.9). A survey conducted in 
Ontario by the Addiction Research Foundation revealed that 
overall there are proportionately more drinkers in the 20-29 
year age group than any other age group (Chart 4.10). 
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An interesting way of measuring the relative importance to 
society of different causes of death is measuring the poten- 
tial years of life lost between the ages of 1 to 70. For 
example, a death at the age of 20 would add 50 years to the 
total, whereas a death at the age of 65 would only add 5 
years. Referring to Chart 4.12, it can be seen that when 
using this method of comparison, automobile accidents are 
by far the most important cause of death to society, account- 
ing for 176,707 potential years of life lost in 1974. Motor 
vehicle accidents are followed by coronary heart disease, 
other accidents, and suicide as responsible for taking most 
years of living from males. The pattern in females is ex- 
actly the same except that breast cancer is also a major 
cause of death (Chart 4.11). The potential years of life 

lost measure places greater weight on deaths in the young 
than the old. With this in mind, it is interesting to note that 
the potential years of life lost have increased in motor vehi- 
cle accidents and suicide between the years 1970 and 1974 
(Chart 4.12). 


The suicide rate has been rising steadily over the past 

15 years (Chart 4.13). Although more suicide attempts are 
made by women than men, males succeed more often, with 
twice as many males as females dying by their own hand 
(Chart 4.14). 


Aside from the mortality statistics mentioned above, the 
other major indicators of ill health are the diagnoses of 
patients in hospitals (hospital morbidity) and the diagno- 
ses of patients visiting physicians in their offices. There 

are no data on illnesses which are self-treated or improve 
before a visit is made to a physician. In addition, there 

is a dearth of information about the chronically disabled 

in Canada and the total number of days that Canadians remain 
at home in bed because of illness. These major gaps in the 
available health information should be resolved with the 
initiation of a continuing national health survey in 1979. 


Females accounted for 56% of the total days spent in hos- 
pital in 1973, with diseases of the circulatory system (heart 
disease, phlebitis, etc.), resulting in almost one fifth of 
these days (Chart 4.15). Pregnancy and its complications 
contribute significantly to the total. 


As has already been discussed, automobile accidents are 
a major cause of death and the primary cause of potential 
years Of life lost. In addition, they are a major contributor to 
the number of days spent in hospital in Canada. Chart 4.16 
illustrates the importance of this health problem among the 
young. Fifty per cent of all persons involved in non-fatal 
motor vehicle accidents are between the ages of five and 
twenty-four. 


Data from the Saskatchewan Medical Care Insurance Com- 
mission in 1971 provides some insight into the kinds of 
illness treated by physicians outside the hospital. Medical 
services data have only recently become a source of informa- 
tion on health status with the advent of national medicare. 
At the present time, the use of medicare administrative 
records is in the early stages of development, and little data 
are availablé for study. A large percentage of the visits paid 
for were for circulatory and respiratory system diseases in 
keeping with a similar pattern of disease treated in hospital 
(Chart 4.17). 
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leading to hospitalization is provided by the rates of first a 
mission to psychiatric in-patient facilities (Chart 4.18). In 
1974, first admissions for alcoholism occurred most fre- | 
quently in males, particularly in the age group 40-49 years, 
| 


| 
if 
A reflection of the annual incidence of mental disorders 


First admissions for neuroses occur primarily in females, 
particularly in the age group 30-39 years. 


Health Services: Utilization and Cost 


The overall trend in health care expenditure is upward. 
The cost of health care has risen very rapidly over the 
past decade. When we look at the cost for services, itis 
apparent that hospitals have consumed well over half the 
total since 1958, while total expenditures for health : 
care have increased by more than 150% to 1973 (Table — 
4.19). In addition, hospital costs per patient day of 
care, as the result of increased staffing, higher salaries, | 
and more sophisticated equipment, have risen steeply over 
the past fifteen years (Table 4.20). 


Since 1969 hospitals have been able to legally perform 
therapeutic abortions upon the approval of a hospital ther- 
apeutic abortion committee made up of three physicians. 
Over the years 1972 to 1974, the total number of therapeu- 
tic abortions performed in hospitals has risen steadily 
(Table'4.21), but the abortion rate varies widely by province 


The mix of available health professionals plays a signi- 
ficant role in determining the quality, amount and type of — 
health care given. The growth in numbers of health profes- 
sionals has differed from discipline to discipline over 

the past few years. For example, over the 7-year period 
from 1968 to 1974, the ratio of physicians to population 
has changed 25%, to one physician for every 586 persons. 
(Table 4.22), while the dentist to population ratio, over | 
the 11 years from 1964 to 1974, changed just 16% to one 
dentist for every 2,670 people (Chart 4.23). The physician — 
and dentist to population ratios vary widely from pro- 

vince to province. 


The geographic distribution of physicians does effect 

the utilisation of medical care in both urban and rural 
locations. Studies have indicated that patients minimize 
the distance they have to travel to reach a physician. Ta- — 
ble 4.24 shows the distance persons in Alberta had to tra- 
vel to visit a general practitioner in 1971. In census di- 
vision 11 (Edmonton) almost 88% of the population were 
within 9 kilometres of a general practitioner, whereas in 
northwest Alberta (census division 15), less than 48% of 
the population were within 9 kilometres of a physician, and 
13% had to travel more than 50 kilometres to visit a 
physician. 


International Comparisons 


The expectation of life has traditionally been the 

indicator of health most commonly used in international 
comparisons, since it is based on the registration of 
death, which is very accurate in western industrial na- 
tions. Whether these figures actually reflect the overall 
health of the population in the countries mentioned in 
Chart 4.25, however, has yet to be proved statistically. 
What the figures do show is that the Swedes tend to have 
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2 longest life expectancy and that Canada compares 
Horably with the other countries shown in this exhibit. 


1e infant mortality rate is another frequently used indi- 
‘tor of health for comparison between countries. Although 
(nada ranks among the countries with the lowest infant 
‘ortality in the world, there are still obeople and areas in 
(nada (the Indian population of the north and some larger 
‘oan centres) that have significantly higher infant mor- 

lity rates than the average. 


|ymparing causes of death by country (Chart 4.27) reveals 
4yme interesting and puzzling differences. Japan, for exam- 
2, has a much lower incidence of coronary heart disease 
‘an Canada and yet a much higher incidence of death due to 
rokes, yet both these diseases are caused by arterioscle- 
isis (hardening of the arteries). The similarities in the 
,uses of death between Canada and the United States are 
ore remarkable than the dissimilarities, although the 

nited States has a higher death rate from both coronary 
sart disease and stroke and a lower death rate from acci- 


ents. 


JEFINITIONS 

ife expectancy and life tables: Life tables are the calcu- 
tion of the survival probabilities of a cohort of 100,000 
eople. These tables show how, on the basis of mortality 
ites at each age of the given years, these 100,000 people 
re reduced in number by death. Since these calculations 
re based on current mortality patterns there is an assump- 
on that the mortality rates in the given year remain constant 
uring the life of the individual. Life expectancy was calcu- 
ited using an average of the mortality rates of the three 
ears centered around the census year. 


standardized (age-adjusted) death rates: When crude 
leath rates are compared over a period of time, a difficulty 
irises; while the death rate for each age group may remain 
sonstant, changes in the age composition of the popula- 

ion may bring changes in the overall rate of mortality. This 
actor may be offset by standardizing the rates — that is, 

dy applying the death rates for each age group in each 
year to an arbitrary standard population, usually the actual 
Jopulation in one particular year. It can thus be calcula- 

ed what the overall death rate would have been in each year, 
ad the age and sex composition of the population remained- 
constant over the whole period. 


Infant mortality: Deaths of children less than one year old. 


Exogenous mortality: Infant deaths due to causes OF dis- 
eases other than congenital or inherited diseases. The 
exogenous death rate was found using the Bourgeois-Pichat 
method which gives a good approximation to the actual 
tate. The method is as follows: 

Exogenous death rate = 1.228 x Post-neonatal death rate 
‘It then follows that: 

Total infant death rate — Endogenous death rate = 

Exogenous death rate 


Perinatal mortality: Deaths of infants under one week of 
-age plus stillbirths. A stillbirth is the death of a foetus of 28 
or more weeks gestation. 

| 

/ 
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Potential years of life lost due to death prior to age 70: 
The life years lost were calculated for each five-year 

age group with the exception of the first age group, which 
was disaggregated into 0-1 and 1-4 years of age. The Cal- 
culations were based on causes of death selected from the 
Intermediate A List of the International Classification of 
Diseases. 


Potential years of life lost between the ages of 1 and 70: 
The life years lost were calculated by totalling the remaining 
years until age 70 for each person who dies between the 
age of 1 and 70 during the year. For example, a person dying 
at age 30 would contribute 40 years to the total. 


Consumption of absolute alcohol: Based on the following 
strengths: beer — 5% absolute alcohol by volume 

wine — 15% absolute alcohol by volume 

spirits — 40% absolute alcohol by volume 
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Chart 4.1 | 

LIFE EXPECTANCY(1) AT BIRTH, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, 1974 
years 
64 66 68 70 72 74 76 7 

Canada 

Newfoundland 


Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Quebec 


Ontario 


Manitoba 


Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


British Columbia 


Female 


(1) These data should be considered as provisional since they are based on mortality data for the single year 1974 rather than on three 
years as is customary. As well, the populations by age and sex used for the denominator in calculating death rates and subsequent 
life table quantities are ‘estimates’ and subject to revision after the 1976 census counts are available. These considerations would 
have the most effect on the smaller provinces. 


Post-neonatal deaths(2) 


Neonatal deaths(1) 
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) These figures represent deaths of infants less than 28 days old. 


») These figures represent deaths of infants between four weeks and 1 year of age. 


shart 4.3 

FANT MORTALITY 
te per 1,000 live births 
40 


‘ oe Exogenous deaths(2) 


Endogenous deaths(1) 
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deaths due to congenital or inherited disease. 


(1) These figures represent infant 
that are not congenital or inherited. 


(2) These figures represent infant deaths due to causes or diseases 
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Chart 4.4 
MAJOR CAUSES OF DEATH AMONG MALES BY AGE, 1974(1) 
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(1) The death of persons 85 years of age and over were not plotted because these data are aggregated and therefore would give a 
distorted curve. The curve would eventually drop to zero. 
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a 4.4 (cont’d) 
|AJOR CAUSES OF DEATH AMONG FEMALES BY AGE, 1974(1) 
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_ (1) The death of persons 85 years of age and over were not plotted because these data are aggregated and therefore would give a 
distorted curve. The curve would eventually drop to zero. 
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Chart 4.5 
FATAL MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENTS, BY AGE OF VICTIM, 1973 
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GE-SPECIFIC DEATH RATES, BY SEX 
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Chart 4.7 
REGULAR SMOKERS BY AGE AND SEX | 
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art 4.8 
YNSUMPTION OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES PER PERSON AGED 15 AND OVER 
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1) Represents the fiscal year ending March 31, 1974. 
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Chart 4.9 | 
CONSUMPTION OF ABSOLUTE ALCOHOL PER PERSON AGED 15 AND OVER, | 
| 


BY PROVINCE, 1974(1) 
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(1) Represents the fiscal year ending March 31, 1974. 
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PROPORTION OF THE POPULATION OF ONTARIO AGED 15 AND OVER THAT USE ALCOHOL 
BY AGE AND SEx, 1969 
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rt 4.11 
OPORTION OF POTENTIAL YEARS OF LIFE LOST THROUGH DEATH, BY SEX, 


R PERSONS AGED 1-70, 1974 
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Chart 4.12 
RATES(1) OF POTENTIAL YEARS OF LIFE LOST BETWEEN AGES 1 AND 70 BY MAJOR CAUSES © 
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(1) Includes rates between 1 and 70, age-adjusted to Canadian 1974 population. 
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art 4.13 
JICIDE RATES(1) 
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hart 4.14 
UICIDE RATE BY AGE AND SEX, 1974 
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Chart 4.15 
DAYS OF HOSPITALIZATION(1), BY DIAGNOSIS AND SEX 1973(2) 
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(1) Total number of days of hospitalizationis 41,590,130. 
(2) Excludes newborns and persons in hospitals in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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N-FATAL MOTOR VEHICLE TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS, 1973 
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Chart 4.17 
MEDICAL SERVICES BY DIAGNOSIS, SASKATCHEWAN, 1971(1) 
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(1) Total number of services is 5,746,260. 
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YCHIATRIC INPATIENT FACILITIES: 
ST ADMISSIONS, 1974, AND PATIENTS ON BOOKS, 1973(1) FOR SELECTED DIAGNOSES BY AGE AND SEX(2) 
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1) Latest available data. The 1973 year-end census of patients on books approximates the January 1, 1974 census. 


2) The rates are per 100,000 population. 
3) Includes alcoholism with and without psychosis. 
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Table 4.19 


EXPENDITURES ON PERSONAL HEALTH CARE IN CONSTANT 


1971. DOLEARS 


PERSPECTIVE CANADA 


Hospital Physicians’ Dentists’ Prescription Total 
services services services drugs | 
millions of dollars | 
1958 Iecoonn 489.9 169.8 98.6 1,995.0 
1963 2,004.9 663.8 213.6 155:6 3,037.9 
1968 2,003.0 935.2 255.0 294.4 4,358.2 
1973 3,188.8 1,285.8 326.2 493.0 5,293.8 
Table 4.20 
CHARACTERISTICS OF HOSPITALS AND HOSPITALIZATIONS 
Rated bed Average Average Cost per 
Operating capacity(1) daily length patient-day 
hospitals per 1,000 Admissions number of stay 
population of (in days) Current Constant 
patients dollars _—_ dollars(2) 
Public general hospitals: 
1958 955 5.5 2,442,901 76,007 10.9 17.84 20.26 
1963 976 59) 2,860 008 90,941 TiS 26.87 23.20 
1968 1,043 Oo s.210o1 104,679 Tey 45.01 25.84 
1973 1,049 6.4 3,659,978 120,599 10.8 77.09 31.04 
1974 1,043 6.6 3,707,699 hea 11.0 Joea8 34.26 
Public mental 
institutions(3): 
1958 A B55 2230 65,597 4.08 4.74 
1963 83 O58) 39,559 65,596 6.34 5.49 
1968 105 ono 56,324 61,609 13.84 9.38 
1973 10 2.6 S214 48,377 30.76 19.62 
1974 108 fx) S508 43,894 38.61 24.90 
Public tuberculosis 
sanatoria: 
1958 51 Oy 4 15,930 9,352 O57 11.07 
1963 39 0.4 10,803 5,380 =H Tor6y, 13.7% 
1968 36 0.2 7,740 2,760 134.9 27.19 17.06 
1973 11 - 2,278 649 109.3 48.07 23.168 
1974 6 - 1,219 311 99.7 65.34 34.19 


(1) The number of beds and cribs which the hospital is designed to accomodate on the basis of established standards of floor 


area per bed. 
(2) In 1967 dollars. 
(3) Includes all mental institutions. 
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HERAPEUTIC ABORTIONS AND RATES, BY PROVINCE 
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Number of therapeutic 


Abortion rate per 


abortions 1,000 females 15-44 years 

1972 1973 1974 1972 1973 1974 

Jewfoundland tes 193 184 eal 1.6 1.5 
‘rince Edward Island 45 41 50 2.0 Al, i 1.9 
Jova Scotia 837 932 1,062 5.0 5.3 5.9 
Jew Brunswick 183 341 440 ies 2.4 30 
Quebec 2.047 Brat 4,453 Pa) Oe 3.0 
Intario 20 2c 22,603 24,795 Whee 125 Wes 
Manitoba TS 1,259 1,411 5.6 5.9 6.4 
Saskatchewan 1,043 1,219 1, Ms Bw, 6.6 6.3 
Alberta 3,887 4,047 4,391 10.2 Oe Vil2 
British Columbia 8,179 9,176 10,024 16.7 17 18.7 
Yukon 48 76 63 10.9 Vie 14.6 
Northwest Territories 44 Bil HS: 5.6 6.1 9.0 
Canada(1) 38,853 43,201 48,136 7.9 8.6 9.5 


(1) The Canada total includes 157 cases for 


cases in 1974. 


Table 4.22 


RATIO OF ACTIVE PHYSICIANS TO POPULATION, BY PROVINCE 


which the residence was not reported in 1972, 122 such cases in 1973 and 12 


1968 1970 1972 1974 

Newfoundland t3e0 to1-1.09 1et056 1:836 
Prince Edward Island 121,196 1d Ono A035 
Nova Scotia Teebe 12758 1:692 12552 
New Brunswick 1:1,049 11.04 1:979 #2923 
Quebec 12.703 1:681 1:626 12558 
Ontario 1:709 1:637 1,586 1:568 
Manitoba 120 1:702 12630 #5611 
Saskatchewan 1:884 1:817 1:804 Aas th 
Alberta 1:764 Lay iG7. OLE 1:634 
British Columbia 1:661 1-613 1:584 562 
Yukon Th ps Oa 1ES50 iialet sts) 1:870 
Northwest Territories 1:2,000 ieieow al (Nea ea on alla 
Canada e7o4 1:683 ieOoc 1:586 
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Table 4.23 


RATIO OF LICENSED DENTISTS TO POPULATION BY PROVINCE OF LICENSURE 


PERSPECTIVE CANADa | 


| 


| 
| 


1964 1966 1968 1970 1972 1974 | 

Newfoundland Tel2e3 T9667, 1:9,370 1:8,339 1:8,313 1:8,667 | 
Prince Edward Island 13,516 123,633 iso; 793 1:3,793 133,229 1:2,878 | 
Nova Scotia 123,283 123,203 1:3,209 1:3,385 133,207 1:3,466 | 
New Brunswick 1:5,092 1:4,710 1:4,496 125,016 1:4,367 1:4,891 | 
Quebec 1:3,801 1:3,732 123/652 123,018 1:3,375 1:3,2880) 
Ontario 1i2o28 1:2,548 1:2,479 e233 73 1225316 1:2,309 | 
Manitoba 1:3,341 1:3,264 1:3,314 Tete 2,979 1:2,864 
Saskatchewan 1:4,831 1:4,341 1:4,211 1:4,164 ISH TAD 1:3,563 | 
Alberta 132;952 1:2,909 Wess 17 1:2,764 iv2zo02e 1:2,380 
British Columbia 2371 12387 1:2;337 132,203 1:2,048 1:1,999 | 
Canada is oao2 1:3,064 1525936 122,873 12,000 1:2,670 | 


le 4.24 


‘\ACTITIONER, 1971 
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RCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN ALBERTA, BY DISTANCE FROM CLOSEST GENERAL 


Kilometres from closest general practitioner 


Total 
0-4 5-9 10-19 20-29 30-49 50 and Total population 
over 
per cent 
NSUS 

Division(1): 
12-8 6.6 4.8 3:3 6.8 ee 100.0 39,165 
69.7 ee 973 8.8 5.0 100.0 86,650 
49.1 12-6 19:5 16.1 ah - 100.0 30,935 
; 31.6 is: GEE eae) 20.2 556 100.0 13,000 
) 34.2 9.0 1.925 21.8 eS) ~ 100.0 34,480 
} 40.8 42.6 3 8.6 O:7 - 100.0 447,115 
f 43.8 Co 24.9 13:6 10.0 - 100.0 38,350 
3 58.9 Bez, 22.0 8.6 1.8 - 100.0 85,670 
) 50:5 10.6 5.6 - 22 Zilia 100.0 19,800 
y 46.2 7.4 29.8 12.8 Shs: - 100.0 65,335 
1 47.3 40.3 Bo Ze 1.4 - 100.0 552,450 
2 36.8 18.1 23t2 ieee 6.6 3.6 100.0 54,870 
3 28.3 Wes 2250 ise 20.0 4.2 100.0 43,199 
4 59:5 Peo feo 6.6 21.8 see 100.0 21,650 
5 39.1 8.8 14.3 ees io2 13.1 100.0 94,775 
Total(2) 46.3 28.8 ics 1S 4.4 leo 100.0 1,628,040 


') The location of the census divisions are in the map below. 
») Represents total provincial distribution. 


Fy ees 
/ 
/ 
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MAJOR CENTRES WITHIN THE CENSUS 
DISTRICTS OF ALBERTA 
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. Calgary 
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. Jasper 
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. Fort McMurray 
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PERSPECTIVE CANADA 
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Chart 4.25 


LIFE EXPECTANCY AT SELECTED AGES FOR SELECTED COUNTRIES BY SEX, 1972 


years 


6 Federal Republic of Germany 


7 Italy 


1 Canada 
2 Mexico 


age in years 


8 Netherlands 


9 Sweden 


3 United States 


4 Japan 


10 England and Wales 


5 France 


rt 4.26 
“ANT MORTALITY FOR SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1972 
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Table 4.27 


STANDARDIZED DEATH RATES FOR SELECTED COUNTRIES, BY SEX, 1972(1) 


PERSPECTIVE CANA 


Malignant Ischaemic Cerebro- 
neoplasms heart vascular Accidents 
disease disease 
rates per 100,000 population 

Canada: 

Males 163.0 27953 fA Sils 

Females 114.9 141.0 G36 31 
England and Wales: 

Males 195.3 Zour 97.8 Shee! 

Females 124.3 A2qe5 93.2 1933 
France: 

Males 19335 77.4 96.6 85.4 

Females 104.0 34.9 72.8 36.5 
Federal Republic of Germany: 

Males 185.2 172.8 ees 12.6 

Females 127.0 77.9 95.0 O10 
Italy: 

Males late Ss 124.5 1015 61.9 

Females 107.4 #25 Bey 22.8 
Japan: 

Males 146.8 47.6 204.5 59.9 

Females 94.1 29.0 144.1 20.1 
The Netherlands: 

Males 194.7 203.9 T2326 Hol 

Females 2 2n0 92.6 69.0 PAT 40) 
Sweden: 

Males 152.4 254.1 59.8 48.3 

Females 120.0 145.2 Wise 21.6 
The United States: 

Males 161.9 Soe 80.3 74.0 

Females 110.8 182.9 ie 29.5 


(1) | The data for the United States are for 1977. 


EDUCATION 


ATION 


lementation of compulsory school attendance laws early 
ye century has meant that virtually all Canadians now 
ote at least ten years of their lives to formal educa- 

_ Furthermore, increasing social and technological 
aplexity have made it necessary for many to remain in 
ool well beyond compulsory age. In fact, to progress 

n Junior Kindergarten to PH.D. completion takes about 
decades — and schooling does not stop then. The recent 
surge in continuing education, whether it entails 

eshing old skills, learning new ones or taking courses 

of interest, indicates that education is a life-long 

cess. 


m years of personal experience, most people “know what 
ication is all about”, and have opinions about its 

2ngths and shortcomings based on their own involvement 
1 that of their children. But, despite all this, common ideas 
ut education in Canada tend to be impressionistic and 
gjective. Few people are aware of the overall structure, 
‘ent and impact of the education system, its evolution, 

d the direction it may take in the future. 


rhaps one of the major obstacles to a clear understanding 
Canada’s education system is the division of jurisdic- 

n among the various levels of government. Education is 
provincial responsibility, although the federal govern- 

ent operates and administers a limited number of institu- 
ns. As a result, ten (twelve if the Yukon and Northwest 
srritories are counted) separate systems have been created; 
\d even within a single province, variations on the pre- 
lent structure may exist. 


all areas, however, Canadian education is divided into 
ree successive levels: elementary, secondary, and post- 
>condary. 


ementary education is general and basic. When students 

ach the secondary level (high school), they usually have 
choice of at least two programs: academic and vocational. 

he academic program consists of courses preparatory to 
ost-secondary education, while vocational programs prepare 
udents either for an occupation or for more advanced 
pecialized studies. At the elementary and secondary levels, 

t least four types of schools may be distinguished: 

Regular public(1) — established and operated by local 
authorities according to the public school act of the 
province; 

_ Federal — administered directly by the federal govern- 
ment (overseas and Indian schools), 

Private — non-sectarian or church-affiliated, operated 
and administered directly by private individuals or groups, 
and 

. Handicapped — administered directly by provincial 
governments. 


\fter high school, students may undertake post-secondary 
raining in either a non-university institution (non-degree- 
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granting) or university (degree-granting). 


The 192 non-university institutions (colleges d’enseignement 
général et professionnels(2), Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology, agricultural colleges, schools of art, etc.) 

offer career-oriented programs of one to four years 
duration. Some also provide one- to two-year academic 
programs after which students may enter university. 


Admission to one of Canada’s 67 universities is usually 
contingent upon high school graduation. Undergraduate degree 
programs (bachelor’s) last from three to five years, 
depending on the entrant's qualifications and the nature 

of the degree sought (pass or honours). Professional schools 
begin at different stages, have various entrance require- 
ments, and offer programs of different lengths, usually 

three to five years. A bachelor’s degree at the honours 
level is normally necessary for acceptance into a master’s 
program. Most entail one year of study, but some master’s 
degrees take two years to complete. Doctoral studies usually 
require entrants to have a master's degree in the same 
field. 


Non-university institutions are either operated or super- 
vised by the provincial government. Since most universities 
receive considerable financial support from the federal and 
provincial governments, it is difficult to make a distinc- 

tion between public and private. 


Because education is one of the most age-related activities 
in society, enrolment is extremely sensitive to population 
trends. Compulsory attendance means that the size of the 
school-age population almost predetermines enrolment at the 
elementary and secondary levels, the enrolment rates being 
98.0% and 97.4%, respectively. Full-time post-secondary 
enrolment, related to the number of 18-24-year-olds, is 
about 20%, and is projected to remain near that level for 
the rest of the century. Therefore, post-secondary enrol- 
ment also parallels the size of the relevant age group. 


While descriptive statistics on numbers of teachers, 
students, graduates, and expenditures have long been col- 
lected and readily available, measures of the system's 
output, in terms of what is taught and learned, have proven 
elusive. The following charts and tables do not fill this 

gap, but they do attempt to go beyond straight numerical 
counts and suggest the effect education has had on Canadian 
society, and how that effect has changed and will change 
over time. 


(1) Regular public schools include Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic separate schools and schools operated in Canada by the 
Department of National Defence within the framework of 
the public school system. 


(2) Before entering university, students in Quebec must complete 
the two-year CEGEP academic program. 
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DATA 


The impact of education on the Canadian population, 
particularly those apt to be in the labour force, is shown 

in Tables 5.1 and 5.3 and Chart 5.2. A steady rise in the 
educational attainment (measured by completed years in 
school) of persons 14 and older is demonstrated by the 
actual figures in Table 5.1; moreover, projected figures 
indicate that the general level of attainment is expected 

to continue increasing. The same trend, though more pro- 
nounced is projected in Table 5.3 for the annual number 
of school leavers, who constitute the majority of all new 
labour force entrants. The percentage who leave after high 
school graduation or before is expected to decline as large 
numbers undertake post-secondary training. Chart 5.2 indi- 
cates that higher educational attainment is associated with 
greater labour-force participation. 


Chart 5.4 shows the percentage of males and females of each 
age who were enrolled in the education system in 1972. This 
occurs because enrolment during the compulsory ages is 
almost 100%, but tapers off once students are not legally 
bound to attend school. 


However, while the general distribution of enrolment prob- 
ably will not change greatly, continual shifts in the 

number of students at each level are likely for the 

rest of the century. Chart 5.5 projects the courses of the 
three age groups most relevant to education until 2001 
(assuming a low fertility rate and net annual migration of 
140,000). They reflect a change in population trends caused 
by the post-war baby-boom and an abrupt decline in fertility 
since the early 1960's. Since enrolment at each level of 
education is closely related to the size of the relevant 

age group, it, too, will follow the pattern in Chart 5.5. 


Throughout most of Canada, school attendance is compulsory 
up to the age of 15 years. Chart 5.6, showing the percent- 
ages of girls and boys aged 15 to 17 attending school in 
1961 and 1974, indicates that a higher proportion of 
children now remain in school after having reached com- 
pulsory school attendance age. 


Another indication of the trend toward more years of 
education is the rise in full-time post-secondary enrolment 
shown in Table 5.7 and Chart 5.8. Enrolment has increased 
not only in absolute numbers but also as a percentage of 
the 18-24 age group and in relation to the total population. 
Table 5.9 provides a finer breakdown of full- and part-time 
enrolment for the same period. 


One of the most significant developments in post-secondary 
education in the last 15 years has been the growing partic- 
ipation of women. Table 5.10 and Chart 5.11 illustrate how 
this participation has changed since 1962. As a percentage 
of all enrolment, the steady rise of females in universities 

is in sharp contrast to the overall decline in female 
enrolment in non-university institutions. The relative drop 

in female enrolment in non-university institutions and the 
corresponding rise in university enrolment shown in Table 
5.10 is, however, somewhat specious. The former is partly 
due to reduction of nursing programs from three to two 
years; while the latter came about largely by the transfer 

of teacher training to the university sector. Women con- 
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stitute the majority of enrolment in both fields. Table 
5.12 indicates that women have made gains in each disciplin 
shown, although their representation in traditionally “male” 
fields — engineering, commerce and business administratio 
agriculture, law — is still small. 


Tables 5.13 to 5.15 show the dramatic increase inthe 
number of academic degrees awarded since 1963 — a thre 
fold rise in bachelor’s, first professional and master’s | 
degrees, and more than a fourfold rise in Ph.D.’s. Women . 
have made consistent gains in the receipt of bachelor’s | 
and master’s degrees; however, they were only a little mor 
than one-tenth of all Ph.D. graduates. 


The recent upsurge in continuing education, whether offere 
by school boards, colleges, universities, or taken by cor- 
respondence, is evident in the almost two million regis- 
trations shown for 1973-1974 in Table 5.16. Registrations 
in continuing education courses shown in Table 5.16 do ni 
represent the number of students enrolled, as one person. 
may register in more than one course during an academic 
year. Non-credit courses have proven increasingly popula) 
with registrations in all sponsoring agencies increasing eac 
year. Credit course registrations have fallen since 1971- — 
1972, although they still predominate in universities and 
correspondence studies. 


Tables 5.17 and 5.18 summarize some financial aspects o 
education. The former shows that in dollars, total expen- 
ditures on education, and expenditures per person of labo. 
force and per full-time student have increased since 1962 
1963. However, as a percentage of the Gross National Produ 
and of all government spending, the peak years were the - 
early seventies. The distribution of expenditures on dif- 
ferent educational levels reflects the shifts in enrolment 
caused by the population patterns in Chart 5.5, and changir 
societal concerns. Elementary-secondary now receives abo 
12% less of the total than it did in 1962-1963, while the — 
post-secondary non-university share is greater. The portio 
of the education dollar that goes to universities and for 

vocational training has increased overall, but the highest — 
level for both was 1970-1971. | 


Table 5.18 compares educational and economic indicators 
Canada with those of eight other countries for the years 

1965, 1970 and 1971. As a percentage of the population, 
enrolment in Canada is second only to the United States. 


DEFINITIONS 


Continuing education: A process in which out-of-school 
adults undertake learning activities with the intent of 
effecting changes in knowledge, skills and attitudes to 
meet personal, occupational or community needs. 


Educational Attainment: The highest level of formal 
schooling completed. 


Enrolment rate: The number of students enrolled in 
any level of the education system, related to the size of 
the population of a particular age. 


‘ATION 


le 5.1 


UCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF PERSONS 14 YEARS AND OVER(1) 


Actual Projected 
1951(2) 1961 (2) Aone 1974 1980 1985 
per cent : a 

condary or less 92.9 90.0 82.0 80.2 74.2 68.3 
st-secondary: 

Non-university 2.8 4.5 8.4 9.4 12.8 16.0 

University 4.3 eye) 9.6 10.4 13.0 1oe 

Total post-secondary el 10.0 18.0 19.8 25,0 OA at 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

tal persons 000’s 9,/59 12,047 woe 16,706 18,708 19,840 


) Includes high school and university graduates currently in the system. 


) Includes only persons 15 years and over in 1957 and 1967. 


hart 5.2 


ABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES BY EDUCATION ATTAINED, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, 


\PRIL 1975(1) 


lale 


emale married 


Ce et, a gD Ae 


-emale single and other 


Ra DPN pes NAD Nd 


10 20 30 


(=) 


60 


Elementary — Secondary: 

1 Grade 8 or less 

2 Secondary — not complete 

3 Secondary — complete 
Post-secondary: 

1 Non-university — not complete 
2 Non-university — complete 

3 University — not complete 

4 University — complete 


70 80 90 100% 


(1) The labour force participation rate is defined as the percentage of the population 14 years of age and over in the labour force. 
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Table 5.3 


PROJECTED EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF PERSONS LEAVING SCHOOL 


PERSPECTIVE CANADA 


Projected 

1971(1) 1975 1980 1985 
000’s | 

Elementary and secondary: 
Not completed 184.8 191.0 174.8 146.5, 
Completed secondary 84.5 101.3 eee) 71.6 

Total elementary and 
secondary 269.3 292.3 274.6 2181 
Post-secondary: | 
Some 5AS OL, 86.7 93.6. 
Completed 96.9 doh 138.1 157.8) 
Total post-secondary ove 185.8 224.8 251.4 
Total 420.7 478.1 499.4 469.5 
per cent | 
Elementary and secondary: | 
Not completed 43.9 39.9 35.0 31i2 
Completed secondary 201 Pee 20.0 1593 
Total elementary and | 
secondary 64.0 Olal 55.0 46.5. 
Post-secondary: | 
Some 13.0 14.8 17.4 19:9) 
Completed 23.0 24.1 27.6 33.6 
Total post-secondary 36.0 38.9 45.0 5 ae 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(1) Estimated. 
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Chart 5.5 
SELECTED AGE GROUP POPULATIONS RELEVANT TO SCHOOL ENROLMENT(1) 


millions Projections 
42 eS ie 
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S 
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(1) For the projections it was assumed that there is a fertility rate of 1.80 and net annual migration of +140,000. 
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rt 5.6 
3CENTAGE OF THE POPULATION AGED 15 TO 17 YEARS ATTENDING SCHOOL, BY SEX 


cent 15 years 16 years 17 years 


: 
: 
| 
: 

\ 


1961 1974 
Viale 
Female 


ble 5.7 


ST-SECONDARY ENROLMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE 
PULATION AGED 18 to 24, AND PER 100,000 POPULATION(1) 


sademic Full-time Enrolment as Enrolment 
ar post-secondary a percentage er 
enrolment of population 100,000 

aged 18-24 population 

000’s 

962-1963 196.7 Stet 1,058 
965-1966 Pe 13.4 1,393 
970-1971 INT ASY AS) om 2230 
971-1972 496.8 ore 2,303 
972-1973 513.4 18.4 2300 
973-1974 5oolo 18.9 2415 
974-1975(2) 558.5 19.1 2,488 
975-1976(2) 59253 19.6 2,598 


1) Refers to the beginning of the academic year. 
2) Preliminary figures. 
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Chart 5.8 


PERSPECTIVE CANADA | 


FULL-TIME POST-SECONDARY ENROLMENT AND POPULATION AGED 18-24 YEARS 


000's 
4,000 
3,000 
2,000 | 
Population aged 18-24 years 
1,000 
900 | 
800 
700 _ 
600 “ 
500 
400 
300 | 
Full-time post-secondary enrolment | 
200 
100 
1962" 1963 ~ 1964, ~1965. 9 1966°" 1967)" 1968) ) 1969) 19/0 Say 1972 1973 1974 5Rear 
Table 5.9 
POST-SECONDARY ENROLMENT(1) 
1962- 1965- 1970- 1971- 1972- 1973- 1974- 1975- 
1963 1966 eva! 1972 1973 1974 1975(2) 1976(2) 
000's 
Full-time enrolment: 
Non-university 5o-6 69.4 166.1 173.8 191.0 20 eo 211.4 222.4 
University: 
Undergraduate 12a, 187.0 276.3 2071 284.9 295.0 309.6 329.6 
Graduate 8.4 Wes Sone 39.9 cea les Weal 37.5 40.4 
Total university 141.1 204.2 309-5 323.0 322.4 332.1 347.1 370.0 
Total full-time 196.7 21356 475.6 496.8 513.4 533.6 SoG 592.4 
Part-time enrolment (university): 
Undergraduate 38.6 65.3 142.2 137.4 132.5 (even, 145.3 158.4 
Graduate 5.4 Tht 14.4 18.0 20.5 2o.0 24.3 26.1 
Total part-time 44.0 (30 156.6 155.4 153-0 iG 1e2 169.6 184.5 


(1) Refers to the beginning of the academic year. 


(2) Preliminary figures. 


ATION 


e 5.10 
IMEN AS A PERCENTAGE OF POST-SECONDARY ENROLMENT(1) 
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1962- 1965- 1970- 1971- 1972- 1973- 1974- 
1963 1966 1971 1972 1973 1974(2) 1975(2) 
per cent 
-time enrolment: 
Jon-university 69.8 58.8 46.9 45.9 46.4 46.6 46.8 
Jniversity: 
Undergraduate 27.8 B2.1 36.7 Wet BG:0 39.6 41.1 
Graduate Peed 18.2 2253 22.6 24.3 26.0 26.3 
Total university 21.0 SMe Bout 36.0 36.9 38.1 39.5 
Total full-time 39.1 38.4 39.2 39.5 40.4 41.3 42.2 
rt-time enrolment (university): 
Undergraduate Alec 41.2 42.4 47.2 52.8 54.0 54.9 
Graduate live 19.8 fash 24.1 26.0 27.3 28.6 
Total part-time Bre 39.0 40.7 44.5 49.2 50.1 Silat 


Refers to the beginning of the academic year. 


Preliminary figures. 


hart 5.11 
VOMEN AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL FULL-TIME POST-SECONDARY ENROLMENT 
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Table 5.12 


FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE ENROLMENT BY FIELD 


OF STUDY AND SEX 


PERSPECTIVE CANADA 


Academic year 


1962- 1965- 1970- 1971- 1972- 1973- 
1963 1966 1971 1972 1973 1974 
Arts and science 000’s 70.8 107.0 154.6 155.9 T50%2 52a; 
% female 30.3 34.6 39.0 40.6 40.7 41.4 
Agriculture 000’s 2.0 2.4 Dal 3.5 3.1 3.6 
% female 4.4 Tears 10.5 toatl WORT 19.5 

Commerce and business 
administration 000’s 7.9 10.7 16.7 20.2 223 Vas 71 
% female 6.5 Thee} 10.2 13.9 16.1 18.1 
Education 000’s 1641 24.0 38.5 38.8 36.8 38.4 
% female 48.7 55.6 56.4 55.5 57.6 58.5 

Engineering and 

applied science 000’s 15.9 Use ve Pha b 26.6 ZOnn 25.9 
% female 0.9 al 1.8 2.4 2.6 6}. 
Law 000’s Po8) 4.0 es: 7.8 8.1 8.4 
% female 53 6.1 127, 14.9 18.0 20% 
Medicine 000’s Ane 4.6 Sei e.8 6.8 (a 
% female 105 V2.4 18.1 ZOES Pp 24.3 
Other medical sciences 000’s 5.9 U8 10.6 WUH 11.8 12% 
% female bf 20 66.3 68.9 69.0 Or Ti 
Other 000’s 6.9 Bc sey 16.3 20.1 21.2 
% female 42.0 48.3 55.9 yaya 56.6 59.5 
Total 000’s Vers 187.0 POE 287.1 284.9 295.0 
% female 27.8 Seal 36.7 Sia 38.5 39.6 
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ACHELOR’S AND FIRST PROFESSIONAL DEGREES AWARDED BY UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES; 


Y FIELD OF STUDY AND SEX 


( 
: 


Academic year 


1962- 1965- 1970- 1971- 1972- 1973- 
1963 1966 1971 1972 1973(1) 1974(1) 
rts and science Number 12,734 20,461 35,310 38,494 36,694 39,287 
| % female 30.6 34.4 39.0 40.5 41.6 43.8 
griculture Number 357 435 Sy 617 608 618 
% female 3.6 6.7 foe, 8.6 16.4 ibstys) 
sommerce and business 
administration Number 1.238 (lasreh| 3,345 3,656 3,965 4,784 
% female 4.1 3.2 70 alah 9.3 15.8 
=ducation(2) Number 4,261 7,184 15,209 16,019 15,285 14,774 
% female 38.1 43.6 52.6 54.3 53.6 54.8 
=ngineering and 
applied science Number a, SOME 256e 4,410 4.539 4,569 4,570 
% female 0.2 0.8 lel 1.8 1.8 2.0 
Law Number 623 938 1,949 Pda eye 2,268 2,461 
4 female : : : ; ; f 
% f | oye) SAS 9.4 12a 13.8 16.6 
Medicine Number 826 890 es 1,550 1,478 2,003 
% female 7.9 Wel 128 Ane: 18.1 P| 0 
Other medical sciences Number 953 12386 e303 2,304 2,529 2.640 
% female 48.8 59.7 69.3 69.0 69.0 68.0 
Other Number 1553 Pa ita 3,099 3,233 3,300 ST 
% female 50.4 50.9 49.6 52.9 54.2 59.8 
Total Number 24,939 87.856 67,331 72,564 70,696 74,942 
% female 21.8 B26 38.0 39.4 39.8 Ades 


(@52) See footnotes at the end of Table 5.15. 


| 


| 
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Table 5.14 
MASTER'S DEGREES AWARDED BY UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 
BY FIELD OF STUDY AND SEX 
Academic year 
1962- 1965- 1970- 1971- 1972- 1973- 
1963 1966 1971 1972 1973(1) 1974(1) 
Agricultural and | 
biological sciences Number 192 330 552 544 473 451. 
% female 14.1 16.7, 20.3 Zonk 24.9 26.6 
Education(2) Number 338 499 1,421 ev 1,952 2,006. 
% female 18.6 22.2 2128 2 ile 36.5 30.6. 
Engineering and 
applied science Number 295 518 is 1,026 Ota 930° 
% female Ors 0.6 1.0 Zul 7s 36) 2.4) 
Health professions Number 108 165 210 292 320 262 
% female 30.6 2on5 35.0 38.7 42.8 44.30 
Humanities(3) Number 536 894 2,084 ehes) 2,366 2, 12 
% female 27.4 25.2 36.8 40.3 40.4 44.3 
| 
Mathematics and | 
physics Number 344 535 949 957 925 816 
% female 8.1 Tak 9.9 10.4 1320 1Set 
Social sciences Number 942 15331 3,180 3,359 30a 3,599 
% female Zie 2126 203 eo ag es) 23.6 
Total Number 2 OSs 4,472 9,638 10;258 10,630 10,166 
% female 18.1 12 22.0 24.8 26.8 21s 


(i a8) See footnotes at the end of Table 5.15. 
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Academic year 


1962- 1965- 1970- 1971- 1972- 1973- 
1963 1966 1971 1972 19731) 1974(1) 
gricultural and 
biological sciences Number 100 125 276 240 250 254 
% female 9.0 9.6 8.3 VOU 12.4 10.6 
ducation(2) Number (ee 25 (ce 109 Ze 125 
% female Bon0 28.0 6:0 theo 18.9 13:6 
‘ingineering and 
applied science Number 26 83 eco 261 299 301 
% female . lee - 0.4 Ona 133 
jealth professions Number 30 46 102 151 178 143 
% female of 19.6 10.8 1S.2 [ieee 15.4 
4umanities(3) Number Sf 87 188 208 203 305 
% female Ziel Zea 2253 ELVEE 19.3 26.2 
Mathematics and 
physics Number ro 260 528 524 oor, 481 
% female 20 6.5 6.4 4.4 4.1 6.0 
Social sciences Number 39 70 229 Zon 290 286 
% female Tal 1537, 1537 14.7 17.9 19.9 
Total Number 421 696 ie2e 1,724 1,929 1,895 
% female 8.1 Vial 9.3 9.3 Viee 1225 
(1) Preliminary figures. 
(2) Includes physical education. 
(3) Includes fine arts. 
Table 5.16 
REGISTRATION IN CONTINUING EDUCATION COURSES BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
Provincial 
department of 
Academic School boards education Colleges Universities Total 
year correspondence 
courses 
non- non- non- non- non- 
credit credit credit credit credit credit credit credit credit credit 
000’s 
1971-1972 300,892 487,568 119,610 647 140142) 121,982 372,480 184,500 933,124 797,697 
1972-1973 268,101 560,308 97,813 5,524 143,852 163,759 373,452 211,951 883,218 941,542 
1973-1974 256,240 568,628 101,082 6,801 159,130 188,123 372,423 275,117 888,875 1,038,669 
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Table 5.17 


EXPENDITURES ON EDUCATION AND THEIR RELATION TO SELECTED INDICATORS 


PERSPECTIVE CANADA 


Academic year 


1962- 1965- 1970- 1971- 1972- 19793- 1974- 1975. | 
1963 1966 1971 1972 ti ties VWOTA> 19754) 1976(2) 
Total expenditures on | 
education $000,000's 2,378 3,400 7,676 8,350 8669 9635 11,003 12,864 | 
Percentage distribution | 
by level: 
Elementary and secondary 76.1 70.9 63.6 64.6 64.9 65.5 65.0 64.4. 
Post-secondary non- | 
university Saul 2.9 5.6 6.3 6.6 6.8 ae 3 
University 15.9 PA pede PIG 228 Zdeo 2151 21.6 22.0 | 
Vocational training 4.9 4.5 Tis 6.8 Ae) 6.6 Gee 6.4. 
Total 100:05 100.0 20G:0. 100:05_ (100.0 pa00.0 100.0 100.0. 
Total expenditures on 
education: | 
As percentage of GNP tsps) 6.1 9.0 8.9 sho} 7.9 6 8.0 
Per person of labour force 359 476 Si, 967 975 ~=1,038 URIS) 1,295% 
Per full-time student 494 621 e200 “3i2e 51369 meal 540 1,764 2,099 
Public(3) expenditures on 
education: 
As percentage of total 
educational expenditures 89.6 88.1 90.7 91.1 92.0 91.1 91.7 922 
As percentage of total 
governmental(3) budget 16.8 18.5 Zee 21.0 19:5 18.7. Vdd 


(1) — Preliminary figures. 
(2) Estimated. 


(3) Includes federal, provincial and municipal governments. 
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Federal 
Canada United France Republic Italy Sweden United Japan 
States of Kingdom 
Germany 

irolment as percentage of 

population: 

365 29:1 305 2258 182 18.1 18.4 Wes Zoo 
970 31.3 Pete) 24.2 21.0 20.6 19.2 19.8 21.4 
971 31.0 Bec 24.7 21-6 21.2 TAKS 20.4 2120 
otal public expenditure on 

education as percentage of GNP: 
965 5.4 5.3 3.4 ee) 5:0 5.9 ms 4.4 
970 8.1 6.6 3.6 sue) 4.3 VSL. 5.9 4.1 
971 Gal 6.7 3:5 4.5 4.8 729 Gaz 4.4 
otal public expenditure on 

education as percentage 

of total national budget: 

965 18.5 SES live9 10.3 fafa f 2A 13.4 22.7 
970 220 eS 18.7 13.8 202 27.0 i229 20.4 
971 21.0 17-8 18.6 1520 21.4 26.8 iee2 20.0 
INP per capita (in current 

Canadian dollars): 

965 2,818 3,829 2,199 2,100 12138 3,005 1,954 957 
970 4,023 4,852 2,900 3,140 1,256 4,147 Ane 1,921 
971 4.333 ono 3,346 S615 1,964 4,640 2509 PEELS Fe 


WORK 


3t Canadians spend a good portion of their life-time 
ved in remunerative work. In many Cases, however, 

k provides much more than income. It may, for example, 
vide meaning to the workers’ lives or it may simply 

ult in boredom, tension, and worry. There are thus 

ny social concerns relating to work. The opportunity of 
ployment, the avoidance of unemployment, the amount of 
e spent at work, both in the short run and over the life 
sle, the conditions prevailing at work, as well as rates 
gay and other forms of remuneration, relationships 

h other workers, and the presence of unions and union 
‘ivities are all topics which have both social and econo- 
> connotations. It is to these topics that this chapter 
addressed. 


e first section of this chapter (Table 6.1 to Table 6.6) 
scribes the history, the regional distribution and the 
mposition of the labour force in terms of age, sex, and 
rital status. Employment by industry, the status of 

rkers, unemployment by region, duration, age, and educa- 
nal attainment, and the presence of job vacancies and 

sir geographic and industrial characteristics are shown 


Tables 6.7 to 6.10. 


orking conditions related to pay, fringe benefits and 

urs of work are dealt with in Tables 6.19, 6.20, and 

1 and Chart 6.22, while the next five exhibits outline 
ion membership, the types of unions in Canada, and the 
gaining process, as well as provide some data on the 
ork ethic and job satisfaction. 


1e final table (Table 6.28) provides an international com- 
arison of unemployment rates. It must be noted that the 
tes in this table are based on definitions of unemploy- 
ent used in the United States. The table was taken from 
1 American publication and represents one of the few 
tempts to convert unemployment rates to a comparable 
onceptual base. 


irowth of the Work Force 

articipation in the Canadian labour force, (that is 

1e proportion of Canadians 14 years of age and over either 
orking or looking for work), rose from 53.0 to 58.8 per 

ent between 1901 and 1975. This moderate change in the 
articipation rate, however, masks a much more dynamic 
rocess. The 5.8 percentage point increase in the partic- 
ation rate in the period 1901-1975, when combined with 
opulation growth, represents growth of the Canadian work 
ce from approximately 1.9 to 10.0 million workers. 


urthermore, there have been marked differences in the 

ibour force participation rates of males and females in 

scent years (Chart 6.3). A downward trend is observed for males, 
‘trend which is largely attributable to a long-term decline 

1 the age of retirement for older males and an increase in 

ne number of years that younger males remain inschool which 
lelays their entry into the labour force. For females, the 
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opposite pattern is observed. The level of female labour force 
participation rose dramatically during the 1950's and 1960's. 
This increase reflects primarily the growing tendency of married 
women under fifty-five years of age to enter the labour force, 

a complex phenomenon that is attribuatble to both economic and 
social factors. 


These developments, when viewed along with changes in the 
age structure of the Canadian population associated with the 
baby boom after the Second World War, have had a definite 
impact on the composition of the work force. For example, 
females (especially married females) and persons under 24 
years of age account for higher proportions of the total 
work force than in previous years while there has been a 
corresponding decline in the percentage of male workers aged 
24 and over. 


Another characteristic of the Canadian work force is the 
high rate at which persons move into and out of the labour 
force, especially young people and married women. Because 
there is continual movement into and out of the labour 
market, the total number of people who have had some labour 
force experience over a one year period is always greater 
than the number in an average month. The difference between 
the number of persons who were in the labour force at some 
time during a year, and the average figure recorded by the 
twelve monthly labour force surveys over the course of a 
year, reflects the amount of turnover in the working popu- 
lation as a whole over the course of a year. Some insight 
into this aspect can be obtained by comparing estimates of 
the annual average labour force and the annual labour force 
(Table 6.6). Annual average estimates are based on monthly 
stock estimates, whereas the annual estimate is a measure 
of the total number of persons who were in the labour force 
sometime during that year. 


Employment 

Growth and development in the Canadian economy have 
brought about changes in the industrial make-up which, in 
turn, have led to a substantial reallocation of labour be- 
tween industries. Since 1951 employment in agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing and trapping has declined in both ab- 
solute and relative terms, and there has been a relative 
decline in the importance of employment in the manufactur- 
ing sector. In contrast, the service and trade sectors of 

the economy have been the most important sources of employ- 
ment growth (Table 6.7). 


As the structure of the Canadian economy has evolved, there 
have also been changes in the different classes of workers. 
The proportion categorized as “paid workers” has risen while 
the “self-employed” and ‘unpaid family workers” categories 
have declined, both in absolute and relative terms (Table 6.8). 


Canada is a very large country and substantial variation 
exists between regions in terms of their economic bases and 
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levels of economic development. This variation can be seen in 
the distribution of employed workers by region and industry 
(Table 6.9). As will be noted later, these differences in 

industrial make-up and level of economic development also 
give rise to an uneven regional distribution of unemployment. 


Unemployment 

Economic expansion and full employment have been of con- 
cern to Canadian governments for a long period of time, 

yet, for most of the years since 1950 the Canadian unemploy- 
ment rate has been above 4 per cent (Chart 6.10). Also, 
throughout this period the Canadian economy has experienced 
alternating periods of expansion and recession as shown by 
cyclical swings in the unemployment rate. It should be noted 
that the 12 month average unemployment rates have been used 
to show this pattern and consequently, they do not reveal 
the seasonal variation in unemployment that occurs in Canada 
which is more severe than in many other countries because 
of radical changes in climatic conditions during the year. 


There are marked differences between the regions of Canada 
in both the incidence of employment and the severity of 
cyclical movements over time (Chart 6.11). British Columbia, 
Quebec, and the Atlantic Region have consistently higher 
unemployment rates than Ontario which is partly attributable 
to regional variation in industrial mix. 


Disparities in the incidence of unemployment also occur 
between age and sex groups within the work force. Teenagers 
and persons 20-24 years of age (both males and females) 
experience the highest rates of unemployment while the 
probability of being unemployed is much lower for workers 
in the older age categories (Chart 6.12). 


The level of educational attainment is also closely associated 
with the risk of becoming unemployed (Chart 6.13). Dif- 
ferences in unemployment among various occupational groups 
are shown in Table 6.14. 


It is very difficult to infer from available measures of 
unemployment the degree of hardship or deprivation experi- 
enced by those unable to find work, as current surveys 

are not intended or designed to measure this aspect. One 
measure that may provide some limited insight into this area 
is the duration of unemployment. As the duration of 
unemployment increases it can be assumed that the degree 
of hardship or deprivation also increases. The distribution 

of unemployed persons by duration of unemployment reveals, 
that independent of the level of the overall unemployment 
rate, there is a substantial amount of long term unemploy- 
ment in Canada (Table 6.15). 


A critical factor in determining how well unemployed persons 
will fare in the labour market is the pace of economic growth 
and the consequent number of job vacancies that arise. 
Statistics on job vacancies have been available in Canada 
since 1971. 


Movements in the job vacancy series over time reveal a 
definite cyclical pattern and, in absolute terms, the major 
sources of growth in job vacancies have been commercial, 
business and personal services, trade, and manufacturing 
(Chart 6.16). Geographically, Ontario has had the highest 
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level of job vacancies while the Atlantic Region, which 
experiences the highest rates of unemployment, has hadt 
lowest level of job vacancies for most of the years since 
1971, ( Chart. 647) 


Working Conditions 

Monetary Compensation | 
The monetary compensation of Canadian workers has im! 
proved steadily over the past three decades as measured. 
the most comprehensive series available — the industrial 
composite of wages and salaries in Canada. This measure 
based on establishments which employ twenty or more peor 
(excluding establishments involved in agriculture, fishing, 
trapping, public administration, defence, domestic service 
and heaith and education). In constant dollars, industrial 
composite average weekly earnings more than doubled frc 
$49.44 in 1941 to 106.77 in 1974 (Table 6.19). | 


| 
| 


Underlying the industrial composite average, substantial 
variation exists between industries as shown by difference 
in average hourly earnings. Persons employed in construc 
tion have the highest average hourly earnings while those 
in the service industries have the lowest average hourly — 
earnings (Table 6.20). | 
Fringe benefits or supplementary labour income, whether. 
determined through legislation or private collective bar- 
gaining, form an important part of the overall labour com- 
pensation package in Canada. Data for specific industrial 
sectors of the Canadian economy indicate that employersa 
devoting up to 25 per cent of total labour compensation fc 
such items as paid holidays and vacations, separation pa) 
and contributions towards pension and health plans (Table 
6:21). 


Hours of Work 

The hours of work per week have diminished dramatically 
during the past three and one-half decades in Canada. Ov 
one-half of all employed persons worked 45 or more hour: 
per week in 1950 and 39.8 per cent had a work week of 
between 35 and 44 hours. By 1975, however, these proportiol 
were reversed. Less than one-fifth of all employed person: 
worked 45 or more hours per week and over one-half wer 
in the 35-44 hours per week category (Chart 6.22). These 
data on weekly hours for employed persons, of course, do 
not shed any light on the “work year” which has generally 
been reduced in Canada as a result of increased vacation 
Statutory holidays, and sick and special leave. 


Labour Relations 

Union membership in Canada has grown to over 2,250,001 
and organized labour constitutes over one-third of Canada 
paid non-agricultural workers (Chart 6.23). The degree of 
unionization, however, varies substantially between indus- 
tries in Canada (Table 6.24). 


There are several factors which set the Canadian labour 
relations scene apart from the situation in many other cour 
tries. Canada is a federal state with responsibility for labou 
relations falling mainly with provincial jurisdictions. Also, 
well over half of the union members in Canada belong to inte 
national unions with headquarters in the United States. 


jin each jurisdiction in Canada unions and employers 
ticipate in a system of free collective bargaining to 
ermine rates of pay and other conditions of work. This 
gaining process may involve strikes on the part of 
-kers and lockouts by employers (Chart 6.25). 


yrk Ethic and Job Satisfaction 

merous questions have been raised in Canada in recent 
ars about possible changes in the attitudes of persons 
vards work that may have undermined the willingness of 
rkers to accept existing jobs. If such changes have 
curred, are they attributable to a decline in the work 
ic or a failure of available jobs to satisfy the expecta- 

ns of workers, especially new labour force entrants? 

jile these questions are of importance to Canadian society, 
ly limited data from special surveys and studies are 
gilable on which to base an assessment of them (Tables 


6 and 6.27). 


ternational Comparison 

ympared with other countries shown, Canada has had rela- 
ely high unemployment rates. The only exception is the 
1ited States where rates of unemployment have been much 
yser to Canadian rates (Table 6.28). While differences in 
6 incidence of unemployment reflect variation between 
yuntries in the stability and pace of economic growth, insti- 
stitutional and cultural differences also play a part. 


EFINITIONS 

1ree primary sources of statistical material are used 
this chapter: 

The Monthly Labour Force Survey. 

Job Vacancy Survey. 

Monthly Survey of Employment and Payrolls. 


lonthly Labour Force Survey: This is the most important 
yurce of regular labour force data in Canada. The survey 
svers the civilian non-institutional population aged 14 

sars and over in all of Canada with the exception of the 
ukon, the Northwest Territories and Indian reserves. Each 
ionth a sample of 30,000 households representing a Cross 
action of the Canadian population is asked by trained enu- 
1erators to answer questions relating to the labour force 
xperience of each member of the household aged 14 years 
nd over during the week preceding the survey. Supplemen- 
ary questions are sometimes added to the regular question- 
aire to elicit information about various diverse topics 
anging from smoking habits to gun ownership. 


abour Force: All those persons reported to have either 
vorked (employed) or looked for work (unemployed) for pay 
r profit, during the reference week. 


=mployed: Any person aged 14 years or over who worked 
or ‘pay, profit or related business ends” at any time 

Juring the reference week. A person who both worked and 
ooked for work during the week is classified as employed. 
$0, too, is the person who had a job but did not work or 
ook for work in the reference week. 


Unemployed: Without work and looking for work during 
he reference week. However, the survey does not ask any 
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questions on specific job-seeking activity or on the cur- 
rent availability of the unemployed person for work. 


The Unemployment Rate: The percentage of the labour 
force that is unemployed. 


Job Vacancy Survey: The figures on vacancies are esti- 

mated from a survey conducted every two weeks by Statistics 
Canada. Some 37,000 employers are surveyed by mail with 
a sub-sample (1/6) being further surveyed by interview (large 
firms by visit and smaller firms by phone). The survey excludes 
agriculture, fishing and trapping establishments, and households 
and non-civilians. 


Monthly Survey of Employment and Payrolls: The statistics 
on industrial composite average weekly wages and indus- 
try average hourly earnings are produced from a monthly es- 
tablisnment-based survey on employment, earnings and hours. 
The survey covers larger establishments only, that is, com- 
panies having 20 or more employees. The survey excludes the 
following industries: agriculture, fishing and trapping, edu- 
cation and related services, health and welfare services, 
religious organizations, private households, and public admin- 
istration. The statistics produced from this survey refer to 
the last seven days of the survey month. 
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Table 6.1 


LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION(1), BY SEX 


PERSPECTIVE CANA\ 


Persons in the 
labour force 


Participation rates(2) 


Male Female Total Male Female Tot 
000’s per cent | 
1901 1,606 279 1,885 87.8 16.1 53, 
1911 2 381 418 2.799 90.6 18.6 57 
1921 2742 561 3,303 89.8 19.9 56. 
1931 3,291 751 4,042 87.2 21.8 55, 
1941 3,713 939 4,652 85.6 22.9 55) 
1951 4,076 18147; 5,223 83.9 23.5 53, 
1956 4,437 1,346 5,782 82.2 24.9 53, 
1961 4,782 1,739 ESPs, 79.8 28.7 54. 
1966 5,193 9.997 7,420 77.8 32.8 55, 
1971 5,800 2.831 8.631 iu 36.5 56. 
1972 5,938 2.953 8.891 foe 37.1 56. 
1973 6,127 3,152 9,279 76.8 38.7 57. 
1974 6,338 3,324 9,662 77.3 39.7 58. 
1975 6,499 8515 10,015 77.2 40.9 


(1) | Newfoundland is not included from 1901 to 1941. Figures for 1907 to 1941 are adjusted to include residents of the Yukon 


and Northwest Territories, Indians on reserves and member 
Labour Force Surve 


Ss of the armed forces but exclude inmates of institutions. Current 
y definitions apply from 1951 to 1975, and these figures include Newfoundland. 


(2) The participation rate is the number of persons in the labour force divided by the population aged 14 years and over. 


Table 6.2 


LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES BY REGION 


1953 1956 1961 1966 Loz 1973 197! 
participation rates 
Atlantic 46.9 46.6 48.1 48.6 48.1 50.5 5a 
Quebec 54.1 53m 52.8 5453 54.9 562 5 fee 
Ontario Sobre 56.9 56.7 Wee 58:3 SOF 6 ik 
Prairies Heo 52.4 556 Slory Sia 58.4 59. 
British Columbia BOG Silko Sine 54.9 Oise 58.4 
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rt 6.3 
30UR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES BY SEX AND MARITAL STATUS 


ticipation rate 


| eae 


) a 


1966 197% “STS 


1921 1931 1941 1954 Ago 


nart 6.4 
ABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES OF MARRIED FEMALES BY AGE GROUP 


articipation rate 
) 


14-24 years 
25-34 years 
zit 35-44 years 
rae 45-54 years 


eo 55 years and over 


1968 1970 
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Table 6.5 


LABOUR FORCE BY SEX, AGE AND MARITAL STATUS 


PERSPECTIVE CANAD: 


Sex and age 


Labour force 


1961(1) 1975 | 
000’s per cent 000's per cer 
Male: | 
14-19 years 300 5.4 658 6. 
20-24 years 499 (Cie 940 9. 
25-44 years 2,286 35.1 2,900 29. 
45-64 years 1,456 2256 1,863 18. 
65 years and over 189 2.9 137 1, 
Total 4,782 one 6,499 64. 
Female: 
14-19 years 278 4.3 489 4. 
20-24 years 20h 4.4 677 7 
25-44 years 698 10.7 1,485 14, 
45-64 years 437 Gry, 819 8. 
65 years and over 40 0.6 44 0. 
Total il gets 26.7 3,015 35. 
Total byo21 100.0 10,015 100.| 
Labour force 
Sex and marital status 
1961(1) 1975 
000’s per cent 000’s per cen 
Male: 
Single 160 17.8 1758 17. 
Married Booe 54.0 4,553 45. 
Other 104 1S 188 fd 
Total 4,785 73.4 6,499 64. 
Female: . 
Single Tees ihe Pits 1488 
Married 821 12.6 2,029 20: 
Other 17% Zn 336 3.4 
Total 1,736 26.6 3,0 No oa | 
Total 6,521 100.0 TOOTS 100.( 


(ale) 1961 figures are unrevised annual averages (see footnotes Table 6. 6). 


ile 6.6 


BOUR FORCE TURNOVER(1), BY SEX AND AGE 


Wale 


1964 1974 
Annual Annual 
Annual average Annual average 
labour labour labour labour 
force(2) force(3) Turn over force(2) force(3) Turn over 
per cent per cent 
ale: 
14-19 years 524 391 34.0 941 646 45.7 
20-24 years 633 567 1126 Osi 907 Tes 
25-44 years 2,010 2,289 1:2 2,899 2,807 ese] 
45-54 years 966 946 2s 1,144 Was) AST, 
55 years and over 835 766 9.0 944 853 INGE TA 
Total 5,274 4,959 Core 6,964 6,338 6.4 
2male: 
14-19 years 401 296 LSS) 708 485 46.0 
20-24 years 425 338 Pas ee 812 638 2t23 
25-44 years 936 754 24.1 le723 neler” 27.4 
45-54 years 428 oo 21.9 624 See eS 
55 years and over 268 Pe 2H. 402 318 26.4 
Total 2,458 1,960 PASS 4,269 3,324 28.4 
Total Heda 6,920 tere 14234 9,662 16.3 


1) This is a measure of the difference between the number of indi 
the year (annual labour force) and the average number in t 


force). 


2) The annual labour force estimate 
a twelve month period. 
3) The annual average labour force es 


of persons in a specific week. 


viduals who have been in the labour force at sometime during 
he labour force in any given month (annual average labour 


s are derived from the Work Patterns Survey recording the work experience of persons over 


timates are derived from the twelve month Labour Force Surveys recording the activity 
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Table 6.7 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY 


PERSPECTIVE CANAD} 


Toa 


Persons employed(1) 


1961 


stat 


1975 


000’s per cent 


000’s per cent 


000’s per cent 


000’s per cen 


Agriculture 939 184 681 11.2 510 6.3 479 
Forestry 115 20 86 4 qe 0.9 72 0.i 
Fishing and trapping 30 0.6 18 OS ae 0.3 23 0. 
Mining 79 15 80 ies 129 1.6 132 1. 
Manufacturing 17350 26:5 1,452 24.0 1,795 2eHe 1,951 21.( 
Construction 348 6.8 376 G2 495 6.1 605 6.5 
Transportation, communi- | 

cations and other | 

utilities 449 8.8 563 9.3 702 Sf 806 8.) 
Trade 718 141 O25 16.9 Peak 1685 L63e 1.5 
Finance, insurance and 

real estate 154 3.0 239 3.9 385 4.8 460 4. 
Service 916 1.3.0 1, G48 19.5 28 Z0ne 2,508 26.6 
Public administration 356 5.9 520 6.4 639 6.6 

| 

Total 5,097 100.0 6,055 100.0 8,078 100.0 9,308 100.¢ 
(1) The employment figures are annual averages (see footnotes Table 6.6). 
Table 6.8 
EMPLOYMENT BY CLASS OF WORKER 

Persons employed 
1957 1961 1966 1971 1976 


Paid workers 


Self-employed: 
Without employees 
With employees 


Unpaid family workers 


Total 


000’s per cent 000’s per cent 000’s per cent 000's per cent 000’s per cent 


4,540 19.24, 
667 Tes 
318 5.6 
206 3.6 


5,731 TOO LONG: 


911 


607 
347 


190 
055 


81.1 6,096 


100544 
5./ 344 


Soc eal 
1O0°0" 7152 


85.2 7,029 87.0 8.272 88.9 


1:0 - C5 
48 344 
2.4 189 


6.4 512 5.4 
43 360 "am 
2.3 163 1.8 


100.0 8,079 100.0 9,308 100.0 


ble 6.9 
MPLOYMENT BY REGION AND INDUSTRY 1975 


Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies British Columbia 


| 000’sper cent O00’sper cent 000's per cent 000’s per cent 000’s per cent 
‘mary industries: 


Agriculture 22 Bel 88 3.6 A 3.4 220 14.6 26 2:5 
Other primary 
_ industries(1) 37 By? 46 1.8 o7 1.6 46 3.0 43 4.2 
Total primary 
industries 59 8.3 134 5.4 HS 5.0 269 reas) 69 6./ 
lanufacturing 106 14.9 605 24.6 915 25.6 161 10.5 165 16.1 
onstruction oo 8.3 150 6.1 217 6.1 102 Ga/ Ate tes 


ransportation, communi- 
cations and other 


utilities Th) 10.6 Dall 8.6 274 ifs) 143 9.4 104 Om 
rade 135 19.0 413 16.8 616 Ti32 276 18.1 193 18.8 
inance, insurance and 

real estate 24 3.4 119 4.8 193 5.4 67 4.4 57 S26 
‘ommunity, business and 

personal service isk Zio 671 CS 946 26.4 401 26.2 296 28.8 
ublic administration if 8.0 160 GS 244 6.8 a 123 67 625 

Total TAO) 9 OOLOm e462) 6100-08 a3;56) 100.0 1,528 100.0 1,027 100.0 


1) Includes forestry, fishing and trapping and mines, quarries and oil wells. 


hart 6.10 
INEMPLOYMENT RATES BY SEX 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY REGION 


unemployment rate 
a 
: : 
1953 1955 
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6.12 


EMPLOYMENT RATES BY AGE AND SEX 
Male Female 


15 ce 9 6 3 0 Age O 
1@5s 
14-19 
20-24 
25-54 
bor; 


1960 
14-19 
20-24 
25-54 

55s. 


1965 
14-19 
20-24 
25-54 
55+ 


1970 
IEE ae} 
20-24 
25-54 
ah 


1975 
14-19 
20-24 
25-54 

Serr 


1 


vart 6.13 
NEMPLOYMENT RATES BY EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


12 


Secondary 
complete 
or more 
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Table 6.14 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


PERSPECTIVE CANADA 


1973 1974 1975 

Managerial and administrative(1) Dee 222 25 
Clerical 4.1 3.8 47 
Sales Shas 3.0 3.9 
Services ee) 5:6 @ | 
Primary occupations(2) Spy 6.5 8.6. 
Processing(3) Bal Dai 8.8 
Construction alee 11.3 141 | 
Transportation 6.8 6.2 8.6 | 
Materials handling and other crafts ies 6.8 P| 
Total 5.6 5.4 74 


(1) Includes managerial and administrative, natural science, social science, religious, educational, medicine and health, 


artistic and recreational occupations. 


(2) Includes farmers and farm workers, trappers and hunters, loggers and related workers and miners, quarrymen and related 


workers. 


(3) Includes processing, machining and product fabricating, assembling and repairing occupations. 


Table 6.15 
UNEMPLOYED PERSONS BY DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Duration of unemployment 


Total Unem- 

unem- ployment Under 1-3 4-6 7 months 

ployed rate 1 month months months and over Total 

000’s per cent 
1953 137 3.0 Sree 40.2 18°33 ies 100.0 
1255 232 4.4 2B ee 39.2 18.9 13.2 100.0 
1960 416 7.0 25.9 39.8 Zins 13:0 100.0 
1965 262 3.0 32.4 O74 16S 1320 100.0 
1970 458 5.9 26.2 38.0 19.0 16.8 100.0 
1975 658 AA 23.9 38.9 aug 1523 100.0 
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JOB VACANCIES BY REGION 


PERSPECTIVE CANAD) 


mA 


e 6.18 
ARTERLY JOB VACANCY RATES(1) BY REGION 


Quarters 
First Second Third Fourth 
rate per 1,000 existing jobs 

antic (2) 
74 5 13 7 tf 
72 i 8 10 
73 10 10 11 
74 9 12 11 
75 8 9 8 5 
ebec 
71 3 3 4 
72 a 10 0 
73 10 fil 1 
74 10 10 9 
(A) 6 8 5 
itario: 
71 4 5 "f 
72 5 13 
73 9 m 13 
74 4 al 
75 8 GY ie 6 
airies(3): 
171 4 8 6 in 
72 8 9 14 14 
73 12 14 14 13 
174 RS) 21 25 18 
7S 13 14 15 11 
‘itish Columbia: 
71 4 8 7 4 
72 i 9 He 
73 9 14 ‘2 10 
os 11 13 13 7 
975 5 5 4 
anada(3): 
371 4 6 6 6 
372 12 11 
373 10 v2 12 11 
974 ua 14 16 10 
975 9 8 6 


') The job vacancy rate is the number of vacancies per thousand existing jobs in all industries, except agriculture, fishing and 
trapping, domestic service and non-civilian components of public administration and defence. Includes vacancies for 
full-time, casual, part-time, seasonal and temporary jobs. 

>) Excludes data from Prince Edward Island. 

3) Includes the Northwest Territories. 
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Table 6.19 
ACTUAL AND DEFLATED WEEKLY EARNINGS — INDUSTRIAL COMPOSITE(1) 


Current dollars Constant 1961 dollars 
1941 26.65 49.44 
1951 50.04 56.86 
1961 78.24 78.24 
1962 80.54 79.58 
1963 S27 80.84 
1964 86.51 82.54 
1965 91.01 84.74 
1966 96.34 86.48 
1967 102.83 89.11 
1968 109.88 91.49 
1969 11-2.63 93.73 
1970 126.82 97.78 
1971 137.64 103.18 
1972 149.22 106.73 
1973 160.46 106.68 
1974 178.09 106.77 


(1) The Industrial Composite is the sum of all industries with the exception of agriculture, fishing and trapping, education ar 
related services, health and welfare services, religious organizations, private households and public administration ar 
defence. All statistics are based on returns received from employers having twenty or more employees in any month of tt 
year. 


Table 6.20 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES(1) 


1961 1966 iia 19 


current dollars 


Mining, including milling 23 2.60 4.04 Lo 
Manufacturing: 
Durable goods 2.00 2.43 S500 4. 
Non-durable goods 1.69 2.06 3.02 4. 
Total manufacturing 1.83 rea 3.28 4. 
Construction: 
Building construction peg ta) 2.86 4.90 6. 
Engineering(2) 1.90 2.69 4.44 6. 
Total construction 2.06 2.80 4.75 6. 
Urban transit Pale 2.66 4.02 5: 
Highway and bridge maintenance 1.60 1.95 2.94 4. 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers 1.04 1:34 (Sek a 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns 1.04 Veil gS a 


(1) Figures based on a 12 month average. 
(2) Includes work on highways and bridge and street construction. 


RK leo 


nage : ; Transportation, 
Mining, including Finance, insurance communications 


quarries and and and 
Manufacturing oil wells real estate other utilities 
971 1969 1970 1971 

per cent 
traight time 80.7 78.0 82.0 75.4 
remium pay(1) 2a Se) Ley, 6.4 
ay for time not worked (2) 8.2 7.4 8.2 9.1 
‘ther direct pay(3) Wee 18, 15 0.8 
Vorkmen’s compensation 0.9 2.0 - 0.7 
Inemployment insurance 0.7 Os, 0.6 0.6 
sanada/Quebec pension plan 1-0 ie) 1S) 10 
senefit plans(4) Bae, Sif) 4.9 6.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘otal labour costs per worker $ 8,480 8,702 6,826 8,523 


1) Includes pay for overtime, shift work and work on holidays. 

2) Time not worked includes paid holidays, vacations and sick and special leave. 
3) Includes bonuses, separation pay and taxable benefits. 

4) Includes private pension and health plans and provincial health plans. 


| 
| 
i 
| 


| 
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Chart 6.22 | 
HOURS WORKED PER WEEK(1) | 


per cent 
0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 10( 
Agricultural workers 


ee Ei ee | 
a _ | 
{ i a eee i 
Ae is 


Paid workers (non-agricultural) 


i a a 


es _ Se 


| ss | ee | 
_ia: 


Total labour force 


eee a 
mE tS 


(70 ee 
5 Eins | Ms Sa | RLU AT | 
m= 


Hours worked 


(1) The data are annual averages. 
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art 6.23 
ION MEMBERSHIP 


yusands of members 
‘00 


+00 
| All reporting 
labour organization 


100 


Government 


300 


500 


National 
unions 


wo 
oO 
‘= 


international 
uNnIOns 


197 1972 S193 


0 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 


able 6.24 
NORKERS UNIONIZED BY INDUSTRY, 1973 


Percentage of 


ndustry group 
workers unionized 


“ishing and trapping 85.5 
Public administration 68.9 


Construction Gao 

Transportation, communications and other 
utilities 55 
Mining, including quarries and oil wells 44.2 
Manufacturing 43.8 
Forestry Oren 
Service industries 216 
Trade 7.0 
Finance ies 
0.4 


Agriculture 
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Chart 6.25 | 
TIME LOST FROM STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS(1) 


per cent 
0.50 


0.30 
0.20 


0.10 


0.00 
1994 195s 1960 1965 1970 19 


(1) Man-days lost as a percentage of estimated working time of the total labour force. 


Table 6.26 
WORK IN RELATION TO OTHER LIFE GOALS(1) 


Persons in the labour force 


Male Female 
per cent 
Means to 
life goals: 
Work 57 40 
Church 4 3 
Family 34 ail 
Friends 4 5 
Union 1 1 
Total 100 100 


(1) These data are based on the results of the Work Ethic Survey question ‘‘of the following five things, which allows you to get 
the most important goals in your life?’’ 
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TRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY DEGREE 
ENJOYMENT IN THEIR JOBS 
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yyment 


ree of job 


Responses of 
persons employed 


so 


idgery 
Total 


y enjoyable 
newhat enjoyable 


t enjoyable 


per cent 


ble 6.28 


JARTERLY SEASONALLY ADJUSTED UNEMPLOYMENT RATES(1) FOR CANADA 
ND SELECTED COUNTRIES 


United Great 
uarters Canada States Australia(2) Japan France(3) Germany(3) Britain(3) Italy (2) Sweden 
unemployment rates 
973: 
rst 5.9 5.0 Za\ ae: 2.6 0.8 3.4 3.9 2.6 
econd 5.4 4.9 io 1.4 2.6 0.9 al 4.6 2.5 
nird 55 4.8 slat 152 ear 134 3.0 Sys) 2.4 
ourth Shs) 4.7 ee) de2 25 ties 225 3.4 Oo 
Total 
1973 5.6 4.9 1.9 Ws 2, 1.0 3.0 3.8 als) 
974: 
irst ae 5.1 sere 123 2.8 1.6 Oat 3.0 ee 
econd Bee bal aye 12 2.8 Ao) 2.9 350 2a 
hird 5.4 Ss) 2.4 1.4 2.9 Pits) Se oat 250 
ourth att 6.6 3.4 ZO 3.9 2.9 Sel 3.4 led 
Total 
1974 5.4 5.6 Bie 1.4 Seu eA 3.0 3H 2.0 


1) These data are based on definitions 
2) Quarterly rates for Australia represen 
quarter. 


3) Preliminary estima 


JOTE: Since adjustmen 
countries and Japan we 
these countries should t 


tes based on incomplete data. 

t factors are available only on an annual 
re calculated by applying the annua 
herefore, be viewed as only approxi 


of unemployment used in the United 
t the rate in the second month of ea 


basis, the quarterly 
| factors. The quarter 
mate indicators of unemployment. 


States. 
ch quarter; those for Italy the first month of each 


and monthly figures for the European 
ly and monthly unemployment rates for 
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‘cent years there has been a shift in interest among 

y Canadians from purely economic matters to what is 
uently labelled the “quality of life’, a phenomenon 
cted in the growing concern for such issues as job 
sfaction and the quality of the environment. The lei- 

, aspirations, needs, and opportunities of Canadians 
fit into this quality of life category, and it is the 

at of this chapter to examine the social and geograph- 
distribution of leisure activities and facilities through- 
Canada. 


the purpose of this study, leisure time activities shall 
Jefined as those activities which generally take place 

ng the time which is not used in (1) remunerative 
sloyment, (2) activities related to remunerative employ- 
at (such as commuting to and from work), and (3) household 
k and personal maintenance. Note, however, that these 
vities and leisure time may not be mutually exclusive. 
ading while travelling to work, attending an office party, or 
eiving payment for hobby-related activities are examples 
activities which are ambiguous in this context. How- 

r, the incidence of such activities is not frequent enough 
significantly affect the data presented in this chapter. 


2 data presently available on participation in leisure 
ivities are from surveys which provide the respondent 

h a pre-selected list of activities. Surveys of this type 

iy bias results by providing the respondent with a list of 
tivities which may or may not correspond to his concept 
leisure. The data available, however, provide some in- 
mation on the distribution of time available for leisure, the 
tivities engaged in, the availablity of recreational faci- 

3s, and expenditure on recreation and culture. 


nen leisure concerns first became a popular issue, the 
nount of time available for leisure was a central con- 
Jeration. It remains so today, despite trends towards 

orter working hours and more holidays, because it is not 
all clear that there has been an actual increase in lei- 

ire time. The nominal work week has been steadily short- 
1ed during the first half of the twentieth century, and has 
abilized in the post-war era at approximately forty hours a 
eek. There is a significant proportion of the Canadian 
ypulation which still works many hours over the national 
verage. Chart 7.1 indicates, for example, that this is espe- 
ally true among the self-employed. Tables 7.2 and 7.3 
‘ovide data on those persons who hold down more than 
ne job. In addition, many women, as indicated in Table 7.4, 
ork more hours than the national average, especially those 
ho work outside the home. The time available for leisure 

; also affected by factors such as longer commuting distan- 
es and increased traffic, and service and shopping bottle- 
ecks. 


he distribution of leisure time in Canada is also uneven 
1 terms of the choice of activities available to indivi- 
uals and groups. Advancing age, of course, affects the 
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general physiological conditioning of most people and 

limits activity to that which is less physically demanding. 
Table 7.5 lists the average age of participants in se- 

lected leisure activities for Ontario and, as expected, 

the highest average ages are found in such activities as 
recreational driving, although participants in curling, golf, 
swimming and cross-country skiing have relatively high aver- 
age ages. Conversely, the lowest average ages are found 
in such competitive physical activities as football and track 
and field.(1) 


Table 7.6 relates selected leisure activities in Ontario 

to such population characteristics as age, Sex, marital 
status, educational attainment, income, and employment 
status. The data tend to corroborate the findings of a number 
of studies on leisure that indicate that the higher the 
income level, occupational class, and educational status 

of the respondents, the greater the number of activities 
engaged in and the greater the importance of “active” 
versus “passive” activities.(2) 


Despite the surge in participation in outdoor recreation, 
the majority of the time allotted to leisure is still 

claimed by newspapers, magazines, books and radio and 
television. Television viewing has become the single most 
dominant activity endulged in by most people during their 
leisure hours (Table 7.7 and Chart 7.8). Exhibits 7.7 to 

7.9 provide further information on selected leisure 
activities by age and income group. Attendance at various 
recreational and cultural facilities and performances is 
outlined in Exhibits 7.10 to 7.15. There appear to be no 
substantial differences in attendance by sex, most likely 
because the kinds of activities detailed in the exhibits are 
most often engaged in by couples. However, there is 
considerable variation by age and region. This latter variation 
may be due to differences in the availability of facilities 
and the number of presentations in these respective 
locations. 


In addition to demographic and socio-economic characteris- 
tics such as age, sex and education, there are other vari- 
ables which determine both the use and availability of 
recreational facilities. Regional differences are due not only 
to physical and climatic variance, but also to consumer 
and government decisions which affect the distribution of 
public and private facilities. 


(1) Note that participation in these activities may also be affected 
by such factors as income, peer group pressure, and avail- 
ability of facilities. 


(2) Milton, Gordon and Anderson, Charles; “The Blue Collar 
Worker at Leisure”, Shostak, A and Gomberg, W, eds., Blue 
Collar World, Englewood Cliffs, Prentice Hall, 1964: Riesman, 
David, “Leisure and Work in Post-Industrial Society”, 
Larrabee, E., and Meyersohn, R., eds., Mass Leisure, 
Glenwood IIl., Free Press, 1958. 
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Many recreational activities require public goods, such as 
trails, roads, and waterways, as well as private goods, such 
as snowmobiles, cars, and boats. The existence of an a- 
dequate supply of both public and private recreational facili- 
ties is important, not only in satisfying extant demands for 
recreation, but also in widening the leisure interests in the 
population. For example, it is quite likely that the provision 
of public facilities, such as swimming pools, fosters interest 
in swimming among a wider, less exclusive group of people 
than if such facilities were available solely to those able 

to afford them privately. 


Exhibits 7.16 to 7.22 present data on public facilities, while 
exhibits 7.23 to 7.25 refer to private facilities and equipment. 
The last table in this chapter (Table 7.26) refers to private 
expenditure on recreation and culture, and shows that per- 
sonal expenditure for recreational consumer goods and 
services has increased as a percentage of total personal 
expenditure. 


PERSPECTIVE CANAL 
| 
. 
| 


| 
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rt iv. 
URS USUALLY WORKED BY THE TOTAL LABOUR FORCE, WAGE EARNERS 
D SELF-EMPLOYED PERSONS, BY SEX, 1971 


per cent 
0 10 
| 


al labour force 


20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


nale 


male 


able 7.2 

MPLOYED PERSONS HOLDING MORE THAN ONE JOB 
Number of Multiple 
Persons multiple jobholding 
employed jobholders rate(1) 

000’s 

960(October) 6,131 194 ae 
96 1 (July) 6,389 141 (aes 
967 (June) 7,265 222 Gal 
971 (March) 7,686 rare 2.8 
972(June) 8,581 260 3.0 
973(January) 8,193 263 ore 


1) These rates are not entirely comparable because questions were asked of different groups of respondents in different surveys, 
ior to June 1972 did not distinguish 


questions were not worded in exactly the same way in the various Surveys, and surveys pr! 
between concurrent and consecutive jobs. 
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Table 7.3 


PERSONS HOLDING MORE THAN ONE JOB BY HOURS WORKED PER WEEK IN SECOND JOB, 


JANUARY, 1975 


J 


PERSPECTIVE CANADA 


Hours worked 


Persons holding more than one job 


000's per cent 
Less than 1 hour 51 19.4 
1-4 hours 42 16.0 
5-9 hours 51 19.4 
10-14 hours 45 lead | 
} 
15-19 hours 24 9.1 
20-24 hours 23 8.7 
25-30 hours 13 4.9 | 
31 hours and over 14 B.S | 
Total 263 100.0 | 
Table 7.4 


HOURS SPENT ON HOUSEHOLD WORK BY WOMEN(1), BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
AND AGE OF YOUNGEST CHILD, HALIFAX, 1971-1972(2) 


Age of youngest child 


Under 6 6-12 13-17 
years years years 
No children childs 2%oF more 1 child 2 or more 1 child 2 or more 
children children childrer 
average number of hours per week 
Women not working: 
Household care 34.0 35.0 41.8 38.5 46.6 39.9 39.6 
Child care(3) lies Whos 6.5 Be 0.9 2.( 
Total household work 34.0 52.3 59.1 45.0 5), 40.9 414 
Women working: 
Household care Pee Dene 24.7 26.4 PAS) IS 7X0), 26.6 
Child care(3) 1051 Ue 5.8 1S) iL ide 
Total household work Deal S28 ieee Sy28' Si(0),7/ PNG 28.2 


(1) Includes only married women. 


(2) Includes only children living at home. 


(3) Includes physical and tutorial child care. Household care devote 


is included in child care. 


d to the children, for example, preparing meals for children, 


e 7.5 


RTICIPATION(1) IN SELECTED RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES, BY SEX, 
= AND ANNUAL HOUSEHOLD INCOME, ONTARIO, 1973 
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Percentage Average 
of total Participation by sex annual 
population Average household 
participating Male Female Total age income 
per cent $ 

‘ivity: 
imming 64.9 52.0 47.7 100.0 32.6 13,005 
sreational driving 64.0 50.0 50.0 100.0 38.8 12,330 
anding theatre or concert 38.5 47.2 52.8 100.0 34.8 13,476 
tor boating 33.1 56.8 43.2 100.0 34.8 e419 
skating 30.6 Soc 44.4 100.0 27.0 13,447 
mping 27.6 do 44.1 100.0 30.8 12,700 
seball or softball WES 63.8 B6r2 100.0 23.4 12,822 
creational snowmobiling 18.4 Oe 41.8 100.0 BOR” ha-s02 
noeing 16.2 60.0 40.0 100.0 28.8 14,277 
aif ee 738.0 22.0 100.0 33.0 14,802 
» hockey igs, 85.6 14.4 100.0 Zon eres) 
idminton 12:5 49.5 50:5 100.0 25,0 13)109 
nnis ene Ba.0 41.5 100.0 24.8 14,205 
yrseback riding 9.6 Sills 48.7 100.0 23.4 13,380 
votball 9.4 83:2 16.8 100.0 20.0 13,818 
leyball 9.1 51.0 49.0 100.0 EAs) 12,962 
ywnhill skiing 8.1 56.8 43.2 100.0 ai fee) 15,947 
xiling 6.0 60.1 39.9 100.0 31.4 16,103 
Jrling ey) 62.0 38.0 100.0 36.6 ey Os) 
‘ack and field eo 60.7 39.3 100.0 16:7 1ARB 77. 
andball oat ular 38.3 100.0 24.4 12,696 
ross country skiing 2a 63.6 36.4 100.0 s02 14,326 


) Participation means that the respondent participated in the recreational activity at least once in the 12 months preceding 


the survey. The survey included 5,200 Ontario residents 12 years of age and over. 
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Table 7.6 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS IN SELECTED RECREATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES, ONTARIO, 1973(1) 


PERSPECTIVE CANADA 


| 


Recrea- 
Recrea- tional 
Ice tional snowmo- 
Curling skating driving biling Swimming 
per cent 
Male 62.0 5O.6 50.0 Ose Spee) 
Female 38.0 44.4 50.0 41.8 47.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Marital status: 
Married 66.2 45.5 64.2 55.6 SH) 
Single 30:2 Ses CaS) 41.6 37.3 
Other 3.6 3.0 8.3 2.8 4.8 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Age: 
12-14 years 2) BENS) 6.8 13.2 Aes 
15-19 years 15.8 23.0 11.8 20.3 16.3 
20-24 years ay 13.6 12.6 14.5 14.0 
25-34 years 21.5 2150 uber 2057. 21.4 
35-44 years 18.3 14.4 16.2 16.7 1 a7, 
45-59 years 24.8 fol 20.0 I223 16.3 
60 years and over 6.0 0.9 12.9 2.3 4.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Education: 
Less than grade 9 ta e2 19.9 25.6 2050 20.1 
Grades 9-13 67.3 60.4 3h TA 62.7 61.6 
Some university 6.8 tite 6.4 ee) 7.3 
University degree 14.7 N2ke 9.3 5.6 1:0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Income: 
Less than $6,000 4.3 Tes) 13.0 Oat 9.5 
6,000 - 9,999 14.4 Wie2 18.9 18.9 18.0 
10,000 - 11,999 7.8 12.6 12.4 lees 12.6 
12,000 - 14,999 22, 138 15.9 16.6 veo 
15,000 - 19,999 17.6 eh 4 12.3 14.2 12.6 
20,000 and over Le 13.4 dee 14.9 1257, 
Not known 16.3 18.3 16.3 15.4 TZ 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


See notes at end of table. 


Percentage 

of the 

tota| 

Attending Ontaric 

theatre popula- 

concerts Sailing tion(2) 
47.2 60.1 49.9 
52:6 39.9 50.1 
100.0 100.0 100%m 

52a 50.8 47.3 | 
40.9 45.5 47.1 
6.4 oi 5.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
11.6 14.1 7.8 
17,5 UW fate 123 
1126 13.3 11.3 
Wied 20.8 17.5 
15.8 16.3 15.8 
18.2 14.5 20.0 
8.0 3.3 153 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
17.4 7.8 64.3 
57.8 bang 29.5 
9.1 12.8 4.2 
1Sen 25a 2.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
9.9 5.3 54.6 

16.0 8.7 31.5(3. 

10.4 6.7 6.3(4 

LA 16.6 3.6(5 

12:9 19.0 2. No} 

15.0 24.5 1,9(5) 
18.7 19.2 a 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
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e 7.6 — Concluded 


ARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS IN SELECTED RECREATIONAL 
TIVITIES, ONTARIO, 1973(1) CONCLUDED 


sig 


! 
| 
f 


Percentage 
of the 
Recrea- total 
Recrea- tional Attending Ontario 
Ice tional snowmo- theatre popula- 
Curling skating driving biling Swimming — concerts Sailing tion(2) 
percent i.) 
ployment: 
ployed oan 42.1 48.7 48.6 48.1 43.2 51.0 62.1(6) 
ident 23.5 40.1 16.6 Zoe 25:9 28.3 32.8 21eod ) 
usewife 14.9 2g ELIS) 15.3 18.4 Tee eke) 
tired 3.8 0.4 52 lies 16 4.0 lis) 
yer 5.3 4.7 6.0 5.3 6.0 o.6 4.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
imber of parti- 
cipants PTE 1,602 3,331 961 Shrehey 2,011 314 


See footnote 1, Table 7.5. 
These data are from the 1971 Census. 
Includes females earning $5,000-$9,999. 
Includes females earning $10,000 and over. 


‘] 
) Includes males only. 

) Includes the population 
) Includes the population 


ible 7.7 


15 years and over in the labour force. 


5 years and over, attending school full-time at the elem 


ARTICIPATION(1) IN SELECTED LEISURE ACTIVITIES abe eley.6, ISN AS 


entary, secondary or university level. 


r 


Female Total 


Male 

| per cent 
eisure Activity: 

atching television 96.0 96.0 96.0 
istening to radio 84.0 85.1 84.5 
istening to records, 
| tapes or cassettes 64.9 65 65.3 
| 
feading newspapers 76.8 76.8 76.8 
Reading magazines 55-2 64.6 60.0 
Reading books 49.3 64.4 57.0 
Dring a musical 

instrument oat 14.6 14.1 
\rts(2) 14.7 15:6 182 
Srafts 7.6 28.4 18.2 
4obbies 36.1 Sal 36.6 


1) The survey included persons 14 years and ove 
once in an activity in the 12 months preceding the survey. 
2) Includes activities such as painting and drawing, sculpting, 


fi Participation in an event means that the respondents participated at least 


and photography. 
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Chart 7.8 


HOURS PER WEEK SPENT IN SELECTED RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
BY AGE GROUP, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1975 


per cent 
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RS PER WEEK SPENT IN SELECTED RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
INCOME GROUP, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1975 
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Table 7.10 


ATTENDANCE(1) AT SELECTED RECREATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
FACILITIES BY SEX, 1975 


Male Female 
per cent 

Library Zone o2al 
Zoo, conservation area, etc. 34.0 26m 
Historic site or restoration 29,8 SIS 
Museum of science or technology: 18h6) 13.8 
Art gallery or art museum 19.6 2303 
Other museums(2) 20.9 2200 


(1) The survey included persons 14 years and older: Attendance at a facility means that the respondent visited the facility at 
least once in the 12 months preceding the survey. 
(2) Includes general museums, natural museums and maritime museums etc. 


Chart 7.11 | 


ATTENDANCE AT SELECTED RECREATIONAL AND CULTURAL FACILITIES 
BY AGE, JULY AND AUGUST, 1975 


per cent 
0 5 10 tt 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 5 


Age: Library 
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| : em } 
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14-24 

25-44 Eee 

45-64 | ee 
65+ ; 


eer ee 5 29 30 35 40 45 50 5. 
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rt 7.12 


TENDANCE AT SELECTED RECREATIONAL AND CULTURAL FACILITIES 
PROVINCE, JULY AND AUGUST, 1975 


r cent 
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Table 7.13 


ATTENDANCE(1) AT SELECTED RECREATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
PERFORMANCES BY SEX, 1975 


Male Female Tot 
per cent £ 
Movie shown by commercial | 
or drive-in theatre 58.6 Sono Sie 
Film society movie 10.0 10.1 10. 
Live theatre performance 1358 19.6 16. 
Folk, rock, jazZ or pop 
concert or recital 20.4 20:3 20. 
Classical music concert 
or recital oo 12.5 10. 
Opera or operetta 3.0 4.4 3. 
Ballet performance 2.4 rib 3. 
Other dance performance 6.6 8.0 Ie 
Art or craft fair 18:5 Z5xG a2 
Other live event(2) O20 4.4 3. 


(1) The survey included persons 14 years and over. Attendance at an event means that the respondent attended at least one 
performance in the 12 months preceding the survey. 
(2) Includes lectures, poetry readings, circuses, ice shows etc. 
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Chart 7.15 
| 
| 
| 


ATTENDANCE AT SELECTED RECREATIONAL AND CULTURAL PERFORMANCES 
BY PROVINCE, JULY AND AUGUST, 1975 


per cent 
@) 10 20 30 40 50 6( 
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OP 2 Number of times attended 
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. ee os noe one. 
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> 7.16 


ENDANCE AT LARGE MUSEUMS, ART GALLERIES AND RELATED INSTITUTIONS, 
TYPE AND REGION(1) 


1972 1974 1976 
| Number of Atten- Number of Atten- Number of Atten- 
institutions dance institutions dance institutions dance(2) 
| 000's 000's -000's 
gallery or museum 16 2,441 Wil 2,078 il, 2,825 
toric site 3 762 5 522 4 566 
torical restoration 15 3,619 24 3,505 23 3,640 
seum of science, 
vatural science 
yr technology(3) 5 2412 4 2,085 4 2,328 
ver scientific 
acility(4) 24 [i SirAsis 24 V2067) 23 i273 
neral museum(5) 4 ileewras: 9 Sii22 S) S520 
Itiple facility(6) 8 3,426 10 5,880 10 6,592 
chives us 166 7 232 7 79 
er 6 629 i 1,604 6 reo 
gion: 
antic 13 2,104 20 5,069 20 5,086 
iebec 14 3.297 18 S25 ‘lade 4,027 
itario a 9,001 34 9,093 31 10,782 
—airies(7) 5 5,681 ibyé 5,601 ay 6,590 
itish Columbia ies) SA nS 18 7,607 18 8,060 
Canada 88 28,858 107 31,095 103 34,545 


. Includes institutions with operating expenditures of more than $100,000. 
) Attendance figures for 1976 are estimates. 

) Includes planetaria and observatories. 

) Includes aquaria, botanical gardens, arboretums, conservatories, zoos and wildlife refuges. 

) Includes institutions that have more than one type of collection. 

) Includes sites which have more than one type of facility, for example, a Z00 and art gallery on the same grounds. 
) Includes only institutions in major urban areas. 
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Table 7.17 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERFORMANCES OF PERFORMING ARTS 
ORGANIZATIONS(1) AND AVERAGE ATTENDANCE PER 


| 
PERFORMANCE | 
Number of Average number of performances Average attendance i 

organizations per organization per performance 
1973 1974 1975 1973 1974 197 
=| 
Live theatre 29 294 284 326 337 326 35 
Music ks! 101 134 145 1AS6 W082 1,01 
Dance 5 159 ile? 103 1,486 jee 1,44 
Opera 4 49 44 65 ene 1,650 1,13 


(1) Includes only organizations which received operating grants from the Canada Council. 


Chart 7.18 
STOCK AND CIRCULATION OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


ratio of books per person 
5.0 


Circulation 


ago 1956 1961 1966 1971 gfe 1973 1974 


RE 


17.19 
9CK AND CIRCULATION OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, BY PROVINCE, 1974 
books per person 
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| @) | 2] s) 4 6 Uf 
| — Circulation 
yada fe 4 Stock 
Mor 
ce Edward Island 
va Scotia 
W Brunswick 
ebec 
itario 
initoba 
sskatchewan 
berta 
itish Columbia 
rthwest Territories 
kon Se 
0) 1 2 3 4 6 ii 
books per person 
able 7.20 
TTENDANCE AT MOTION PICTURE AND DRIVE-IN THEATRES 
Number of 
establishments Admissions 
Regular Regular 
motion motion 
picture Drive-in picture Drive-in 
theatres theatres theatres theatres 
000’s 
951 1,808 82 239,132 6555 
961 344 238 97,945 9,474 
970 1156 279 80,826 11,489 
1972 eo 284 81,241 10,559 
1973 eae) 299 77,438 M581 
79,020 Ties 72 


1974 TAG 307 
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Map 7.21 
LOCATION OF NATIONAL AND SELECTED PROVINCIAL PARKS 
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| Assinica ee 
icoen GG_Kinanaski De ele 
J Anticosti Island 9 Wood Buffalo 
K Sept-lles/Port Cartier HH Kakwa 10. Prineeualben 
L Baie-Comeau/Hauterive BRITISH COLUMBIA 11 Riding Mountain 
M Kipawa Il Tweedsmuir 12 Point Pelee 
N  Papineau-Labelle JJ Wells Grey 13 Georgian Bay Islands 
O  St-Maurice KK Atlin 14 St. Lawrence Islands 
ONTARIO LL Strathcona 15 Fundy 
Pl Polar Bear MM Mount Robson 16 Kouchibouguag 
Q Algonquin NN Garibaldi ws Cape Breton Highlands 
BP a@uetico 18 Kejimkujik 
S Lake Superior 19 Prince Edward Island 
T  Missinaibi NATIONAL CAPITAL COMMISSION os Ue oe 
U Killarney orillon 
* Gatineau Park 22 Pacific Rim 
MANITOBA 23 La Mauricie 
V_ Whiteshell 24 Gros Morne 
W_ Grass River 25 Pukaskwa 
X Duck Mountain 26 Kluane 
ie mecla 27 Nahanni 
Z Clearwater 28 Auyuittug 
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IONAL AND PROVINCIAL OR TERRITORIAL PARK AREA AND SQUARE 
=<S OF PARK AREA PER 1,000 PERSONS, BY PROVINCE, JANUARY 1975 


Square miles of park 


| Park area area per 1,000 persons 
Provincial or Provincial or 
National territorial National territorial 
Total parks parks Total parks parks 

| Square miles 

/foundland 984 903 81 1.8 17 0.1 
‘ce Edward Island 12 if 5 0.6 0.6 = 
a Scotia ei 514 13 0.6 0.6 - 
y Brunswick 249 167 82 0.4 0.3 0.1 
»bec(1) 49,882 303 49,579 Sal — 8.0 
ario 19,089 738 lieroon Das 0.1 2e2 
itoba 4,534 1,149 EVsiele Al IS ed 3), 741 
katchewan Seas 1,496 1,880 Bi. Ih 1.6 a 
erta 23,092 20,692 2,400 1322 11.8 11.2 
ish Columbia 15,161 180d TE. BS 6.2 (0), % Bed 
on 13180 8,500 4,680 659.0 425.0 234.0 
thwest Territories 13,702 13,780 11 Sion S224 0.3 
Canada 143,877 50,060 93,817 6.3 Oe 4.1 


| Includes fish and game reserves (44,355 square miles) but excludes Gatineau Park (318 square miles) which is operated 


by the National Capital Commission, Baie James (23,823 square miles), and Grand Nord (292,000 square miles). 
| 


art 7.23 
USEHOLD OWNERSHIP OF SELECTED RECREATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
cent 
1971 
oe 1973 
We 1975 
| A Ran. mt i 
| fi ma i i 
) 
EE [i a i i am i 
9) ae ee - — z - S 
Snowmobiles Colour television Tape recorders Bicycles(1) 
|) Includes a 1972 figure as there is no figure available in 1971. 
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Table 7.24 


HOUSEHOLDS WITH SELECTED OUTDOOR RECREATIONAL EQUIPMENT, BY PROVINCE, 1975 


PERSPECTIVE CANAD 


Overnight 

Motor camping Snowmobiles Adult-siz 

Motorcycles boats(1) | equipment(1) bicycl 

per cent | 

Newfoundland 20.3 17.8 14.4 22. 
Prince Edward Island . A feo kes . 13; 
Nova Scotia 4.0 US 7 lee 6.8 27. 
New Brunswick 41 tes 18.2 17.2 31. 
Quebec 6.2 9.4 178 12.2 31! 
Ontario 3.8 47 19.3 9.2 35) 
Manitoba 4.5 1224 22.9 10.9 36. 
Saskatchewan Se) 14.0 Boe Wee 37. 
Alberta 6.9 12.5 92.2 9.4 37, 
British Columbia 5.6 19.8 Se 2.4 3, 
Canada Bat) URES 214 10.0 33 


(1) These figures are for 1974. 


le 7.29 


USEHOLD OWNERSHIP OF VACATION HOMES, BY PROVINCE AND 
TROPOLITAN AREA, JUNE 1971 
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Households Percentage 
Households owning two of households 
owning a or more owning one or more 
vacation vacation vacation 
home homes homes 
| per cent 
yvince: 
wfoundland Sales) 105 Aa 
nce Edward Island 1,350 50 5.0 
va Scotia 13,440 350 6.7 
w Brunswick 11,810 370 Holl 
sebec 132,715 5,330 8.6 
jtario 153,930 yt AS Uc 
initoba 16,155 380 Sew 
skatchewan 13,020 205 4.9 
oerta 12,980 365 2.9 
itish Columbia 20,635 600 32 
ikon and Northwest Territories 545 25 AM IS) 
Canada 381,700 13,495 66 
etropolitan area: 
algary 3,020 100 2.6 
jicoutimi 3,800 125 Uz 
Jmonton 6230 160 4.4 
alifax 4535 120 7.8 
amilton 6,715 230 4.8 
itchener 3,680 130 Bail) 
ondon 4,300 160 5A 
lontreal GSAS 2,645 85 
'ttawa-Hull 16,4385 555 10.0 
Juebec 9,905 400 8.1 
egina 2,915 65 7.0 
t. Catherines 2915 65 3.4 
it. John’s 2535 55 8.7 
aint John 2,690 70 Ore 
saskatoon 1,945 45 Bae 
sudbury 4,780 160 12.5 
fhunder Bay SONS 95 9.8 
“oronto 67,410 2,820 9.1 
/ancouver 142070 350 B08 
/ictoria 1,800 25 2.8 
Nindsor 2,005 60 2.8 
12305 290 AS) 


Ninnipeg 
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Table 7.26 


AVERAGE PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON RECREATIONAL CONSUMER 
GOODS AND SERVICES 


woe 7a 1973 


constant 1971 dollars 
Recreation, sporting 


and camping equipment Ue 82 115 
Books, newspapers and 

magazines Si 36 41 
Recreational services 36 45 52 
Educational and 

cultural services 66 73 76 

Total pa 241 284 


Recreational expenditures 
as a percentage of total 
personal expenditure % 8.8 9.4 9.9 


current dollars 
Recreation, sporting 


and camping equipment Fal 82 IES 
Books, newspapers and 

magazines 32 36 47 
Recreation services 34 45 58 
Educational and 

cultural services 58 78 91 

Total 195 241 oul 


Recreation expenditures 
as a percentage of total 
personal expenditure % S.7 9.4 9.7 


Lu 
= 
@ 
@ 
fe: 


JME 


some and wealth give individuals command over goods and 
wices and convey social and economic status. Changes 
these circumstances — or the prospect of future 

‘ange — can alter the sense of well-being of individuals 
d hence the welfare of the nation. The level of income 

d wealth in a country, and the way it is distributed 

jong individuals and families, across regions, between the 
xes, and among the occupations (to cite only a few 
stributional aspects) are issues which have occupied 
soples and governments for a long time. This discussion 
sails with income only; wealth considerations have been 
nitted because of the unavailability of recent wealth data 
1e most recent are for 1969 and are presented in the 

st Perspective Canada). 


the broadest sense, everybody has income in one form or 
rother. But this universality of income makes it necessary 
| define it carefully. The measurement of the level of 

eal” income and its distribution in a country is, of 

ourse, a crude approximation and has to be qualified by 
onceptual and methodological considerations. The impor- 
ince of measuring the level of, and changes in, real 

1come has been recognized in the nearly universal applica- 
on of national accounting systems. However, statistics 

n the distribution of income by its size are not so 

enerally available. 


some countries have taken household surveys or included 
icome questions in censuses to obtain data on distribution 
f income by size. These lend themselves more readily to 
inalyses concerned with the well-being of individuals and 
amilies. Canada is one of the few countries that has had 

1 regular survey program over the last two decades. 
Surveys of Consumer Finances have, since 1951, produced 
somprehensive and conceptually consistent income distribu- 
ion data for selected years. 


The distributions by size of money income before taxes 

are not ideal measures of the distribution of purchasing 
power among the population. Direct taxes, such as income 
taxes, have not been subtracted and, in the case of a 
progressive taxation system, pre-tax money income distri- 
butions overstate the degree of inequality. On the other 
hand, money income received is a fairly restricted concept 
and excludes income in kind such as home-produced food 
and fuel, imputed rents on owner-occupied homes, meals 
and free accommodation received in lieu of wages, as well 
‘as capital gains, gifts, lump-sum settlements from insur- 
ance policies, income tax or pension plan refunds, etc.(1). 
On balance, if these items were included, the distributions 
‘might show more inequality. Although money income Is thus 
‘imperfect for analyzing welfare, it is easier to collect 

data of uniform and acceptable quality on this basis than 
on a broader income concept, and it also represents by far 
the most important part of any broader income concept one 
would have ideally chosen. 
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Also included in this chapter is a new data series, income 
distribution after income tax, along with the distribution 

of transfer payments received and income tax paid by income 
class. These data are of particular interest in light of the 
Canadian progressive income tax system and the increasing 
importance of government transfer payments as components of 
income. Total income in these estimates is different from 
taxable income used by National Revenue and from personal 
income found in the National Accounts. 


The income tables in this chapter are for all income recip- 
ients and for all family units. For analysis with welfare 
implications, the family series is the most useful, it covers 
all related individuals living in the same household and, as 
such, closely approximates a consumer decision-making unit — 
a group of individuals dependent on a common or pooled 
income for major items of expenditure. Individuals living 
alone or in households where they are unrelated to anybody 
else, form a separate statistical group and, in most of the 
following tables, data for these unattached individuals are 
shown separately. 


Some data on individual income recipients are presented 
because they are of interest in their own right, €.g., for 
analyzing differences in income and earnings of males and 
females. Because families act as redistributors of income 
earned by some of their members, individual income data 
can help explain the changes in family incomes. 


DATA 


The usefulness of income distribution data depends, 

among other things, on how well the original information 

is summarized and presented. In this chapter, various 
presentations of income distribution data have been 
employed for different purposes and comparisons, and each 
form of these data must be considered in the context of 

its intended purpose. 


ldeally, we would like to be able to examine all individuals 
as to their place in the income distribution. Of course, 

this is not possible so methods of summarizing the raw 
data have been developed to make the comprehension of the 
overall distribution of income easier. The most common 
method is the percentage distribution of the population 

by income class (Tables 8.1 and 8.3), which shows the 
proportion of the population in each class. 


Often, summary statistics such as the average and median 
income (Tables 8.1, 8.3, 8.10, and Chart 8.2) are useful in 


(1) See Statistics Canada, “Income Distribution by Size in 
Canada, 1973”, Catalogue 13-207. In the same report, 
“Sources and Methods” (pp. 119-158) describes the 
methodology of data collected and estimation procedures 
and discusses the reliability of the estimates. See also ‘Defini- 
tions” at the close of this chapter for more detail. 
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examining the distribution of income. (The average is total 
income divided by the number of units and the median is 
the income that divides the distribution into two equal 
parts). Together, these two statistics shed some light on 

the nature of the distribution itself; for example, when 

the average and median income of the same distribution are 
equal, the distribution is symmetrical. However, we may 
have two distinct distributions with the same average and 
median but the spread of the distributions may be consider- 
ably different. 


As shown by Table 8.3 and Chart 8.2, average income has 
been rising over the 1951 to 1973 period. In current dollars, 
from 1951 to 1961, average family income rose by 50%, 
from 1961 to 1971 by 95% and from 1971 to 1973 by 23%. The 
same increases in real terms, allowing for inflation, 

were 32% for 1951 to 1961, 46% for 1961 to 1971, and 9% 
for 1971 to 1973(2). The average income of unattached 
individuals rose over the same period; however, in the 

later years the increase was less rapid for unattached indi- 
viduals than for families. The greater increase in average 
family income opposed to average income of unattached 
individuals is probably due to the increasing number of 
earners per family. 


When comparisons over time are made, the income groups 
defined by the size of their current dollar income are 
difficult to interpret since any specific income group, 

say the under $1,000 income class, in 1973 is in a consi- 
derably different relative position from the same class 

in 1950. Presenting income distribution data in quintile 
format (Table 8.3), which groups the population into five 
equal groups ranked by income, avoids this difficulty. 
Therefore, over time, we are always dealing with the 
lowest, second, third, etc., income groups of the population. 


Chart 8.6 depicts the proportion of total income received 
by a given cumulative proportion of the total population, 
i.e., it shows what percentage of total income the lowest 
10% of people in the income distribution receive, or how 
much income accrues to any other cumulative proportion of 
the population. If income were entirely equally distributed, 
the lowest 10% of the population would have 10% of total 
income in Canada. Such an hypothetically equal distribu- 
tion is shown by the straight diagonal line in the chart 
while the actual distribution is shown by the curved line 
below it. The greater the areas between the two lines, the 
greater the inequality. If one expresses the relationship 
between this area and the total area lying under the 
diagonal as a ratio, perfect equality would be equal to 

0 and complete inequality would be equal to 1. In real 
life, income inequality measured by this ratio lies some- 
where between 0 and 1. (Technically speaking, the lower 
curve is known as the Lorenz curve and the ratio as the 
Gini coefficient — both named after their originators). 


Tables 8.7 and 8.8 examine the characteristics of low 
income families. Low income families are determined by 
means of the low income cut-offs which are purely statis- 
tical and not to be considered as government-endorsed 
poverty lines. The incidence of low income in Table 8.7 
measures prevalence of low income among families or 
unattached individuals with a given characteristics; for 
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example, in 1973, 26.2% of all families with heads over 
the age of seventy had low income compared to 29.8% 
in 1971. The percentage distributions of the low and non- 
low income families are presented in Table 8.8 and permit 
a comparison of the distribution of families with low 
income and those with incomes above the cut-offs. 


The concepts and methodology of the collection of income! 
data vary between countries which usually render inter- 
national comparisons very difficult. However, these problems 
are negligible for Canadian and American data(3) (see 
Table 8.10 and Charts 8.11 and 8.12). Although concepts | 
and definitions are similar, care should be taken in | 
analyzing these data because of differing institutional, 
cultural and tax situations in the two countries. 


The government sector of the economy is having an increas: 
ingly important effect on all of us. In most of these data, 
transfer payments are accounted for by being included in 
money income, but taxes payable are not. Tables 8.13 and 
8.14 take account of, at least partially, both transfer 
payments and taxes payable. 


The majority of the data in this chapter are collected by — 
means of household surveys (e.g., The Survey of Consume 
Finances) which, although adequate for most purposes, are 
not reliable for detailed breakdowns of the population. It 

is for this reason that the relatively fine disaggregation | 
of the employment income by occupation table (Table 8.15) i 
derived from an alternate data source — The 1971 Censu, 
of Canada. The table gives an indication of the level of 
income accruing to different occupations. These data 
identify the high and low paid occupations. It must be 
remembered that these statistics are from a different data 
base and therefore are not comparable to the other 

data in this chapter. Three points that should be noted 
when examining this table are: (1) that these data are for 
employment income, which refers to total income received 
in 1970 as wages and salaries, net non-farm business or 
professional income (gross receipts minus expenses of 
operations), and net income from farm operations (gross re 
ceipts minus expenses of operations including depreciation 
(2) these data include only those who worked mainly full- 
time at least 40-52 weeks in 1970; (3) these data are for 
individuals whereas other data in this chapter are for 
families, unattached individuals, and all family units. 


As already mentioned above, most of the estimates presente 
here are based upon information collected from samples 0 
Canadian households in the Survey of Consumer Finances. T| 
concepts, definitions, and methods used in preparing these 
estimates have remained largely unchanged over the perio 


(2) Deflated total incomes which contain a component of 
taxes and savings as well as income expended on goods 
and services were obtained by deflating average incomes | 
current dollars by the Consumer Price Index — a practice 
that can be defended on the grounds of expediency rather 
than conceptual correctness. 


(3) U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-60, No. 97, “Money Income in 1973 of Families 
and Persons in the United States”, U.S. Government Printii 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1975. 


)ME 


yered here, although the frequency of the surveys has varied 
ace 1971 they have been conducted annually). The samples 
're selected by multistage probability sampling, within the 

mework of the Canadian Labour Force Sample. 


ZFINITIONS 

e estimates exclude families whose major source of 
some was military pay and allowances. Similarly, individual 
some distributions exclude all those individuals whose 
ajor source of income was military pay and allowances. 
30 excluded are inmates of institutions, persons residing 

, Indian reservations, residents of the Yukon and Northwest 


srritories and Canadians temporarily abroad. 
ye terms used in this chapter are defined as follows: 


amily: A group of individuals sharing a common dwelling 
jit and related by blood, marriage, or adoption. 


nattached individual: A person living by himself or ina 
susehold where he is not related to other household members. 


amily unit: Designated collectively, unattached individuals 
nd families with two or more members. Table headings 
Iways specify whether families only, or families and 
nattached individuals, are included. 


arm and non-farm classification: A distinction between 
arming and other income. For purposes of these surveys, an 
idividual was considered to be a farmer if more than half 

f his income originated in net income from farming. A family 
containing at least one such individual was defined to be a 
arm family. The data presented here pertaining to the period 
rior to 1965 exclude farm units. 


rotal income: The total income of a unit consists of wages 
ind salaries, net income from self-employment, investment 
ncome, government transfer payments, miscellaneous income 
retirement pensions, annuities, scholarships, alimony, 

and other items not specified above). The income concept 
sed in the surveys and the censuses approximates the 
monetary income received by private households as measured 
nthe personal income series in the National Accounts. 


Low income: Low income was delineated by using the revised 
low income cut-offs. These lines were determined from an 
analysis of 1969 Family Expenditure data; families who on 
average spent 62 percent or more of their income on food, 
shelter and clothing were considered to be in straitened 
circumstances. These limits were differentiated by size of 
area of residence and family size(4). 


WE, 


For example, some selected 1973 low income cut-offs are: 
1 ES SS 
Size of Area of Residence 


Family 500,000 30,000- 

size and over 99,999 Rural 
EE Ee 
1 $3,116 $2,833 $2,265 
2 4,516 4106 3,286 
3 (her) 5,239 4191 
4 6,854 6,230 4,984 
5 7,661 6,965 Doro 
6 8,411 7,646 6,116 
7 or more 9,222 8,383 6,706 


EE 


(4) For a more detailed discussion of the analysis underlying 
these revised cut-offs an unpublished paper “Revision 
of Low Income Cut-Offs” is available on request from the 
Consumer Income and Expenditure Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa. 
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Table 8.1 
FAMILIES AND UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS BY INCOME GROUP, 1973 | 


(= 
= 
ae 


Families Unattached Al 
individuals 
per cent 
Under $1,000 | 9.2 4 
$1,000 - $3,999 7.9 41.4 16. 
4,000 - 6,999 14.1 23m 16:! 
7,000 - 9,999 A fae 1359 16.; 
10,000 - 14,999 29.2 8.8 Zen 
15,000 - 24,999 24.6 330 18:! 
25,000 and over BES 0.6 4: 
Total 100.0 100.0 100. 
Average income $ 12.716 5,149 10,69. 
Median income $ 14-533 3,927 9,44 
Estimated numbers 000’s 5,229 1,906 Tks 


Chart 8.2 


AVERAGE INCOME OF FAMILIES, UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, AND ALL INDIVIDUALS BY SEX 


dollars 
14,000 


0 
1951 1954 1957 1959 1961 1965 1967 1969 Sia 19 
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‘able 8.3 
DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME AMONG FAMILIES AND UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS(1) 


| All units 1973 


| 
) 1951 1961 1967 SES, 1973 Unattached Families 
individuals 

\verage income $ 3,185 4,815 6,519 8,845 10,694 5,149 ies VANS) 

Median income $ 203 4,262 5,859 7,832 9,441 3,927 Linoos 

aini coefficient(2) 0.3904 0.3679 0.3789 0.4001 0.3924 0.4537 0.3274 

| dollars 

Jpper limit of:(3) 
Lowest quintile 1,260 1,930 Bode Sri ae) 3,980 1,764 6,321 
Second quintile 2,010) 3,586 4,824 6275 7,620 2,760 9,948 
Middle quintile on180 4,950 6,807 91295 11,286 5,000 13,149 
Fourth quintile 4,320 6,630 9,468 12,941 15,943 8,008 17,633 

per cent 

shares of total 
income going to:(3) 
Lowest quintile 4.4 4.2 4.2 3.6 3.9 ee Gal 
Second quintile Tite 8 11.4 10.6 Oey 8.6 1259 
Middle quintile 18.3 16:3 1728 17.6 iS) 15,2 1622 
Fourth quintile 2303 24.4 24.6 24.9 Dom 24.9 23.9 
Fifth quintile 42.8 41.3 42.0 43.3 42.7 48.1 38.9 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


) Farmers not included before 1967. All data shown are in current dollars. 

) The Gini coefficient measures the inequality of income distribution. Its value ranges from O to 1. The higher the value the 
| greater the degree of inequality. 

3) Each quintile contains one fifth of all income recipients; for example, the lowest quintile contains the fifth of the recipients 
with the lowest incomes. 
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Chart 8.4 


SHARES OF TOTAL INCOME GOING TO EACH QUINTILE OF FAMILIES | 
AND UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS 


per cent 
100 


Families Unattached individuals 
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Chart 8.5 
FAMILIES IN EACH INCOME QUINTILE BY MAJOR SOURCE OF INCOME, 1973 


per cent 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Miscellaneous 
income 


Transfer 
payments 


No income Wages and 


salaries 


art 8.6 
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)RENZ CURVE(1) — INCOME OF FAMILIES AND UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 1973 


mulative proportion of total income 
r cent 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 


per cent 
Cumulative proportion of units (Families or unattached individuals) 


(1) The greater the area enclosed by the diagonal (or equality) line and the actual Lorenz curve, the gr 
distribution as measured by this method. See text for further explanation. 


eater the inequality of income 
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Table 8.7 
INCIDENCE OF LOW INCOME(1) FAMILIES AND UNATTACHED 
INDIVIDUALS 
| 
Percentage of Percentage of all — 
families unattached individual: 
in low income group in low income group 
1971 1973 1971 197; 
Canada 18.3 13.4 43.1 40. 
Province: 
Newfoundland 34.3 23uh 58.0 61.! 
Prince Edward Island B200 22.9 58.4 43.. 
Nova Scotia 24.8 16.0 46.9 41. 
New Brunswick 25.6 tsi: 52.0 40. 
Quebec 2057 15.4 44.9 40.) 
Ontario 1 Sue MO) Fe 38.0 5 (a 
Manitoba 23.5 15/5 46.1 53. 
Saskatchewan Dtae 18.6 43.3 45: 
Alberta 18.8 15.4 41.7 40.) 
British Columbia 1520 8.9 48.0 on. 
Area of residence: 
Metropolitan centres (30,000 + ) Lal aaré 35.5 3H. 
Other cities (15,000 - 29,999) 17.4 1g20 48.1 Si 
Small urban areas (less than 15,000) 19.5 16.0 Soon 49. 
Rural areas Dice 17.3 54.8 47. 
Weeks worked by head in the year: 
None 54.0 40.1 78.4 fz. 
1- 9 weeks 56.9 48.3 83.4 76. 
10-19 weeks 45.1 Stet fis 70. 
20-29 weeks 33.6 ZO 53ay 44. 
30-39 weeks 25 16:5 30.8 29. 
40-49 weeks io.3 23 Vite 10. 
50-52 weeks 9.0 6.0 eta: 1 
Age of head: 
14-24 years Pa Ws 16.0 44.9 40. 
25-34 years 14.9 1S? 19.5 16. 
35-44 years 16.6 12.6 24.9 18. 
45-54 years 14.1 9.6 30.8 eH 4 
55-64 years are 12:3 40.8 42. 
65-69 years 27.8 21.4 Sie! 5a 
70 years and over 39.8 26.2 oe) 66. 
Current employment status of head(2): 
Employee Se) 6.8 20k 2a 
Self-employed 27.0 19.8 Som 3% 
Not in labour force 46.3 ero 74.6 69. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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able 8.7 — Concluded 

ICIDENCE OF LOW INCOME(1) FAMILIES AND UNATTACHED 

NDIVIDUALS — CONCLUDED 

Percentage of Percentage of all 

families unattached individuals 
in low income group in low income group 
1971 1973 1971 1973 

chooling of head: 

None or some elementary 29.4 20a 64.5 63.0 

Some high school 16.7, 12.9 41.8 38.0 

High school completed or some 

university 9.6 Te Bilz2 29.3 
_ University degree 4.5 350 we gear Pays) 
‘arm: 

Resident on farm Ste 21.8 58.0 D2-9 
Not resident on farm 16.8 12.8 42.4 SOM 
Aajor source of income: 

No income(1) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Wages and salaries 8.6 6.0 20.0 Sse 

Net income from self-employment 34.9 20.9 47.8 7.50 
_ Transfer payments Tail 60.4 93.9 83.9 

Investment income 20.5 16.0 30.8 24.9 

Pensions 18.2 9.0 23.9 13.9 

Miscellaneous income Sa 48.8 46.1 45.0 
=amily characteristics: 

Unattached individual — ~ 43.1 40.2 

Married couples only ees! ies) — — 

Married couples with single children 14.8 9.9 - — 

Married couples with married children 13-0 6.4 - = 

Married couples with relatives other 

than children 15.8 6.2 — = 

Other families 41.7 So) - — 
Number of children under 16 years: 

No children Ves 12.0 43.1 40.2 

One child itera Tae - = 

Two children 16.5 12.8 _ = 

Three children 1923 1625 _ = 

Four or more children Sere 2592 _ oe 
Sex of head: 

Male ee) 10.8 36.0 S129 

Female 47.6 41.6 49.8 47.2 
a Incidence of low income is the proportion of families in a specified group with income below the revised cut-off point; for 


example, 13.4 per cent of total families of two or more had incomes below the cut-off point in 1973 and 100 per cent of 
families receiving no income are classified in the low income range. Data in this table are based on revised low income 
oe and therefore are not comparable to similar data given in Perspective Canada |, for earlier years. See text for further 
information. 

Current occupation and employment status of the head refer to the time of the survey, April 1972 for 1971 data, and April 
1974 for 1973 data, and do not necessarily reflect the head’s status for the income reporting periods, the 1971 and 1973 
calendar years. 
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Table 8.8 


DISTRIBUTION OF LOW INCOME(1) AND OTHER FAMILIES 


BY SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS — 


(TABLE CONTINUED ON PAGE 172) 


PERSPECTIVE CANADA 


Percentage of low 


Percentage of 
II 


income families a 
1971 1973 1971 1978 
| 
Canada: (total) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.¢ 
Province: | 
Newfoundland 3.8 on 126 1g 
Prince Edward Island 0.8 0.8 0.4 0.4 
Nova Scotia ALL 4.1 oe od 
New Brunswick 3.8 3.9 2.4 2.1 
Quebec 30:5 30.8 Bore 26.3 
Ontario 21.6 29.8 39.4 38.¢ 
Manitoba 6.0 5.6 4.4 44 
Saskatchewan 6.3 aye 3.8 3. 
Alberta L8 EES Leo 7 
British Columbia 8.7 TERS ae ie 
Area of residence:(total) 100.0 100-0 100.0 100.( 
Metropolitan centres (30,000 + ) 51a 52.4 64.0 61. 
Other cities (15,000 - 29,999) 516 5.2 6.0 6. 
Small urban areas (less than 15,000) 12.8 14.2 flies ‘taet 
Rural areas 3050 20.2 12 20.! 
Weeks worked by head in reference 
year: (total) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.' 
None 42.1 44.2 9.1 10 
1- 9 weeks 3.0 3.6 OS 0. 
10-19 weeks 4.3 8} 182 1 
20-29 weeks 6.5 6.2 2.9 2 
30-39 weeks 49 4.6 ake 3 
40-49 weeks Or 4.9 Sec! 5 
50-52 weeks 34.0 Shee ree 76 
Age of head: (total) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 
14-24 years Vase) de 6.3 6 
25-34 years Toy 20.6 23.0 24 
35-44 years Paley 2A 23.9 Ze 
45-54 years hos9 14.6 ANA 21 
55-64 years 1356 13.6 14.7 14 
65-69 years Teas) 8.4 4.5 4 
70 years and over hei! 14.1 Ee 6 
Current employment status of head(2):(total) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 
Employee 37.6 3020 Tle 76 
Self-employed 19.2 i AE 11.6 14 
Not in labour force A3.2 46.7 diez Tz 


See footnotes at end of table. 


2 8.9 
VIPOSITION OF TOTAL FAMILY INCOME 


1 
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All families 
1951 iShey7/ 1961 1967 1971 1973 
per cent 
ges and salaries 78.8 78.9 78.9 80.9 Silay 80.3 
| income from self- 
»mployment TOS? sh 9.8 8.4 4) 6.8 
nsfer payments 52 6.1 6.6 6.1 6.1 0 
astment income 4.3 2.9 3 Al ih. 1! 4.3 4.0 
ccellaneous income 1.0 10 1.3 1.5 2.0 aS) 
fotal 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
le 8.10 
RCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES AND UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS (ALL UNITS) 
~ INCOME CLASS, CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
1967 1971 1973 
Canada USA Canada USA Canada USA 
per cent 
ider $1,000 5.5 Bi 5.1 3.6 3.3 Pali 
000 - $1,499 5.5 4.6 2.6 310 a3 24 
500 - 1,999 4.0 Amel 5.1 Bai, 226 28) 
000 - 2,999 8.3 7.4 6.0 By 6.8 6.5 
3000 - 3,999 9.0 7.1 7649) 6.0 5.1 Bef 
1000 - 4,999 9.2 6.8 6.0 6.0 6.0 aM 
5,000 - 5,999 New Tee 6.4 5.9 5.5 5.2 
3,000 - 6,999 9.9 Tats! BS) 5.6 5.0 5.0 
7000 - 7,999 8.4 7.9 6.4 6.0 5.4 ml 
3,000 - 9,999 2 13,0 one i! 10.9 9.6 
9,000 - 14,999 12:8 18.6 2250 PES 28x. 21.8 
5,000 and over 4.8 9.3 ieee 19.8 23.4 27.8 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ledian income $ 5,859 6,852 1,832 8,583 9,441 9,930 
umber of units 000’s 6,018 6S7sar/ 6,836 69,607 DABS (3.8) 
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Chart 8.11 


PERCENTAGE SHARE OF AGGREGATE INCOME RECEIVED BY FAMILIES IN EACH INCOME 
QUINTILE, CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Bee 1967 1971 1973 | 


80 
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Chart 8.12 


PERCENTAGE SHARE OF AGGREGATE INCOME RECEIVED BY UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS | 
EACH INCOME QUINTILE, CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


ee cent 1967 1971 1 OTS 
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[able 8.13 


2ERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES AND OF SELECTED AGGREGATES BY SIZE OF TOTAL 
MONEY INCOME (BEFORE TAX), AND INCIDENCE OF INCOME TAX AND TRANSFER PAYMENTS, 1973 


Total Total Effective average 
money money Income rate 
income income after 
otal money income All before before payment Transfer Income 
ize group families payment payment of tax and payments tax 
of tax and of tax and _ including 
including excluding transfer Transfer Income 
transfer transfer payments payments(1) tax(2) 
payments payments 
per cent _ 
Under $3,000 Se 0.6 0.2 OFZ. 6.4 = T2A 1.0 
$3,000 - $3,999 3.9 Ae Ors ee 8.9 0.1 5 hal ileal 
4000 - 4,999 4.9 lV 1.0 2.0 11.6 0.2 46.9 1.8 
mee000 - 5,999 4.6 2.0 18 pee 7.9 O25 rae) 3.6 
6,000 - 6,999 4.6 sis) 2.0 20 6.3 0.9 1Ge8 Sy} 
m000- 7,999 553 ed 2.9 3.4 6.4 125 14.3 7.4 
8,000 - 8,999 See) 4.0 3:8 4.2 Dail ea Os! 9.5 
9,000 - 9,999 6.0 4.5 4.4 4.7 5:0 hy 7.8 10.9 
10,000 - 11,999 1225 10.8 10.9 lata She) 8.8 6.2 i225 
12,000 - 14,999 16.7 17.6 18.1 17.8 118 1720 4.7 14.7 
me000 - 19,999 1053 23.4 24.3 2a apa 2a.2 BS L635 
20,000 - 24,999 7.3 1226 to72 N2e2 4.7 15st 2.6 18.4 
25,000 and over eg) 16.3 Pie2 14.7 4.2 25a) 1.8 Paes 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 0) dione 
Average $ 12,716 11,825 LOC Fis 891 1,945 
Median $ 12533 - 9,983 


(1) Transfer payments as a percentage of total money income (before tax). 
(2) Percentage of total money income payable in income tax. 
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Table 8.14 


| 


PERSPECTIVE . 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS AND SELECTED AGGREGATES BY SIZE 
OF TOTAL MONEY INCOME (BEFORE TAX), AND INCIDENCE OF INCOME TAX AND TRANSFER 


PAYMENTS, 1973 


| 
; 


Total Total Effective average | 
money money Income rate(1) 
income income after 

Total money income All before before payment Transfer Income | 
size group unattached payment payment of tax and payments tax | 
individuals of tax and of tax and __ including 
including excluding transfer Transfer Incom 
transfer transfer payments payments ta 
payments payments 
per cent 

Under $2,000 24.2 4.8 Cre oo 22.4 0.2 60.7 0. 
$2,000 - $2,999 18.0 8.3 3.4 9.5 41.2 Ox 64.2 1 
3,000 -— 3989 8.4 Sa 5.0 6.3 10.6 2.0 24.0 4. 
4,000 - 4,999 8.8 26 ee 8.1 7.9 4.6 13.4 8. 
0003 ees, Joo 8.2 8.6 9:1 8.9 SS) 6.7 8.1 10 
6,000 - 6,999 Gal Teil, 8:3 7.8 3.6 (19) 6.1 te 
FAMOLO) = TSE 5) opts) Shi) 8.5 2.3 8.6 3.4 14. 
8,000 - 8,999 4.9 8.0 8.9 Th tA 9.4 20 16. 
9,000 - 9,999 Sal Sell 6.4 5.6 1.3 6.8 fA) 16. 
10,000 - 11,999 5.2 10.9 12.3 1Or3 1.4 14.8 Ast! 19. 
12,000 - 14,999 3.6 9.3 10.6 Sal; 1.0 13.4 1.4 20. 
15,000 and over 3.6 14.9 16.7 cad 1 25.8 0.9 24. 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 1.289 14 

Average $ 5,149 4,485 4,424 664 25 

Median $ B,9er 3,634 


See footnotes in Table 8.13 


(1) 


| 
le 8.15 


ERAGE AND MEDIAN INCOME(1) FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, BY SEX, FOR PERSONS 15 


ARS OF AGE AND OVER WHO WORKED FULL-TIME IN 1970 
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cupation 
Male Female Male Female 

ysicians and surgeons $28,896 $14,965 (2) (2) 
wyers and notaries 21,933 10,469 18,226 9,694 
fil engineers 12,786 9,941 12-379 9,426 
countants, auditors and other finan- 

cial officers 10,545 6,171 9,728 5,801 
emists 10,135 7,801 9,625 fel 
condary school teachers 10,100 8,529 9,901 8,480 
stems analysts, computer programmers 

and related occupations 10,062 TROT 9,959 7,698 
al estate salesmen 8,609 6,095 eae epee hl 
.cretaries and stenographers 8,562 7,884 fos 4,835 
cial workers 8,532 Vass 8,174 Telco 
aftsmen 8,239 5,904 Sai 5,866 
pefitting, plumbing and related 

occupations 8,110 6,540 8,032 6,852 
veet metal workers oce 4,862 531 A Dia 
achinists and machine tool setting-up 

occupations 7,422 4,363 7,458 4,262 
otor vehicle fabrication and assem- 

bling occupations not elsewhere 

classified 7,226 4,580 7,438 4,426 
arpenters and related occupations 6,819 S202 6,767 4,884 
ruck drivers 6,796 Axial 2 6,555 4,422 
urses, graduate, except supervisors 6,677 6,351 6,623 6,446 
lotor vehicle mechanics and repairmen 6,561 5,031 6,495 4,797 
elephone operators 6,315 4,379 6,141 4,444 
laughtering and meat cutting, canning, 

curing and packing operations 6,254 4,642 6,306 4,667 
ellers and cashiers 5,875 3,894 5,901 3,861 
‘abinet and wood furniture makers 5,745 Sco BO 1 3,788 
ailors and dressmakers 5,667 g,coe 5551 Seo 
arbers, hairdressers & related 

occupations 5,062 3,683 4,431 Sh swes) 
ervice station attendants 4,597 3,026 4,494 3, 143 
Vaiters, hostesses, and stewards, food 

and beverage 4,435 2,866 4,306 2,794 
‘ish canning, curing and packing opera- 

tions 3,978 2,662 3,620 2,452 
-armers 3,864 ZOO 2,/89 1,459 


1) Employment income only. The median is the income that divides the distribution into two equal parts. 
2) The median could not be calculated as it occurred in one of the open-ended cla 
Note: In contradistinction to the other tables in this chapter, these data originate 


“SOUICES: ~ 


sses in the distribution. 
from the 1971 Census. For details, see 


We 


Table 8.8 — Concluded 


DISTRIBUTION OF LOW INCOME(1) AND OTHER FAMILIES 


BY SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS — CONCLUDED 


PERSPECTIVE CANS 


Percentage of low 
income families 


Percentage of 
other families 


1971 1973 1971 

Schooling of head:(total) 100.0 100.0 100.0 
None or some elementary pi0 54.0 30.6 
Some high school 26.2 Done 29.2 
High school completed or some university(3) 15.0 16.0 31.6 
University degree is) 1.8 8.6 
Farm:(total) 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Resident on farm Liew Tase lapye 
Not resident on farm 84.9 88.8 93.8 
Major source of income:(total) 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No income 1.8 127, = 
Wages and salaries 37.2 Bom 88.0 
Net income from self-employment ie Neo By) 
Transfer payments 44.0 A tee 2.8 
Investment income 2.4 2.4 Zu 
Pensions 1.6 led 1.6 
Miscellaneous income 0.9 1.6 0.4 
Family characteristics: (total) 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Unattached individual = — = 
Married couples only les. AM ba 20:9 
Married couples with single children 48.1 41.9 61.9 
Married couples with married children 2.9 2.0 4.4 
Married couples with relatives other 1EO 0.5 ler 

than children 

Other families Zann 28.5 7.0 
Number of children under 16 years:(total) 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No children 39.9 SOal 42.1 
One child 16.6 L6a% 20.8 
Two children Los: 19.6 19.0 
Three children 11.4 li2s3 11037 
Four or more children 15.4 Nant 7.4 
Sex of head:(total) 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Male 80.6 73:9 95.2 
Female 19.4 20u1 4.8 


(1) For an explanation of low income see text. 
(2,3) See footnote 2, Table 8.7. 


CONSUMPTION 


UMPTION 


ry society is a consumer society in that basic needs 
survival require the consumption of certain goods. 
vever, for most Canadians, the acquisition of goods and 
vices has far surpassed this basic level. 


yerally, personal consumption refers, both technically 

\ in everyday conversation, to those goods and services 
ch are financed out of earned or investment income, or 
‘of transfer payments from government and institutions. 

2 total consumption of the population, however, is much 
yer than this personally financed portion. There are many 
yds and services provided within society as a whole, €.g., 
government, without an explicit exchange of money be- 
xen those who provide the goods and services and those who 
> them. 


sre are also goods and services which are produced in 
iseholds, institutions, and by volunteer and benevolent 
janizations which do not flow through the market. Because 
his there are no precise estimates of their value, and 

se categories have not been included in either the con- 
nption or production data of this chapter. However, it is 
ssible that by the time this volume appears in print, 

ne estimates for the value of household work will be 
ailable. 


e state provides collectively financed and collectively 
nsumed goods. The most obvious example of this is perhaps 
tional defence, but services such as police protection, 

> administration of courts, and the use of certain trans- 
rtation facilities, such as roads and airports, also fall 

gely within this category. There is also a whole range 
collectively financed but individually consumed goods 

d services, encompassing, for instance, education and the 
e of hospitals and other health services, where these are 
tially or totally financed by government. 


1e statistics selected for this chapter may be grouped 

-0 two divisions; those which are collected from broad 
oups of people and institutions, and those which are col- 
cted from individuals or households. Data gathered from 
dividuals or households show not only expenditure, but 
so characteristics of the spending units, while personal 
<penditure on consumer goods, which is part and parcel of 
OSs national expenditure, is gathered from retail trade 
ata. It would enhance the analytical value of these data 
for example, the expenditure on health by government 

1 behalf of certain groups or individuals and the expendi- 
ires and incomes of such groups could be tied together. 
nfortunately, there are not yet sufficient data to allow 

iS analysis in any depth. 


IATA 
able 9.1, “Gross National Expenditure”, introduces this 
hapter by showing the total spent by various groups, such 


: consumers, governments, and businesses on final goods 
nd services(1). These data are expressed in constant 1971 
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dollars; that is to say, the effect of price changes to the 
extent that this is possible, have been removed from this 
table. Table 9.2, which is also in constant dollars, shows 
the total amounts spent by consumers on various types of 
goods and services. Chart 9.3 indicates, on an overall 
basis, how much of total income people spend on consumer 
goods and services, how much they pay in taxes, and how 
much they save. These figures, as well as the figures for 

all subsequent tables, are in the dollars of the respective 
years. There are significant differences between the content 
of consumer expenditures in the first two tables, which are 
derived from macro sources, and the data in the latter por- 
tion of the chapter, which are derived from family expendi- 
ture surveys. These differences are spelled out in more 
detail in the “Definition” section below. Table 9.4 por- 

trays, in a very rough manner, the portion of government 
expenditure which is consumed collectively by the community 
as a whole and that which is consumed individually. The 
latter case includes certain cash transfers to individuals 
which have already been included in personal income and 
hence already been spent or saved. The expenditures of 
government in this table and consumer expenditures in the 
other tables are therefore not mutually exclusive. 


The statistics derived from family expenditure surveys per- 
mit the analysis of the patterns and distributional charac- 
teristics of family spending habits. Tables 9.5 and 9.6 

show average expenditure patterns for 1964, 1967, 1969 and 
1974, based on eleven major urban centres(2). For consist- 
ency, Tables 9.7 and 9.8, and Chart 9.9 derived from the 
1974 Family Expenditure Survey(3) refer to the same eleven 
cities. Table 9.8 and Chart 9.9 show the percentage of fam- 
ilies reporting selected expenditures, while Table 9.7 

shows average expenditure patterns by different income 
quintile groups. 


Food expenditure diary surveys were part of the Family 
Expenditure Survey program in 1969 and 1974. Tables 9.10 
and 9.11 show the distribution of total food expenditure 

by family income quintile groups for fourteen cities in 
1974(4). 


(1) Final goods and services are goods and services sold in the 
marketplace to final rather than intermediate users. Anexam- 
ple would be a sheet of stee/ destined to be turned into an auto- 
mobile. The automobile would be regarded as a final good, the 
sheet would not. 


(2) Includes St. John’s, Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton and 
Vancouver. 


(3) The Family Expenditure Survey collects information on the 
total family budget. 


(4) Includes the eleven cities in footnote (2) plus Saint John, 
Calgary and Thunder Bay. 


| 
| 
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DEFINITIONS 
There are some major conceptual differences between fam- 
ily expenditure data derived from household surveys, and | 
data on personal expenditure on consumer goods and ser- | 
vices from the National Accounts. Apart from differences in 
geographic coverage and the more restrictive private-dwell- 
ing coverage of the household surveys, the main conceptual 
differences arise due to the following: 

1. The National Accounts include in personal expenditure 
certain imputed items; e.g., farm products consumed di- 
rectly in farm households, imputed rent from owner-occu- 
pied dwellings, and estimated services rendered by banks 
and other financial institutions without a specific 
charge. 

2. Government hospital and medical insurance premiums, 
and fees for motor vehicle licences and permits are in- 
cluded with direct taxes in the National Accounts rather 
than in personal expenditure on consumer goods and ser- 
vices. 

3. Operating expenses of associations of individuals or 
private non-profit corporations, such as universities, 
churches, etc., are incorporated in personal expenditure 
on consumer goods and services. In family expenditure, only 
the fees of universities and other non-profit organiza- 
tions are included. 


Family: This spending unit is defined as a group of per- 
sons depending on a common or pooled income for the major 
items of expense, and living in the same dwelling, or as one 
financially independent individual living alone. Never- 
married sons or daughters living with their parents are con- 
sidered as part of their parents’ spending unit. In the 

great majority of cases, the members of spending units of 
two or more individuals are related by blood, marriage or 
adoption, and are thus consistent with the “economic family” 
definition employed in surveys of family income, i.e., ‘a 
group of individuals sharing a common dwelling unit and re- 
lated by blood, marriage or adoption.” (The definition of 
family employed by the population census restricts the fam- 
ily to husband, wife, and any unmarried children living with 
them, or one parent and unmarried children.) It should be 
noted that according to the “‘economic family” definition, 
unrelated persons living in the same household would be 
counted as unattached individuals, whereas in the expendi- 
ture survey, it is possible for two or more unrelated per- 
sons to comprise one spending unit. 


SUMPTION 


| 
j 


le 9.1 


230SS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE PER PERSON 


Ui 


1951 1956 1961 1966 1971 1973 1975 
| 1971 dollars 
srsonal expenditure 
on consumer goods 
and services 1,467 1,768 1,851 Paow 2,563 2,000 3,052 
overnment current 
expenditure on 
goods and services 500 Sor 51S 669 852 891 956 
ross fixed capital 
formation(1) 505 Te 644 900 949 1,086 1,134 
alue of physical 
change in inven- 
tories Ts) 16 14 69 18 61 —14 
xports of goods 
and services 465 498 514 Maks 1028 1,184 1,042 
nports of goods 
and services — 520 — 635 = org — 799 — 1,021 =, 1,260 ~~ = 17301 
esidual error(2) and 
adjusting entry(3) 41 — 11 — 18 -— 2 — 26 Ws -— 2 
Gross national 
expenditure Zao 2,960 3,001 SHAS) 4,363 4,836 4,867 


1) Gross fixed capital formation is defined a 
more. Only new construction (both residen 
2) Residual error reflects a number of factors in 
and discrepancies in the timing with which income 
3) Adjusting entries occur prior to 1971 in order to co 


s including outlays on durable tangible assets with a lifetime use of one year or 
tial and non-residential) and new machinery and equipment are included. 
cluding imperfections in the basic Statistics, flaws in estimation techniques 
and expenditure data are recorded. 
nvert the data to 1971 constant dollars. 
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Table 9.2 | 
PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON CONSUMER GOODS AND SERVICES PER PERSON | 
~ | 
. 
| 


1951 1961 1971 OES 1951 1961 1971 197% 
1971 dollars per cent 
Food, beverages 
and tobacco 398.1 454.5 594.6 608.4 Ziel 24.6 2oue 19.9 
Clothing and footwear soso THOS les pr 271.4 9.1 a8) 79 8.9 
Gross rent, fuel | 
and power ONS 330.1 490.6 541.2 14.7 ilies 19.1 1 7a 
Furniture, furnishings and | 
household equipment and | 
operation 153:8 181.8 242.4 a ioae 10.5 9.8 9.5 10.4 
Medical care and health | 
services 76.4 76.4 tees) 94.0 oye 4.1 S00 an 
Transportation and | 
communication 170.6 22907 361.9 457.0 as: 12.4 14.1 1533) 
Recreation, entertainment, 
education and cultural 
services 95.4 124.3 240.8 324.1 6.5 GAG 9.4 10.6 
Personal goods and 
services 250.6 293.5 384.2 404.7 lies 1539 1520 1353 
Total personal expen- 
diture on consumer | 
goods and services(1) 146/25 9 185 1ele 2502/5" 3,002. 102.2 99.8 101-2 99.2 


(1) Column figures do not add to totals due to omission of net expenditure abroad (i.e. expenditure by Canadians on consumer 
goods and services in foreign countries less similar expenditures by foreign visitors in Canada) and because of an adjusting 
entry for years prior to 1977 to convert these data to the 1971 base. 


Chart 9.3 ; 
DISPOSITION OF TOTAL PERSONAL INCOME 


per cent 
100 


80 
Taxes and other 
transfers 
60 
40 
20 


0) 
1951 1955 1960 1965 1970 ihe VAs) 
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dle 9.4 


| 


‘PENDITURE OF ALL LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT, 
m1 YPE OF EXPENDITURE(1) 


1970(2) 1971 Mote LASHES, 


millions of dollars 


ymmon use of collectively financed goods 
and services(3): 


2neral government services 2 2O1Lo PISee\ is 2,891.5 Soles es) 
otection of persons and property 3078.6 Bro Ae4: 3,650.0 AALS 2 
ansportion, communications and natural 

resources 3,784.4 4,312.4 4,804.5 (sao ls) 
her expenditures BU S28 CL HOSS 38) (N22. 71 435981 
Total common use expenditure NES 78} 13,588.2 15,198.7 7e5Gsa1 


Percentage of total government 


expenditure % 37.9 Of.0 Sie 37.4 


dividual use of collectively financed 
goods and services(3): 


ealth 4,224.0 4842.7 5,478.0 6,069.4 
dcial welfare and housing GUST UE LE 9,093.2 10,989.4 
ducation, recreation and culture 6 5iliae POU 7,863.8 8,456.2 
ebt interest charges 2 GA tw 3,069.4 3,374.9 3,934.9 
Total individual use expenditure 19:522.6 22,687.3 25,809.9 29,449.9 
Percentage of total government 

expenditure % 6241 62.5 62.9 62.6 
Total government expenditure 31,440.4 SORA ORO 41,008.6 AT Oilss0 


Total government expenditure as a 


percentage of GNP % Sn S620 Sh 38.4 


These figures represent consolidated accounts of gross expenditure by federal, provincial and municipal governments. 
Figures in this column in some cases do not coincide with 1970 data from the tables on expenditure by government in 
Perspective Canada I due to redefinitions and clarification of what constitutes individual and collective use of goods and 
services and subsequent reassignment of certain functions. 

The division of the functional categories distinguishes collectively financed goods that are collectively consumed from those 
that are collectively financed and individually consumed. Defence expenditure is an example of the former group and 
veterans’ pensions are an example of the latter group. This distinction, however is not necessarily pure. Health expenditure 
is probably a good example of a grey area, with public health clearly being collectively consumed and medicare being 
individually consumed. 
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Table 9.5 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE FOR 
FAMILIES OF TWO OR MORE PERSONS(1) 


1964 1967 1969 1974 
per cent | 
Food 21.0 19.5 17.6 17 
Shelter (2): | 
Living quarters 13.0 1 Ns) 1.220 1241 
Water, power and fuel 3:6 2.9 2.6 2.4 
Total shelter 16.3 15.0 19.6 14.5 
Household operation 4.0 4.0 S70 3.4 
Household furnishings and equipment: | 
Appliances ee. ha al 1.2 
Other furnishings and equipment See Be 3.4 3.8 
Total furnishings and equipment 4.4 4.3 4.5 5.0 
Clothing 8.7 8.5 8.1 7.2 
Personal care 253 2.3 Ag, ies 
Medical and health care sate) 3.4 ore 2.1 
Tobacco and alcoholic beverages 4.0 4.0 3.6 3.3 
Travel and transportation: 
Automobile (and truck): 
Purchase 5.4 4.1 4.4 47 
Operation 5.0 eR, Bee om 
Other travel and transportation eae) ere 2.4 Zap 
Total travel and transportation 12.4 11.6 liad 12.4 
Recreation oo 3.6 3.6 4 
Reading 0.6 Oe 0.6 Ore 
Education O79 0.9 1.0 0.€ 
Miscellaneous expenses es ube 1.4 2.1 
Total current consumption 83.1 49.6 Tres 74.6 
Personal taxes Or2 2rd 15.4 18.1 
Security 4.8 Srl 4.7 eT 
Gifts and charitable contributions 2.0 2.4 2.3 qs 
Total expenditure(3) 100.0 100.0 10020 100.( 


(1) For a definition of family see text. The tables for the four years were based on a survey conducted in 17 cities: St. John’s, 
Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton and Vancouver. 

(2) Does not include repayment of the principal of the mortgage. 

(3) See footnote 5, Table 9.6. 


SUMPTION 


ble 9.6 


oR FAMILIES OF TWO OR MORE PERSONS(1) 


=LECTED FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS AND AVERAGE FAMILY EXPENDITURE, 
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1964 1967 1969 1974 
average per family 
ymily characteristics: 
umber of persons under 16 years 1.4 1.4 ahees. 1.0 
umber of persons aged 16-64 years ene 2:9 ae Ono 
umber of persons aged 65 and over Oe2 0.2 0.2 Ose 
Average number of persons per 
family (2) O30 39 ey 3.0 
umber of full-time wage earners aal TRI 1.0 120 
verage age of head 45.0 44.6 44.1 43.7 
let income before taxes $ 7,065 9,061 10,417 16,236 
ther money receipts $ 146 242 225 388 
Jet change in assets and 
liabilities from previous year 
(for example, 1963 to 1964) $ + 280 + 507 + 329 + 598 
Jomeowners % Sil eee) 5S Di, 
ar or truck owners % 71 75 78 2) 
Vife employed full-time % VS 16 16 20 
dollars 
\verage family expenditure(3): 
-ood 1,476 Vepee 1,835 2,096 
shelter(4): 
Living quarters 915 TO ister 1,889 
Water, power and fuel 292 259 27 378 
Total shelter 1,147 12305 Lozi 2,268 
4dousehold operation 282 349 37 53 
4ousehold furnishings and equipment: 
Appliances 85 101 eats) 181 
Other furnishings and equipment 228 284 Soa 590 
Total furnishings and equipment 313 385 475 (GA 
Clothing 614 749 845 eats: 
Personal care 161 207 200 300 
Medical and health care tabi 299 336 Sra 
Tobacco and alcoholic beverages PACS) 354 376 Silay 
Travel and transportation: 
Automobile (and truck): 
Purchase a) 366 455 136 
Operation 354 472 544 800 
Other travel and transportation Toe 190 253 402 
Total travel and transportation 870 1,028 11,252 1,939 
Recreation 230 314 376 618 
Reading 44 59 65 87 
Education 64 HS) 104 124 
89 ils! 144 326 


Miscellaneous expenses 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 9.6 — Concluded 


SELECTED FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS AND AVERAGE FAMILY EXPENDITURE, 
FOR FAMILIES OF TWO OF MORE PERSONS(1) 


| 


PERSPECTIVE CANAD, 


1964 1967 1969 197. 
Family characteristics: | 
Total current consumption 5,846 VO81 8,063 11,62) 
Personal taxes 650 Paetes eters 2,92) 
Security 336 453 491 80) 
Gifts and charitable contributions 200 ke 244 29 
Total expenditure(5) Tea 8,831 10,406 15,64, 
(1) See footnote 7, Table 9.5. 
(2) Family size was computed by dividing the total number of weeks during which family members belonged to the unit in the 
survey year by 52 weeks. In this way, part-year members were counted as a fraction of a year-equivalent person. 
(3) The average dollar expenditure per family was based on all families in each class, whether or not they reported purchases 
of a particular item. 
(4) See footnote 2, Table 9.5. 
(5) Since there was some re-organization of items for the 1969 survey, expenditure categories in 1969 and 1974 have bea 
adjusted to give similar composition of items within groups as in the 1964 and 1967 surveys. 
Table 9.7 


FAMILY EXPENDITURE BY FAMILY INCOME QUINTILE(1), 
FOR FAMILIES OF TWO OR MORE PERSONS, 1974 


Family income quintile 


First Second Third Fourth Fift 
per cent 

Food 25:6 20.1 18.1 16.6 1 
Shelter 20.8 16.3 1533 14.2 1¢ 
Travel and trans- 

portation 10.5 1285 13.1 13.4 1 
Clothing 6.8 Te TS ies 
Household operation 6.0 4.2 3.8 3.0 S: 
Household furnishings 

and equipment 5.0 eee eh 5.0 4. 
Recreation Se) eye) 3.9 3.6 3. 
Tobacco and alcoholic 

beverages 4.0 3.0 3.6 3.4 Zz 
Security, gifts and 

contributions 4.4 5:8 6.4 fon 8. 
Personal taxes 6.1 13:2 16.0 19.0 2S: 
Other expenditures(2) 8:3 eh 3 a0) 6. 

Total expenditure 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 
Average expenditure $ L021 WV “SS 14,716 18,020 26,70 


(1) Each quintile contains one fifth of all the weighted number of families receiving income; for example, the lowest quintile 


contains the fifth of the recipients with the lowest incomes. 


(2) Includes expenditures on reading, education, personal care, medical and health care and other miscellaneous 


expenses. 
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| 
ne 9.8 
\MILIES OF TWO OR MORE PERSONS REPORTING SELECTED EXPENDITURES, 
‘ FAMILY INCOME, 1974 
| Family income 

Under $5,000- $8,000- $12,000- $15,000- $20,000- $25,000 All 
| $5,000 7,999 11,999 14,999 19,999 24,999 and over families 
| 
per cent reporting 
als in eating 
places 38.0 63.8 A (overs 83.4 86.0 88.8 94.8 79.7 
2ntal care reds 42.1 53.4 59.0 66.7 193 TBoo 61.4 
r travel 9.9 10.2 sh 6) Mares 21.4 32-0 43.5 One 
ghway bus travel 10.3 i 2c 11.6 10.8 11.0 10.6 13:0 11.3 
‘operty taxes and 
assessments Ooah SVS 38.1 58.8 boiy oer 83.6 57.4 
Jtomobile and 
truck operation 28.1 53a 74.2 85.7 90.4 94.0 93.9 80.2 
3er 43.3 61.9 78.0 84.6 86.2 85.8 84.7 (Ack 
ousehold appliances 40.3 Bose 65.1 PAGO Pleo 80.0 IES} 68.8 
ovies 23.3 44.2 56.0 64.1 70.8 (tere 79.9 63.4 
dttery expenses 40.2 ee a 73.4 76.6 82.6 84.4 83.3 ote 
agazines Poo 40.7 43.9 53,6 Bos 66.4 74.4 54.8 
Jition fees 4.2 Woae: eles 22.0 PES) 39:3 44.0 26.7 
haritable contri- 
butions 44.0 45.8 59.5 67.4 rie [as 79.5 65.8 
ersonal care 
services Lost 84.1 89.0 91.9 94.3 97.0 96.3 91.4 
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Chart 9.9 
FAMILIES REPORTING SELECTED EXPENDITURES, BY FAMILY INCOME, 1974 


per cent 
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sSTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES ON FOOD TO BE PREPARED IN THE HOME BY 


MILY INCOME QUINTILE(1), FOR ALL FAMILIES AND UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 1974(2) 
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Income quintile 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
| 
| per cent 
ty products: 
Milk Onl 6.4 es 6.9 6.5 
Dther dairy products ee 7.4 a) os hes 
_ Total dairy products 13.3 13,8 14.3 14.2 13,8 
ys 2.6 Dao 25 2.4 28 
xery products 8.2 8.1 8.4 8.4 8.1 
real products Se 3.0 3.2 2.9 oni, 
at and poultry: 
3eef 1336 14.1 15.1 iene! 15-9 
?ork 7.8 7.9 (es 8.2 8.2 
Other meats 571 5.0 oD Dee 5.0 
Poultry ire 4.8 4.7 4.6 4.8 
Total meat and poultry SIS 3128 32.6 eke} (8) OoL9 
h 2.9 De AD. 2.4 2.6 
ts and oils Zul Zo Sal (ahd 2.6 
verages Cel 5.9 EG Bee 5.5 
scellaneous groceries Shs 8.4 8.8 8.4 73 
nned and dried fruits ae al 2a] ORG Paes 
nned and dried 
vegetables on Paar 2.0 2al 22 
sh fruits ah 6.1 Dall 5.0 else! 
ssh vegetables 6.6 6.7 oe, Ses) So 
»zen foods ie 2.0 BD Ds 2.6 
spared and partially 
prepared dishes 23 2.4 20 2.4 2.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
| 
erage expenditure 
on food prepared at 
home per week $ 18.04 PASTE S| Si,02 S524 40.29 


)  Quintile is defined in footnote 1, Table 9.7. 
) The centres included in the survey are St. John’s, Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Thunder Bay, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver. 
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Table 9.11 


DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD EXPENDITURES BY INCOME QUINTILE (1), 


FOR ALL FAMILIES AND UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 1974(2) 


PERSPECTIVE CAN 


Income quintile 


First Second Third Fourth 
per cent 
Food prepared in 
the home 80.4 19.3 76.2 1523 
Board paid by 
family members as 0.4 0.4 0.8 
Dining outside the home: 
In eating places in town 
of residence 15.9 N five 19.6 20.6 
On a job out of town ie) 0.2 0.5 0.3 
At school or college 0.1 0.4 0.2 OFA 
On a vacation or other 
trip 126 2.0 2k 29 
Total food and beve- 
rage consumed in dining 
establishments outside 
the home 18.6 19.8 240 230 
Meals prepared on a 
trip 0.1 0.5 0.4 0.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Average food expenditure 
per week 22.44 Coad 41.98 48.09 


(1)  Quintile is defined in footnote 1, Table 9.7. 
(2) Refer to footnote 2, Table 9.10. 
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URBAN PROFILES: MONTREAL, 
TORONTO & VANCOUVER 


\N PROFILES: MONTREAL, TORONTO, AND VANCOUVER 


> city is a centre of innovation, the focus for social and 
ynomic interplay and, consequently, the location of the 
‘atest and most rapid changes in society. These changes 
sur because large urban agglomerations confer both 
nificant benefits and disadvantages on their residents, 
titutions, and economic bases. The benefits of size 

ude those associated with diversity and choice; varied 
tural and economic opportunities for the inhabitants, and 
sessibility to markets, specialized services, and skilled 
our for business and industry. The disadvantages include 
se that are generated by congestion and competition. 


1971, 76% of all Canadians lived in urban centres, 39% of 
om resided in the three Census Metropolitan Areas 
MA's) of Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, areas which 
yether comprise less than one tenth of one percent of the 
id surface of Canada. These three urban areas dominate 
» rest of the country in the “Isodemographic Map of Canada” 
ap 10.1), which portrays Canada in terms of population 
her than space, and in Chart 10.2, which presents popula- 
A growth rates. 


e process of growth implies changes in the physical form 
the city and the continuous adaptation of the population 
new environments. The product is a diversified urban 
ucture that reflects the different types of interactions 
tween man and his surroundings. 


e purpose of this chapter is to provide, from the existing 
ta base,(1) a statistical profile of some aspects of the 
Janization process and,(2) selected features of the present 
cial geography of Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. The 
complishment of this requires a model of the urban 

stem, which can be employed as a relatively simple de- 
riptive framework for representing data. A model has been 
vised which essentially structures the urban area in 

‘ms of five zones, delineated using social and economic 
teria. 


velopment of the Model 

inadian cities tended to grow outwards from the original 
ttlements in relatively discrete steps, reflecting 

anges in the urban activity system. Among these changes 
sre technological developments in urban transportation 
lich allowed increasingly efficient movement over longer 
stances. Before public transit(1), cities were concentrated 
velopments because most people had to walk to work, 

id those work locations tended to be centralized. The 
roduction of each improved transportation mode — the 
rsecar, the streetcar, and the automobile — allowed 
sreasing expansion away from the centre of the city and 
‘ced shifts in land use patterns and social and economic 
tivities. 


relatively simple model, if based only on the growth 
ocess, would consist of a set of zones, each distinguished 
/ their period of major development. Such a model, 
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however, would be incomplete. It is also necessary to take 
into account the evolution of specific urban areas that 

has taken place since the period of initial growth, 
especially changes in land use and social and economic 
activities. A five-zone system incorporating growth charac- 
teristics, evolution and activity features appears to cover 
reasonably well the more typical features found in the 
largest metropolitan areas of Canada. The zones reflect an 
emphasis on the social geography, or more simply, the organ- 
ization of people in the three cities rather than features 

of the economic landscape. 


This model, however, does have some shortcomings. Because 
the purpose of the zone technique is to allow wide gener- 
alizations to be made, it does not allow the analysis of 
some of the more complex features of urban areas that can be 
Studied only at the district or neighbourhood scale. Con - 
versely, because the urban system is, in fact, a complex, 
single entity, subdividing it to permit analysis of spatial 
differences causes certain problems. Difficulties arise 
because the basic units of aggregation, the census tracts, 
often exhibit characteristics of more than one zone. As 
well, some subjective elements in the process of boundary 
delineation were inevitable, due partly to the rough-hewn 
nature of the model, and partly because of the lack of 
“perfect” knowledge of each locality by the arbitrator 
(although this was minimized by submitting the proposed 
zones to city planners familiar with the respective urban 
areas for verification and modification). 


Study Zone Morphology 

The zones were delineated rather pragmatically by matching 
urban study concepts to the actual landscapes of Toronto, 
Montreal and Vancouver. Urban development and land-use 
maps, air photos, and historical information were used in 
this process. 


Zone | — Central Business District 

The Central Business District is the major focus for much 
of a city’s social and economic interaction. It is charac- 
terized by high concentrations of office employment and 
retail trade and service outlets, and by small numbers of 
permanent residents. 


The Central Business District is usually located at the site 
of the city’s original settlement, but few of the area’s 
buildings date from that period due to ongoing pressures 
for redevelopment. 


Within the Central Business District an inner core and a 
frame area can usually be discerned. The core is dominated 
by activities that require great centralization for reasons 

of traffic volume (retail), and functional interrelation 

and prestige (office). These activities must be able to 


(1) The horsecar became prominent in most major Canadian 
cities in the period 1850-1880. 
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bear the high rents that accompany such benefits. The 
frame area features businesses that do not require the 
advantages (or cannot afford the costs) of a highly centra- 
lized location. 


Because the Central Business District is, by definition, a 
place where very few of the city’s inhabitants live, the 
tables, maps and charts in this chapter indicate population 
characteristics of this zone which are quite different from 
the other four zones. 


A number of criteria are employed to delineate the Central 
Business District. The boundary may be established where 
land uses associated with the Central Business District 
become discontinuous, being replaced by types of activities 
such as rooming houses, gas stations and supermarkets. 
Other indicators include the level of pedestrian traffic, 

land values, indexes of building height and the intensity 

of floor space use. 


Zone || — The Inner City 

The Inner City is the transition zone of mixed and unstable 
land uses separating the Central Business District from 
more durable, mature neighbourhoods. In most cities, 
original residential development in this zone took place 
soon after the town’s founding, in an era when people 

still walked to work. As a result, the original structure 

of the Inner City was characterized by high-density develop- 
ment. As the city spread farther out, warehouses, ageing 
industries, and rooming-house areas that accommodated 

a transient population became part of the Inner City 

scene. These sectors are often characterized by the deteri- 
oration that is due to a lack of new development. 


In other parts of the Inner City the pressures for redevel- 
opment may be strong. Homes in older, well-maintained, 
residential neighbourhoods are often upgraded or replaced 
by modern apartment buildings, medical and legal offices, 
and the expansion of existing universities. In other Cases, 
public bodies may want to replace neglected and badly 
maintained housing stocks with either new housing or other 
facilities. 


The Inner City may also contain areas occupied by railyards 
and port facilities, and low income residential uses in 

which relatively little change other than gradual deterio- 
ration takes place. 


Unless a useful physical boundary is present, such as a 
park, it is difficult to delineate precisely where the 

Inner City ends and where the Mature Suburbs begin. In 
this task, the most useful information includes the level of 
residential stability, housing density, housing character 
and design, and prevailing land uses. 


Zone ||| — Mature Suburbs 

The Mature Suburbs encompass an extensive and varied 
sector of urban residential development. This area displays 
a wide range of social, economic and physical conditions 
reflected in a diversity of neighbourhood characteristics 
and housing quality and design. 


Period developments in urban transportation contributed to 
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two basic patterns of growth. Districts often referred to 
as “streetcar suburbs” were constructed in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. Typically, initial development 
followed the streetcar routes, with later construction 
proceeding laterally out from the transit line on both side: 
The focus for neighbourhood activities, the streetcar line, 
encouraged the growth of linear commercial developmer 
Dwellings were closely spaced on lots that tended to be 
small. The need to live within a reasonable walking 
distance of a streetcar stop and the cost of land and hor 
construction produced this pattern of high density. 


Mature suburbs constructed between approximately 1930: 
1950 were, in part, a product of increasing accessibility 
provided by the decline of the streetcar and the increase 
in importance of the family automobile and passenger 
bus. Because they developed largely as an infilling 
process between earlier urbanized areas, these neighbo 
hoods have lower density levels and larger lots than the 
predecessors. Unlike the new suburbs that followed, 
however, there are often great variations in home quality 
and style in one area due to the then prevailing procedu 
of individual home design and construction. 


Zone IV — New Suburbs 

The concept of “urban sprawl” is inevitably associated v 
suburban development that took place when the private 
automobile became the dominant form of transport. For’ 
purpose of this study, this period has been dated from 
1951 onwards, though it was in fact a gradual process 
closely correlated with car ownership. Post-war availabil 
of mortgage funds through the National Housing Act and 
Veterans’ Land Act increased the demand for new low 
density housing. These new suburbs were characterizec 
mass-produced, essentially similar single family dwellinc 
bungalows and split levels, which became the dominant 
features of the urban landscape. These houses were 
frequently sold as “finished products” rather than built 
through the traditional client-builder relationship of 
previous periods. The early patterns have now given wa 
in many cases to serious attempts by both developers € 
local municipalities to introduce variety in the street- 
scapes of such neighbourhoods. 


In addition to residential uses, this area encompasses Ie 
tracts of land developed for retail, warehousing, industri 
and transportation, and recreational purposes. Often thi 
development can be tied directly to the effect of the aul 
mobile. Suburban shopping malls were designed primar 
for access by car. “Strip” developments of restaurants, 
dealerships, and gas stations also appeared along majc 
suburban roads. 


Another aspect of this development phase has been them 
tion of industry and commerce from the congested cen 
area to this zone. This was a result of decreasing reliar 
on harbours, central railyards, and close physical 

proximity to linked firms, combined with the attraction 0 
suburban sites blessed with good accessibility by road, 
low taxes, and room for expansion. The accompanying ch 
in employment and other activity patterns has served t 
reinforce the spread of the suburban population. 
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ne V — Exurbia 

yrbia, for the purpose of this study, can be described 

‘the remainder of the Census Metropolitan Area outside 

: continuously built-up area. It generally covers a great 
nanse of the C.M.A. and has a low population density. 

is zone embraces rural farm land, including market garden- 
| and orchards, along with non-farm uses such as regional 
ks, quarries, auto wreckers, riding stables, dog 

nels, drive-in theatres, and golf courses. The most 
portant facet of this zone, however, may be the villages 
.d towns which serve the immediate rural areas and act as 
‘rmitories for commuters seeking the tranquility of 

ountry”” life. 


‘urbia is a zone which is under immediate or potential 
dan development pressures. Consequently, much of the 
ne is subject to high land values in anticipation of the 
-pansion of the urbanized area. The spectre of abandoned 
-mland and the mix of visually displeasing land uses in 
urts of this area have led to many attempts to orchestrate 
evelopment. The establishment of green belts, develop- 
ent restrictions, and the construction of planned satellite 
»)mmunities in the 30,000 to 100,000 population range 

‘e attempts to better use the land resources In this zone. 


ATA 

ne data presented in this chapter have been organized 

to two broad sections,(1) the physical structure of the city 
at underlies social interaction, and (2) the patterns of 
scial characteristics. Together they comprise much of 

'e urban activity system, although no attempt has been 
ade to present detailed information on the economic 
ructure of the three cities. 


ne features of the physical structure of the cities are ex- 
mined in Maps 10.6, 10.7 and 10.17, Tables 10.8 to 10.16 
ad 10.18 to 10.20, and Photograph 10.10, 10.11 and 10.12. 


he urbanized area of Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver 

as grown immensely since 1901, as is shown in Map 10.6. 
‘ap 10.7 illustrates that this urban growth has been 
ccompanied by both a change in and a growth of urban 
ansportation modes between 1901 and 1971. 


fable 10.8 illustrates the growth of the urbanized land 

rea between 1966 and 1971. Table 10.9 presents the 
roportion of land area by zone in each census metropoli- 
an area: there are similarities in the share of each 

one in the three urban areas. 


\ir photographs have been used to illustrate changes in 
yne zone in each metropolitan area. Photograph 10.10 
lustrates Vancouver's “West End”, which is an example 

if an inner city that is undergoing extensive and rapid 
ransformation. Outremont in Montreal, shown in Photograph 
0.11, is an example of the relative stability of the 

Mature Suburbs. Photograph 10.12, depicting the area of 
oronto around the interchange of the Don Valley Parkway 
nd Highway 401, shows the rapid transformation of rural 
and to urban uses that has occurred in most of the New 
uburbs. Maps accompanying the air photographs provide 
n indication of the extent of the changes in land use. 
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The type and volume of economic and social activities 
taking place in Zones |, || and Ill are reflected in the 
distribution of land uses shown in Table 10.13. Table 
10.14 indicates the decentralizing trend in the distribu- 

tion of employment in Toronto. While Central Business 
District employment has risen in absolute terms, it has 
been far outstripped by employment growth in the suburbs. 
Total employment in Zones II and III, however, has 
actually declined. 


Open space available for recreation is presented in Table 
10.15 and suggests inequalities in the accessibility to 
parkland between zones in each census metropolitan area. 
Suburban residents are often better served by parkland 
than central city residents, even though they may have 
less need of this recreation space because their house lots 
tend to be larger. The accessibility to parks is presented 
by indicating the proportion of the population living 

within a quarter of a mile of either open space of less 

than 35 acres (local or neighbourhood parks) or open space 
larger than 35 acres (large urban and regional parks). A 
quarter mile radius was chosen because it is a convenient 
walking distance for most users of local parks. 


Table 10.16 and Map 10.17 present data on the age of hous- 
ing. The table provides a breakdown of the different periods 
of construction, while the map provides a visual presenta- 
tion of the dominant period of construction in the central 
part of the C.M.A. The redevelopment of Vancouver's 

Inner City is illustrated dramatically in Table 10.16. 

In 1971, 63% of the area’s dwelling units in Zone III 

had been constructed since 1951. This compares to only 
28.5% for Zone || in Montreal in the same period. 


Table 10.18 provides a clear indication of the shift in the 
pattern of dwelling types from the centre of the city 
outwards. It is worth noting the relative scarcity of the 
single detached home in four of Montreal's five zones. 


In Table 10.19, the location and number of large apartment 
buildings constructed between 1966 and 1974 is shown. In 
Toronto the extent of apartment construction in Zone IV 

is significant. Photograph 10.12 shows this development 

in several locations. 


Table 10.20 indicates that a positive relationship exists 
between the percentage of households owning cars and the 
distance from the city centre. These data serve to reflect 
the differential importance of the automobile as a trans- 
portation mode in the five urban sub-areas and reinforce 
the notion that Zone |V and Zone V are car-oriented places. 


Table 10.21 introduces the section of data dealing with 
social characteristics, by comparing population changes 
between zones. From 1951 to 1971 there was an absolute 
decline in the populations of Zones | and II, a phenomenon 
which can be partly accounted for by the decline in average 
household size and the spread of other central area 
functions to the other zones. In Vancouver the growth of 
high-rise apartments helped stem the population decline 

of Zone || between 1951 and 1971. As would be expected, 
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there has been considerable population growth in Zones IV 
and V in all three cities. 


Map 10.22, Chart 10.23 and Table 10.24 illustrate the 
variations in population density over the Census Metropol- 
itan Areas. The highest population densities are found in 
Zones II and III in all three cities. 


Density profiles of the three cities are presented in Chart 
10.23. Each profile is a cross-section of an urban area 
from suburbs to suburbs through the Central Business 
District, which plots densities for each census tract 
through which the transacting line passes. The cross- 
section does not portray the full range of densities 

within the city or within the census tracts through which 
the transacting line passes, but rather gives a representa- 
tive geographical picture of the city’s population 
structure. In general, each city shows a definite pattern 
of very low density in the Central Business District, 
higher density in the older neighbourhoods, and declining 
densities in the suburbs. 


Table 10.25 illustrates a variety of patterns of popula- 

tion movements into and within each census metropolitan 
area. Migrants from outside Canada generally concentrate 
in Zone Il and Zone III, while the migrants moving within 
each census metropolitan area tend to move into Zones 
IV and V. 


Length of occupancy data in Table 10.26 show the relative 
Stability of neighbourhoods. The length of occupancy 

tends to be shorter in the Central Business District, the 
Inner City, and the New Suburbs than in the Mature Suburbs 
and Exurbia. 


Table 10.27 clearly illustrates the variations in the propor- 
tions of age groups in each zone. For example, there are 
relatively low proportions of children and quite high propor- 
tions of the elderly in the inner zones. 


Data on educational attainment are presented in Table 
10.29 and Maps 10.30 and 10.31. Table 10.29 indicates 
that in each city, Zone || has a higher proportion of 

people who have completed university and people with less 
than grade 6 education than do Zones IV and V. Maps 
10.30 and 10.31 provide more detailed information 
concerning these patterns. 


Table 10.32 presents the spatial distribution of tenant 

and occupied dwelling units. In each C.M.A. the proportion 
of tenant-occupied dwellings steadily decreases from the 
Central Business District outward. The low figure for 
owner-occupied dwellings in Zone III for Montreal is a 
reflection of high population density and the large number 
of apartments present. 


The distribution of households by income class in Table 
10.33 indicates greater uniformity of income in the outer 
zones, and a tendency for the incidence of low income to 
be higher in the inner zones. Table 10.34 depicts the 
distribution of low-income families(2). In all cities, 

the proportion of low-income families in Zone II is 
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| 
close to twice that of the figure for Zone IV. Table | 
10.35 illustrates that the highest concentrations of unem- | 
ployed persons are found in the central city (Zones | 
| and ll). | 
Table 10.36 shows the pattern of crowding in the study 
zones. Zones IV and V appear to have slightly lower levels 
of crowding than the three other zones. This is not 
surprising, given the lower density levels and the types of 
dwellings constructed in the New Suburbs and Exurbia. 


Criminal offence statistics are presented in Tables 10.37, 
10.38 and 10.39 for the City of Montreal, the City of 
Vancouver, and the Census Metropolitan Area of Toronto. 
Because crime data are collected by administrative zones. 
which do not necessarily match the study zones in this 
chapter, some caution should be exercised in comparing © 
these tables. The tables do, however, give a rough picture 
of how crime patterns vary between the zones, although 
some of the variation may be the result of factors such as 
the strength and competence of the respective police 
forces, the perception by communities of that strength anc 
their reaction to it, and the discrimination of police in the 
selection of offences to which they can best devote 
resources. 


The incidence of fires, fire losses, and station calls in 
the City of Montreal in 1973 are presented in Table 10.40. 
Similar data are not available for Toronto and Vancouver. 


The choice of data which have been presented in this chaptt 
was governed by the limited availability of comparable 
intra-urban statistics and the need to present selected 
data which would provide both a broad picture of each Censt 
Metropolitan Area as a whole and the characteristics of 
each study zone. 


DEFINITIONS 
Acre: 43,560 square feet, or the equivalent of six city 
housing lots of 50 x 145 feet. 


Census Metropolitan Area (C.M.A.): The Census Metropc 
itan Area encompasses the main labour market area of a 
continuous built-up area having 100,000 or more populatio 
Each C.M.A. has an urbanized core consisting of the con- 
tinuous built-up area, a rural-urban fringe and other munic 
ipalities and rural areas within the main labour market are 


Rural: |Includes all parts of incorporated rural munici- 
palities, unorganized territories, and Indian Reserves havin 
a population density of less than 1,000 per square mile. 
Typical characteristics are low population density, land in 
agricultural use, and tracts of undeveloped and wooded lan 


Rural farm population: All persons living in dwellings 
situated on census-farms in rural localities. 


Rural non-farm population: All persons living in rural 
localities in dwellings other than those situated on census 
farms. 


(2) See “Definitions” below for a definition of “low-income 
family”. 
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Iirban: Includes (1) incorporated municipalities with a 
opulation of 1,000 or over and having the legal status of 
city, town, or village, (2) unincorporated places of pop- 
lation 1,000 or over, having a population density of at 
sast 1,000 per square mile, (3) the urbanized fringe of 

1) and (2) if it has a minimum population of 1,000 and a 
“ensity of at least 1,000 per square mile. 


4Yousehold: A person or group of persons occupying one 
welling. It usually consists of a family group with or 
yithout lodgers, employees, etc. It may consist of two or 
hore families sharing a dwelling, a group of unrelated per- 
ons or one person living alone. 


family: Group of individuals sharing a common dwelling 
init and related by blood, marriage, or adoption. 


_ow income family or unattached individual: Fiefers to 
amilies or unattached individuals who receive income below 
he following cut-off levels: 


Jnattached individuals $2,€86 
-amilies of two persons 3,895 
-amilies of three persons 4,970 
-amilies of four persons 5,910 
-amilies of five persons 6,607 
-amilies of six persons eae 
-amilies of Seven or more persons 7,953 


These distinctions are purely statistical measures and are 
1ot to be considered as government endorsed poverty lines. 


=or more information on low income, see Chapter 8 on Income. 


SENSUS TRACTS GROUPED BY ZONE 
Montreal CMA 
| Central business district: 55, 56, 61-64 


ll Inner city: 40-47, 50-54, 57-60, 65-70, 77, 78, 129-144 


| Mature suburbs: 1-11, 13-39, 48, 49, 71-76, 79-90, 
92-119, 121-128, 145-189, 192-194, 198-255, 258, 
259, 265-267, 269-271, 275-281, 285, 286, 300-316, 
330, 340, 350-356, 360-367, 370, 385, 390-394, 396, 
400, 401, 403, 404, 411, 417-420, 560, 614, 863-867, 

eo? 2, 873, 879-884 

| 

IN New suburbs (contiguous): 12, 91, 120, 190, 191, 195- 

197, 256, 257, 260-264, 268, 272-274, 282-284, 287- 

291, 317, 320-329, 380-384, 395, 397, 402, 410, 412- 
416, 421, 430-433, 440, 450-453, 460-462, 470, 480, 
510-515, 520-523, 530, 540, 570, 580-585, 590-594, 
600-605, 610-613, 615-619, 627-630, 632-650, 659-661, 
825, 826, 856-862, 868-871, 874-878, 885, 886 


_V Exurbia: 490, 491, 500, 550, 625, 626, 631, 651-658, 
662, 675-677, 705-708, 726-729, 776, 777, 800-806, 
850, 851, 854, 855, 887-889, 900, 901, and all unnum- 
| bered C.M.A. municipalities. 


Toronto CMA 
| Central business district: 13-15, 34, 35, 62, 63 


ll Inner city: 11, 12, 16, 17, 30-33, 36-39, 59-61, 64-68, 
86-92 
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Ill Mature suburbs: 1-10, 18-29, 40-58, 69-85, 93-142, 
150152-4 71,91 73-1 76, 180-1915, 193, 195,196; 200- 
Clipe tase IO) 22o-cc4 242,200, 200, 200-2/eneu). 
298-300, 307, 334-341, 343, 348 


\V New suburbs (contiguous): 151, 172, 192, 194, 213, 
220-222, 230-241, 243-250, 260-264, 267-274, 280-286, 
288-297, 301-306, 308-324, 330-333, 342, 344-347, 
349-377, 402, 420, 421, 500-515, 517-526, 540, 802 


V Exurbia: 378, 400, 401, 403, 422-424, 440-442, 450- 
452, 516, 527-532, 550, 560-564, 570-575, 600-615, 
620, 621, 800, 801, 803-807, 810-812, 820, and all unnum- 
bered C.M.A. municipalities. 


Vancouver CMA 
| Central business district: 59, 66 


ll Inner city: 48-50, 57, 58, 60-65, 67, 68 
North Vancouver: 101 
New Westminster: 206, 207 


\I| Mature suburbs: 3-13, 16-47, 51-56, 69, 100, 102, 112, 
118, 130, 201-205, 208-210, 220-223, 225-229, 233, 
240-242 


\V New suburbs (contiguous): 1, 2, 14, 15, 103, 104, 110, 
Tiida to-tiie Wi9-122 131. 132, 1346135, 4a ol 
163, 184-187, 189-192, 200, 224, 230-232, 234-239, 
243, 260, 270, 280-286, 290-292 


V Exurbia: 133, 140, 160-162, 170, 180-183, 188, 287 
and all unnumbered C.M.A. municipalities. 
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hart 10.2 
OPULATION GROWTH OF THE THREE MAJOR CMA’S 
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Map 10.3 
STUDY ZONES AND MUNICIPALITY BOUNDARIES: MONTREAL CMA 


Legend: 
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This map illustrates the size and location of each study zone within the CMA. In addition municipality boundaries have been includeo 
to permit easier reading of the map. For definitions, refer to the introduction. 
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lap 10.4 
pruDY ZONES AND MUNICIPALITY BOUNDARIES: TORONTO CMA 
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Legend: 
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This map illustrates the size and location of each study zone within the CMA. In addition municipality boundaries have been included 
to permit easier reading of the map. For definitions, refer to the introduction. 
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Map 10.5 
STUDY ZONES AND MUNICIPALITY BOUNDARIES: VANCOUVER CMA 
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This map illustrates the size and location of each study zone within the CMA. In addition municipality boundaries have been included | 
to permit easier reading of the map. For definitions, refer to the introduction. 


Map 10.6 
GROWTH OF THE URBANIZED AREA 
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Map 10.7 
SIGNIFICANT TRANSPORTATION MODES 1901-1971 
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Table 10.8 
URBANIZED LAND AREA 
Population 
Area in Population per 
square miles square mile 
Montreal CMA: 
Total CMA area 1038.2 2tag.O0O 2,642 
Urbanized area — 1966 236.4 Paper: ee vone, 10769 
Urbanized area — 1971 266.2 PAT a ikete) 1(0), 11 sts) 
Percentage change 1966-1971(1) + 12.6 + 6.5 -— 5.4 
Toronto CMA: 
Total CMA area 1400.7 2625100 We7G 
Urbanized area — 1966 290.3 2,252,047 USS 
Urbanized area — 1971 So0.0 2,582,903 7,696 
Percentage change 1966-1971 + 15.6 + 14.7 -— 0.8 
Vancouver CMA: 
Total CMA area AOTSe7 1,082,370 1,006 
Urbanized area — 1966 155:9 865,880 5500 
Urbanized area — 1971 H/Os0 995,357 Sr eisle, 
Percentage change 1966-1971 + 9.1 + 15.0 + 5.4 
ie) Refers to urbanized area only. 
Table 10.9 
LAND AREA BY ZONE, 1971 
Zone 
Total area 
| I| I IV V CMA in square 
total miles 
per cent 
Montreal CMA Os 0.44 5.47 2Neo3 GANS 100.0 1030s2 
Toronto CMA Ot 0.41 5.36 iho neve: 80.28 100.0 1,400. 7 
Vancouver CMA Onli 0.59 5.96 itelace it 74.97 100.0 AO 75. 7 
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Photo 10.10 


VISUAL CHANGE IN REPRESENTATIVE AREAS IN THE THREE CMA’s 
VANCOUVER — WEST END — (Inner City) 


Change in Land Use — 1954-1973 


Acreage of zone is 422 acres. 

Acreage of zone minus streets is 272 acres. 

Acreage of changed land use is 187 acres. 

Percent changed land use in the area is 44.3%. 

Percent changed land use in the West End excluding streets 
is 68.8%. 


English Bay 


_!| Changed Land Use 


J Highrise Building 


FZ, 


Outside study area 


1973 
Oblique Airphoto of Vancouver, West End 


PERSPECTIVE CANAD 
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954 

his airphoto displays low profile residential development 
f medium density. Most residences appear to be either 
ingle family dwellings or small apartment buildings. 


1973 

These airphotos illustrate the dramatic changes that have 
taken place in Vancouver's West End since 1954. Highrise 
apartments are the dominant feature of the social landscape. 
The number of single family and small apartment dwellings 
has significantly declined since 1954, especially in the 
area close to English Bay. Infrared film has been used 

in this case. It emphasizes the distinction between build- 
ing and building lot, and dramatizes the increase in lot 
‘area devoted to automobile parking. 


|dentifying Features 

North is towards the top of both pictures. 

Burrard Bridge is located in the bottom centre of each 
photograph. 

English Bay Beach is at upper left. 
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Photo 10.11 


VISUAL CHANGE IN REPRESENTIVE AREAS IN THE THREE CMA’s | 
MONTREAL-OUTREMONT (Mature Suburb) 


Changed Land Use — Outremont — 1931-1974 
Area is 1,006 acres. 

Changed land use is 316 acres. 

Percent changed land use 1931-1974 is 31.4%. 


Legend 


a Changed Land Use 


SVQ, 
HHS 


Mount Royal Cemetary 
al University | 
| 


Miles Mille 
0 0.25 0.5 
eee 
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331 Cai ee of ad. 
jedium density residential development is shown in the le a . OT, ie: 
jiddle and upper right of the photograph. Development be- 
gmes discontinuous as one moves to the left or west in the 
icture. 

ipen fields, woodlands and orchards in the lower left mark 
1e extent of Montreal’s built-up area in 1931. 


974 

[he most important item of note in this photograph is the 
ack of great change since 1931. : SG, 
Some residential infilling has taken place. New develop- 0) Maite Ga 
nent is concentrated especially in the center portion of lg ty tea 
he picture where the University of Montreal has been built. 
The undeveloped areas in the 1931 photo have been occupied 
oy land uses, mainly residential in character, at this 

d0int. 

Actual physical structure and character of the neighbour- 
100d has changed little. 


dentifying Features 


North is toward the top in the air photos. Mount Royal 
Semetery is the large forested area in the lower right. 
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Photo 10.12 
VISUAL CHANGE IN REPRESENTIVE AREAS IN THE THREE CMA’s 
TORONTO — Intersection Don Valley Parkway and Highway 401 (New Suburbs) | 


Changed Land Use — Don Valley — 1949-1974 

Total area is 1,759.8 acres. 

Acreage that has changed in land use is 1,631.9 acres. 
Percent of land that has changed use between 1949 and 1974 
iS 92.2%. 


Legend 


fF ay 


BS AS Changed Land Use 


1960 


This picture shows rapid land use conversion in a space of 
eleven years. Highway 401 has been constructed. Much of the 
farm land appears to have gone out of production. New sub- 
urban residential development has reached the 401 and jumped 
over it in the extreme right margin of the photo. 
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49 

is photograph illustrates an area that is essentially 
iral. Growing urban pressures and the expansion of the ru- 
| urban fringe are indicated by the drive-in theatre and 

ral non-farm dwellings in the upper right of the photo- 
aph. 


74 

he landscape has become totally urban. Almost all farmland 
s been converted to urban use. Rural non-farm dwellings 
long Woodbine Avenue (major north-south road at right mar- 
in of photo) have been replaced by commercial enterprises. 
he drive-in theatre on Sheppard Road is completely sur- 
unded by commercial activities. 

ighway 401 has been expanded. The Don Valley Parkway has 
een built. 

igh-rise apartments comprise a major part of the residen- 
al landscape. 

ingle family dwellings make up the rest of the residential 
se. 


entifying Features 

orth is towards the top of the photo. The Don Valley Park- 
ay runs north-south (top of bottom) in the 1974 photo and 
wy 401 runs east-west (1960 & 1974 photos). 
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Table 10.13 
LAND USE BY ZONE(1) 


City of Montreal City of Toronto City of Vancouver 
1964(2) 1975(2) 1973(2) 
Zone 1(3) II III | I| III I| III 
per cent 

Classes of 

land use: 
Parking a a a Oar cal 0.7 sh - 4 
Hotels, etc. & Pe e era 0.3 - 2.4 OS 0.2 
Offices ce ty ie 15:6 3.6 0.8 6.4 0.8 0.2m 
Retail/wholesale - ‘. . 7.9 Sidi 2.6 16.0 (4) 4.3(4) 5.0( 
Auto sales and 

repair, etc. aA r. re Taf 2 9.5 

Total commercial 37,9(5) 15.015) 7.0 (5) 36:60 [eo 13.6 24.8 (6) 5.6(6) 5.4 ( 
Residential 2:2 HOES Shee) 873). 28.6 40.0 Sie LOR 45.1 
Institutional PADS: 30.8 12.0 9.5 7.4 5.4 ge: fat. 9.3m 
Open spaces 12 1.8(8) Tel oS eee Nee 0.4 oie2 5. Gel 
Industrial 5.9 5.6 Oo 09 14:4 12.6 27.4(7) 20.8(7) 4.0( 
Utilities and 

transportation 1353 6.5 ono Syl tes 2.4 
Vacant land and land 

under construction - 0.6 acs 2.0" 14:5 0.4 2.6 3.6 2g 
Streets 14.2 19.4 lees 20.2, eo 6.3 29.8 20.2 28.3 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100,07 10050" “1.0050 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total area in acres 912 3,043) 723,948 975 -3:/04,24.006 813 3,475 21,248 


(1) Land use classes are not closely comparable between the 3 cities because of differences in definitions and referenc 
years. 

(2) The reference years represent the latest available data from each city. 

(3) Zone | in Montreal in this table does not correspond to other Montreal Zone I’s in this chapter. In this table Zone | is thé 
area the city has defined as its ‘‘Centre des Affaires’’. 

(4) Includes automobile outlets. 

(5) Represents the sum of the five commercial sub-categories. 

(6) Does not include ‘‘Parking’’. ‘‘Parking’’ has been included in ‘‘Streets’’. 

(7) Includes ‘Utilities & Transportation”’. 

(8) St. Helen's Island has been considerably enlarged since 1964 for Expo’ 67. 
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lole 10.14 
ORK LOCATIONS OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


City of Toronto 


. Total 
! Zone employment in 
) Other Metro Toronto 
munici- 
I1(1) IIl(2) palities(3) Total 
per cent number 
oportion of total Metro 
Toronto employment: 
956 25.0 Hose 29.8 2518 100.0 630,200 
160 24.7 16.0 25.8 rote) 3) 100.0 674,700 
364 23.4 14.0 23.9 38.7 100.0 OV15700 
470 2A 11.4 1c 49.0 100.0 920,000 
374 Zee 10.8 16.6 51.4 100.0 1,057,600 
ercentage change in 
total employment 
1956-1974(4) + 39.5 — 3.8 —-65 + 234.0 ie + 67.8 


) Does not include Tracts 86 & 87 but includes Tracts 1, 2, 8, 9, 10 and 20. 
) Includes Tracts 86 & 87 but does not include Tracts 1, 2, 8, 9, 10 and 20. 

}) Includes East York, North York, York, Etobicoke and Scarborough. 

1!) These figures indicate increases or decreases in the percentage of individuals who have their place of work in these 


Zones. 
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Table 10.15 
OPEN SPACE FOR RECREATION, 1971(1) 
Zone 
lI III IV V Tote 
Montreal: 
Open space(2) acres 18.2 739.8 2,928.6 2,819.4 1,896.9 8,402: 
Proportion of open space 
to total area (2) % Zot 2ase 9.1 2.6 3:2 4 
Open space per 
1,000 population acres 2.4 6.4 Paseo) 3.2 17.6 3. 
Proportion of zone population 
living within 1/4 mile of(3): 
0-34.9 acres of open space % 87.0 58.8 73.0 71. 
35 or more acres of open space % - 325 14.9 A B 16.: 
any open space % 87.0 O1e 7. 87.9 78.8 69.8 86.. 
Toronto(4): | 
Open space acres 37.8 203°5 56172 lm O90 2,044.0 18,999. 
Proportion of open space | 
to total area % 3.9 ore Ailes 7 1 S 15:3 12 
Open space per | 
1,000 population acres 2.4 1.9 oe Vee 647.9 9. 
Proportion of zone population | 
living within 1/4 mile of: 
0-34.9 acres of open space % 92.2 70.4 Goan 64. 
35 or more acres of open space % 5.4 27.4 19.7 _ < 20. 
any open space % 97.6 97.8 83.4 7Or3 1457 82. 
Vancouver: 
Open space acres 0.9 he S2.5 4,248.7 of 5s4 4,749.0 13,906. 
Proportion of open space ) 
to total area % 0.1 27.6 10.4 3.0 3.4 4. 
Open space per 
1,000 population acres 0.1 15.0 8.9 9.8 58.6 Te. 
Proportion of zone population 
living within 1/4 mile of(5): ) 
0-34.9 acres of open space % 45.0 65,5 62.3 62. 
35 or more acres of open space % - 20.0 Paes ee 13, 
any open space % 45.0 82.5 75.0 62.4 Te. 


(1) Open space includes all public o 
individual or group activities. 


(2) Includes Montreal Island, lle Jesus, Longueil, and St. Bruno de Montarville. 
(3) Includes Montreal Island and Ile Jesus only. 


(4) | Metropolitan Toronto only. 


(5) Includes the cities of Vancouver, North and West Vancouver, Burnaby and New Westminster. 


pen space and private golf-courses, but excludes cemeteries. Recreation includes all 
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ble 10.16 
NELLINGS BY PERIOD OF CONSTRUCTION(1) 


Zone 
| | r I IV V CMA Total 
total dwellings 
per cent 
ontreal CMA: 
‘ior to 1921 43.8 47.9 19.9 Tf TOW 15.0 120,455 
921 to 1950 29.5 23.6 Shei tO 17.9 26.1 210125 
351 to 1971 265 28.5 41.4 87.2 71.4 58.9 474,890 
' Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
wellings 3,005 45,100 399,560 254,615 102,840 a 805,470 
>ronto CMA: 
rior to 1921 15.8 38.9 Eas 2 244 14.2 109,880 
921 to 1950 16.4 LAO 43.0 8.0 14.8 24.6 190,545 
951 to 1971 G7eu 44.1 BAZ 90.8 fled 61.2 473,360 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
wellings A655 30,005 SK OUS 293,445 98,115 re TI31T85 
ancouver CMA: 
rior to 1921 59.7 | #38 128 2.8 5.8 9.4 32,495 
921 to 1950 PXQ). 7 19.7 44.9 2X0). 7/ 28.9 32.9 ake sett es) 
951 to 1971 19.6 63.0 42.8 655 65.8 57.7 199,490 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Iwellings 1,810 37,055 162,180 103,765 40,990 ae 345,800 
Yanada: 
rior to 1921 19.97 13202,350 
921 to 1950 233 LO 
951 to 1971 61:3: 9 30'122.900 
| (Zones not applicable) 
Total 100.0 
)wellings ~~ 06,030,805 


1) Includes only dwellings built in 19717 or before. 
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Map 10.17 


AGE OF HOUSING, 1971(1) 


Montreal 


Toronto 
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ap 10.17 


1) 


1971( 


GE OF HOUSING 


BEOA RABY IRBs: 
ARBRE OE Ba ooo 


Jancouver 


Legend: 


Period of dominance 


) 


(More than 50% of dwelling units in a census tract 


000 Echelle 


’ 


Scale 1:300 


No dominance 


n 
& 
=> 
(o) 
i 


Miles 5 


No population 


10 Kilometres 


Kilometers 5 


Zone boundaries 


Dominant construction period of dwelling units by census tract. Dominance means where more than 49.9% of dwelling units ina 


(1) 


1971. lsopleth map of the central part of each 


or 1951- 


’ 


1930 


census tract fall within one of the three time periods: Pre 1921, 1921- 


C.M.A. 
(2) Dark area indicates the extent of the CMA displayed in the larger map. 
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Table 10.18 
DWELLINGS BY TYPE, 1971 


Zone 
| Tl lI IV Vv CMA Tota 
total dwelling; 
per cent 
Montreal CMA: | 
Single detached 1.8 Pa 8.0 33.4 Os Zor 190,74( 
Attached(1) 14.3 oH he) 49.1 36.0 20.6 40.6 326,685 
Apartment 83.9 60.0 42.9 30.4 8.2 35:6 287,29! 
Mobile - - - 0.2 0.5 Oni 94! 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Dwellings 3,390 45,055 399,765 254,645 102,810 Es 805,66! 
Toronto CMA: 
Single detached 2.0 8.9 39.1 5002 USA 45.9 354,94( 
Attached(1) Dal 28.3 25:8 14.6 15:0 20.1 155,475 
Apartment 92.9 62.8 Soul 35.2 abe? 34.0 263,198 
Mobile — - — = Ore - 255 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Dwellings 7,685 36,480 338,175 293,390 96 too ee 773,86. 
Vancouver CMA: 
Single detached 8.0 9.0 58:3 80.5 85.0 62.6 216,431 
Attached(1) 5:8 4.9 8.5 7.8 5.8 7.6 26,25| 
Apartment 86.2 86.0 33.0 tie 6.1 29.2 101,01! 
Mobile — 0.1 0.2 0.6 ol 0.6 2, ims 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Dwellings 1,805 37,065 162,05 103,795 41,090 ae 345,87 
(1) “‘Attached’’ refers to row houses, single dwelling units attached to non-residential structures, duplexes and semi-detachea 


or double houses. 
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\RGE APARTMENT BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTED(1) 


213 


| Zone 
| Tl HI IV V CMA 
: total 
ontreal CMA: 
366-1968 1 18 63 46 = 128 
969-1971 1 8 43 85 1 138 
972-1974 3 14 51 54 9 131 
Total 5 40 157 185 10 397 
yronto CMA: 
366-1968 8 11 96 161 10 286 
369-1971 9 I HE 155 Bi 300 
972-1974 5 16 60 ie 62 300 
‘Total 22 34 228 473 129 886 
ancouver CMA: 
966-1968 1 30 63 14 - 108 
969-1971 — 48 52 45 7 152 
972-1974 z 14 26 52 15 107 
Total 1 92 141 Wil 22 367 


) 


The figures are derived from building permits issued for buildings with 50 or more dwelling units. 
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Table 10.20 


CAR OWNERSHIP BY HOUSEHOLD, 1971 


PERSPECTIVE CANAD, 


zone 
| I HI IV V CMA Tote 
total household 
per cent 
Montreal CMA: | 
No car 62.8 66.0 AES IS levee 18 Cea 263,36 
il Call 33.9 30.9 49.1 67.1 69.9 5G 453,83 
2 or more cars 8.3 Cal UA NS). 77 16.8 WU 88,29 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Households 3,360 45,095 399,640 254-525) 102,870 805,49 
Toronto CMA: | 
No car 56.5 54.7 evil 10:5 VE 23.0 178,28 
can 38.9 Suk 5) £8 59.0 56.4 bax 419,82 
2 or more cars 4.6 TS 1339 305 36.4 Zed 175,79) 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 : 
Households USS 36,555 338,045 293,500 98,140 773,89 
Vancouver CMA: 
No car 64.7 ADT. 23.8 9.0 TAee 20.4 70,62 
1 car ules 45.9 S2E 47.5 48.8 49.8 17225 
2 Or more cars 3.6 8.4 23.6 43.5 39.8 29.8 102,99 
Total OOO 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Households 1,800 37,030 162,215 103,805 41,015 345,86 
Canada: 
No car 22.3 1,343 
1 Car 57.7 3,479,409 
2 or more cars ; 20.0 1,208,69 
(Zones not applicable) 
Total 100.0 
Households 6,030,80 
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OPULATION AND POPULATION CHANGE 


219 


Zone 

| | \| III IV V CMA 
total 
lontreal CMA: 

951 26,100 190,670 1052315 146,370 23,160 1,538,665 
966 9,385 138,890 1,338,820 To Oe 344,770 Pasay MONS TES) 
971 7335 116,400 1,266,370 937,065 415,735 2,743,105 
ercentage 

change 1951-1971 ct alley — 39.0 + 20.3 + 540.2 + 237.6 + 78.3 
oronto CMA: 

951 Olieeo 122,289 897,135 114,345 105,870 1,260,860 
966 1o,e95 107,190 F060, 759 807,110 298,450 2,289,900 
971 15,835 108,965 1,072,405 1. 058,2110 SS 2,628,130 
’ercentage 
change 1951-1971 — 25.4 — 10.9 + 19.5 + 825.4 + 252.0 + 108.4 
fancouver CMA: 
951 13,835 60,515 355,065 108,755 48,005 586,175 
966 9,465 67,360 451,770 308,740 95,759 933,090 
971 Te etals 76,680 476,520 383,490 133,325 1,082,370 
-ercentage 

change 1951-1971 — 46.8 + 26.7 + 34.2 + 252.6 + 188.1 + 84.6 
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Map 10.22 
POPULATION DENSITY, 1971 


Montreal C.M.A. 


arhwh — 


Toronto C.M.A. 
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iP 10.22 
DJPULATION DENSITY, 1971 


ancouver C.M.A. 


Legend: 
Persons per square mile by census tract 
i - | 0 — 999 
1,000 — 14,999 
15,000 — 34,999 
HE 35,000 — 54,999 
5 BB 55,000+ 


— Zone boundaries 


Miles 5 0 


Kilometers5 O 5 


2) TO 20 Milles 


10 15 20Kilométres 


ZiT 
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Chart 10.23 
SELECTED DENSITY PROFILES 


persons per square mile (’000s) 
120 


100 


80 


60 


40 


20 


Laval 


Riviere des Prairies 


PERSPECTIVE CANADA 


Miles 5 0 S) 10 Milles 


Scale 1: 317,000 Echelle 


Montreal 


A’ 


C@i-55 CT-857 
CBD St. Lambert St. Hubert 


St. Lawrence River 
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art 10.23 — continued 

=LECTED DENSITY PROFILES 


sons per square mile (000s) 


Pe 


Toronto 


| i 


CT-562 CT’s-14,15 CT-1 


AN’ 


Mississauga Etobicoke CBD 
Lake Ontario 


Miles 5 0 5 10 Milles 


Scale 1: 317,000 Echelle 


ersons per square mile ('000s) 
0 


Vancouver 


A 
0 


CT-133 CT-181 


West Vancouver West End CBD NorhEArrn BA LiRCAGA Surrey 
English Bay Fraser River 
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Table 10.24 
POPULATION DENSITY, 1971 
Zone 
I| II IV V CM. 
tote 
Montreal CMA: 
Population per acre ‘Stel 47.8 34.8 6.4 0.9 4, 
Population per acre(1) in 
residential use areas 549.4 246.2 V2orel2) 
Toronto CMA: 
Population per acre lias 29.3 30.1 8:5 0.5 2. 
Population per acre(1) in 
residential use areas 189.7 ear 30.4(2) 
Vancouver CMA: 
Population per acre 9.0 19.1 13.4 ore eee .. 
Population per acre(1) in 
residential use areas 241.7 73.9(2) 21.4(2) 


(1) The figures are derived by dividing the population of the zone by the actual number of acres currently occupied by dwellings 
and associated uses. Land occupied by other land uses, (industrial, commercial, recreational etc.,) was excluded. 


(2) Calculations were done for the cities of Vancouver, Toronto 


municipal boundaries of the central cities are not included. 


and Montreal only. Areas within the zones but outside the 


Table 10.25 
POPULATION MOVEMENT INTO AND WITHIN EACH CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREA BETWEEN 1966 
AND 1971 
Zone 
| II II \V V CMA Tota 
total populatior 
per cent 
Montreal CMA: 
Moved from: 
Other urban areas 123 4.8 38 5.9 5.2 4.6 115,046 
Rural areas Wet 1.4 1.5 1.9 2.6 1.8 45,23( 
Outside Canada 5,8 WZ B32 4.0 1.5 4.6 115,30¢ 
Unknown origin 4.2 12 se) rf ie 38,714 
Moved within 
Montreal CMA 36 2.9 AN, 15.9 20.1 Ons 270,06 
Total movers Sue. 22.4 15.9 29.6 Slat 2352. 584,35 
Total non-movers 68.2 VUE 84.1 70.4 68.9 76.8 1,945,88¢ 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Population(1971)(1) 1.410 110;650" 19182165 852,525 377,485 2,530,23! 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ible 10.25 — Concluded 


DPULATION MOVEMENT INTO AND WITHIN EACH CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREA BETWEEN 1966 
ND 1971 — CONCLUDED 


| Zone 
| l T lI IV V CMA Total 
total population 
per cent 
pronto CMA: 
oved from: 
Other urban areas 15.9 9.2 4.8 We5 8.0 (G5 Woh Kos: 
Rural areas 1.8 les 0.9 tea 2.0 We 27,915 
Outside Canada 11083, 7/ 19.6 ed 8.8 6.2 10.9 2O2 oo 
Unknown origin Sea io 0.9 Vel 1.9 lee 28,750 
joved within 
Toronto CMA 3.4 lof 1.6 AG 20m 6.4 153,140 
otal movers 43.0 S320 21.6 25.5 38:2 26.2 629,705 
otal non-movers 57-0 66.4 78.4 74.5 61.8 VERS) UL sv2evite 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘opulation(1971)(1) 15-320 Oz 25 993,355 963,770 337,345 he RG eo hs 
ancouver CMA: 
foved from: 
Other urban areas 2 15e8 9.2 ilinlersa hone lied 144-250 
Rural areas 20 25 te 250 3.4 2.0 20,365 
Outside Canada 6.8 15.2 8.4 50 Ans Ee al GS 
Unknown origin 4.6 3.6 Hae 2.0 2.5 Dl 20,730 
Noved within 
Vanvouver CMA sis) AT 5.6 Leet 20.9 9.9 99,115 
‘otal movers PPT 41.8 26.5 33.4 44.5 32.3 323 1-35 
‘otal non-movers hens 58.2 735 66.6 55.5 Cin 678,940 
| Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
-opulation(1971)(1) 255 72,865 446,230 S5010n5 125, FAO Pe 002 076 


1) Population figures used here do not include the population under 5 years of age or armed forces personnel normally resident 
in a particular CMA but temporarily stationed overseas. 
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Table 10.26 


LENGTH OF OCCUPANCY, BY SAME FAMILY, FOR ALL DWELLINGS, 1971 


PERSPECTIVE CANAD 


Zone 
| I I IV V CMA Tot 
total dwelling 
: per cent 
Montreal CMA: | 
Less than 3 years sya! 49.1 SHS) 42.9 33.5 39.4 316,99) 
3-10 years 28:5 30.9 Skee See Shoes: sO 285,29) 
More than 10 years 18.7 20.0 28.8 1972 28.2 2Ore 202,41 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Dwellings 3350 45,255 399,490 253,300 103,305 804,70 
Toronto CMA: : 
Less than 3 years 62.8 54.9 35.6 40.2 35.6 39:5 297,20 
3-10 years Pet 28.2 lace! 38.7 See 34.7 267,83) 
More than 10 years Wile 16.9 Soa lm PAL 26.8 207,32 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Dwellings 1015 36,045 337,060 293,450 98,125 172,40 
Vancouver CMA: 
Less than 3 years Slee 62.1 Sure 35.8 40.9 40.0 138,65 
3-10 years 29.8 26.8 Sle 36.9 BOO 32.9 114,30 
More than 10 years 19.0 bea 31.6 2is 23:5 Ode 94,01) 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Dwellings 1,865 37,300 62,725 104,110 40,965 346,96 
Canada: 
Less than 3 years 34.0 2,048.62 
3-10 years 32.4 1,953 
More than 10 years 33.6 2,002)06 
(Zones not applicable) 
Total 100.0 
Dwellings 6,003,80 
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ble 10.27 
JPULATION BY AGE GROUP, 1971 
| Zone 
| | Tl MN IV V CMA Total 
total population 
| per cent 
ontreal CMA: 
)-19 years 1052 24.8 3200 40.2 44.4 36.599 1,000,760 
)-34 years 30.8 27.8 24.0 250 ZO 24.4 668,855 
5-64 years 41.0 S552 34.5 30.1 28:0 geet 881,915 
5 years and over 18.0 Were Siz 4.2 4.8 fe) UR iRer ee 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
opulation 7935 116,400 1,266,370 937,065 ANS.ioo 2 AS TOS 
oronto CMA: 
0-19 years 10:5 Zoro 29.8 39.6 42.4 Slap 924,305 
0-34 years 46.2 33.4 bee poi 21.9 24.6 647,705 
5-64 years 32.0 30.8 34.1 82:2 SOR 32.6 857,940 
5 years and over ites 1055 tee) 4.5 Sie ise 198,180 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘opulation 15:835 108,965 1,072,405 1,058,210 SW eat Alls) 2,628,130 
ancouver CMA: 
0-19 years 4.9 Niges 30H 41.1 39.0 34.1 368,/05 
'0-34 years eo 34.1 23.4 Dil A 20.0 22.9 247,675 
5-64 years 49.3 Jem 34.5 oh, 30.8 3o.0 Seals 
15 years and over 28.3 16.5 Vev0 5:9 10.2 10.0 1085 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
opulation 1350 76,680 476,520 383,490 138,025 1,082737.0 
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Table 10.28 


HOUSEHOLDS WITH AND WITHOUT CHILDREN, 1971 


PERSPECTIVE CANADA 


Zone 
| I II IV V CMA Tota 
total households 
: per cent 
Montreal CMA: 
With children ale 26055 49.3 66.7 Valeo 56r2 453 32 
Without children 88.9 T3nt BOR, aa.0 28.2 43.8 352,74( 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Households SAS 45,060 399,860 254,810 102-915 806,06( 
Toronto CMA: 
With children 9.7 30.9 46.3 67.0 68.9 55.9 433,03( 
Without children 90.3 69.1 Bei 30,0 Sule 44.1 341,28 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Households 7,680 36,495 338,560 293-315 98,205 714308 
Vancouver CMA: 
With children eth 17.6 43.0 67.3 55.4 48.9 169,15/ 
Without children 92.3 82.4 BC B21 44.6 Sls] 176,93\ 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 
Households 315 37,065 162,230 103,845 41125 346 ,08( 
Canada: 
With children 57.6 3,478,601 
Without children 42.4 2,562,69: 
(Zones not applicable) 
Total 100.0 
Households 6,041 ,29! 
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ale 10.29 
sHIEVED EDUCATION LEVELS(1), 1971 


Zone 
| | I| II IV V CMA 
f total 
per cent 

yntreal CMA: 

‘ss than grade 6 15.4 20.8 hase 9.7 10.9 ach 
‘ade 6 to incomplete university Tesp if 71.9 79.5: 8375 84.5 Sian 
ympleted university 8.9 ee Ss) 6.8 4.6 5.8 
Total 100.0 100.0 VOOR0 O00 100.0 100.0 
ypulation 6,645 86,645 863,310 565,075 235,995 Itfot,o7 0 
yronto CMA: 

ss than grade 6 4.7 lists ls 40) 6.4 4.1 9.2 
rade 6 to incomplete university 77.0 76.1 81.0 86.7 91.2 84.3 
ympleted university 1823 A 6.0 6.9 4.7 5.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
dpulation 12,445 77,985 747,990 633,630 216,075 1,688,125 
ancouver CMA: 

3ss than grade 6 17.4 8.1 6:2 3.0 4.3 5.4 
rade 6 to incomplete university 79.8 BS:0 Sse 90.8 91.4 88.6 
ompleted university 2.8 6.0 6.7 Ba 4.3 6.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
opulation 6,925 63,025 328,830 226,855 85,540 Pah ages) 
anada: 

ess than grade 6 1025 
irade 6 to incomplete university 84.8 
‘ompleted university 4.7 

(Zones not applicable) 

Total 100.0 
‘opulation 13,168,025 


1) Includes only the population 15 years and over no longer participating in full-time education. 
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Map 10.30 
EDUCATION ACHIEVED, 1971 — |: LESS THAN GRADE 6(1) 


Montreal 


Toronto 


Oar wnr + 
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ap 10.30 
DUCATION ACHIEVED, 1971 — |: LESS THAN GRADE 6(1) 


Vancouver 


Legend: 
Census tract population 
Less than 5% 


2 5% — 9.9% 
3 2! 10% — 14.9% 
4 2 15% — 19.9% Scale 1:300,000 Echelle 
5 TEE 20% — 29.9% Miles 5 0 8 ree 
6: i Greater than 30% 
al Kilometers 5 0 5 10 Kilometres 


Zone boundaries 


_ (1) This map only includes the population of 15 years and over who are no longer in full time education. 
beg See footnote (2) and insets of Map 10.17 for area of CMA displayed in these maps. 
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Map 10.31 
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HAN PROFILES MONTREAL, TORONTO, AND VANCOUVER 


: COMPLETED UNIVERSITY (1) 


GATION ACHIEVED, 1971 — I! 
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(1) This map only includes the population of 15 years and over who are no longer in full time education. 
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See footnote (2) and insets of Map 10.17 for area of CMA displayed ] 
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Table 10.32 


DWELLINGS(1) BY TENURE, 1971 


PERSPECTIVE CANAD 


Zone 
| II II IV V CMA Tot 
total dwelling 
; per cent 
Montreal CMA: 
Tenant-occupied 97.1 94.6 Tee. 53.4 30.2 64.7 521 
Owner-occupied 2.9 5.4 22.8 46.6 69.8 35.3 284,42 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Dwellings 3090 45,045 399,830 254,620 102,850 805,74 
Toronto CMA: 
Tenant-occupied 96.9 TORS 48.1 43.1 24.1 45.1 349,05 
Owner-occupied eh PLOT eyes) 56.9 75.9 54.9 424,90 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Dwellings 7,685 36:515 ekeloye ates) 293,355 98,190 773,96 
Vancouver CMA: 
Tenant-occupied 95.0 91.2 45.1 2050 22.6 41.2 142,47 
Owner-occupied e8) 8.8 54.9 (Asis) 77.4 syeyie 203.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Dwellings 1,810 S04 162035 103,805 41,020 345,81 
Canada: 
Tenant-occupied 39.7 2,397,596 
Owner-occupied 60.3 3,636,92 
(Zones not applicable) 
Total 100.0 
Dwellings 6,034,5( 


(0) Excludes farm dwellings. 
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ble 10.33 
‘STRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLD INCOME, 1971 
Zone 
| | T mM IV V CMA 
total 
| 
| per cent 
'yntreal CMA: 
0 - 3,999 35.9 36.6 19.8 9.7 12.4 16.6 
po00 - 7,999 30.5 Soa 31.8 28) if 26.4 28.6 
3000 - 11,999 Na 7 16.3 24.8 BOS SiS 26.9 
000 - 17,999 10.0 8.1 Wee 24.2 P24\ (0) ore 
8000 - 35,999 5.0 4.9 K1 10.9 7.9 8.3 
},000 and over 1.9 1.4 1.4 eZ 0.8 de3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ouseholds 3,290 43,885 395,370 253,070 1O2S0i0 797,925 
serage household 
income 7,614 7,085 9,185 dees LOMO 9,804 
yronto CMA: 
0- 3,999 21.6 26.8 JAH a! 8.1 Wot 
4000 - 7,999 Sirs 29.0 2551 15.9 16.4 20.7 
8,000 - 11,999 22.0 1625 25.8 28.1 SileZ 27.0 
BmO0 - 17,999 15.2 18.8 alee 30.8 30.5 PAS), Tf 
8.000 - 35,999 7.9 9.2 Wid 15:8 1224 oe 
6,000 and over Wes 2.6 1.9 2.0 1.4 1.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
louseholds FNS 35,880 SS AHOS 292,240 97,625 769,185 
verage household 
income 9.178 9,276 10,833 12,866 W212 11,679 
'ancouver CMA: 
0 - 3,999 5A 31.4 20.3 V2.2 21.8 19.4 
4000 - 7,999 26a 383.6) 2525 18.6 23.9 24.0 
8,000 - 11,999 13.6 20.9 25e5 Bie BT'S BHM 
2,000 - 17,999 S17 10.6 il ar: 25.8 18.2 19.8 
(8,000 - 35,999 Qs Be 8.6 10.6 26 8.5 
36,000 and over 0.4 0.5 1.4 |) 0 1.8 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
4ouseholds 1,760 86,550 161,140 VOR S25 40,860 343,835 
\verage household 
_ income 5,449 7,182 9,745 leteet 9.411 9,852 


PEO PERSPECTIVE CANADA 
Table 10.34 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES AND UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS 
CLASSIFIED AS HAVING LOW INCOME, 1970 
Zone 
Tota! 
| II II IV V CMA number o 
total low income 
units 
per cent 
Montreal CMA: 
Unattached individuals 48.7 1 83 45.2 42.4 44.6 ANS) 7 114,54¢ 
Families 36.4 40.1 23.0 14.0 16.9 19.9 120,735 
All units 46.4 47.4 29.9 Wee ZaleS PAT fA 235,2m6 
Toronto CMA: 
Unattached individuals 36.0 46.6 SiS), 34.2 44.8 SES 95,02(¢ 
Families 19.1 Sule 1544 8.8 8.5 12.4 78,345 
All units 6h 83 41.0 22.4 12.8 We 19.6 173,36¢ 
Vancouver CMA: 
Unattached individuals 64.0 41.7 45.0 518),0) 5 Sar, Aiee 60,54( 
Families 43.8 PT 0 16.9 Vale 18.4 16.4 42,285 
All units 62.0 36.2 Ai A 20.9 25.3 26.6 102,825 
Table 10.35 
UNEMPLOYMENT BY SEX, 1971 
Zone 
II HII IV V CMA Tota 
total unemployec 
; per cent 
Montreal CMA: 
Males 9.0 8.9 56 4.7 5.4 5. le' 64,09 
Females 3.6 BS 3.6 3.5 31.8} SiS) 39,301 
Total unemployed 560 6,625 53,005 30,765 12,440 103,39! 
Toronto CMA: 
Males 4.8 7.8 Al IS 3.0 BIE 3.8 48,37! 
Females 2.4 BS B8 2.9 2.8 S\,1 38,84! 
Total unemployed 810 6,565 41,895 19,310 8,635 aay 
Vancouver CMA: 
Males Sena 8.5 5 i 4.8 4.4 aig 27 60: 
Females 4.7 ANS Bo 3.8 B2 Bh 18,14: 
Total unemployed i ear fs S690 21270 (ope 4,060 45,78 
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OWDING: PROPORTION OF POPULATION LIVING IN DWELLINGS WITH THREE 
{ MORE PERSONS PER BEDROOM, 1971 


Zone 
II IH IV V CMA 
total 
| per cent 
yntreal CMA: 
‘nted dwellings 3:2 4.4 4.9 4.3 4.5 : 
vned dwellings 10:5 4.5 1.4 Vel 1.4 nine: 
{ 

All dwellings SS) 4.4 4.1 2.8 2.3 ene: 
}ronto CMA: 
snted dwellings 4.5 6.1 8.8 5 58 6.9 
vned dwellings _ 4.3 ei) 0.7 0.9 241 
All dwellings 4.5 5.6 Grc 2.6 2a 4.3 
uncouver CMA: 
ented dwellings 2.0 6.8 coma es) Gaz 6.2 
ned dwellings 15.3 6.2 1.4 0.9 Ley 1.4 


All dwellings 2.8 6.6 3.6 oad 2.8 3.3 
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Table 10.37 


POLICE CALLS AND SELECTED 
METROPOLITAN AREA, 1974 


PERSPECTIVE CANAD, 


REPORTED CRIMINAL OFFENCES, MONTREAL CENSUS 


Zone 
I| I IV V CM 
tote 
Police calls: 
Total calls 11,289 110,609 546,021 PAG T/T iE 3,309 900,00 
Calls per 1,000 persons 1,498.2 950.2 5/763 353.6 354.4 460. 
Armed robberies: 
Total offences 88 770 Bi2oe 1,070 5 56 
Offences per 1,000 persons ld bol 6.6 3.4 17 05 2. 
Indecent assaults: 
Total offences 5 49 Siz 354 1 92 
Offences per 1,000 persons OF 0.4 0:5 OS 0.1 0. 
Simple thefts: 
Total offences 789 5,515 23,424 13,739 200 43,66 
Offences per 1,000 persons O47 47.4 24.8 Pie 21.4 og. 
Arsons: 
Total offences We 99 299 134 1 54 
Offences per 1,000 persons 1.6 0.9 Or 0.2 0.1 0. 
Traffic offences(1): 
Total offences 240 2231 StS 5,509 80 19,37 
Offences per 1,000 persons 2109 19.2 12.0 85 8.6 9. 


(1) Includes impaired driving and failure to stop at the scene of an accident. 


———————— 
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=PORTED CRIMINAL OFFENCES, TORONTO CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREA, 1973 
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Zone 
II III IV V CMA 
total 
‘fences against persons(1): 
Total offences 381 1,676 4,959 Beoe 2,840 12,188 
Offences per 1,000 persons 24.1 15.4 4.6 ue WAS) 4.6 
fences against property(1): 
Total offences 4,909 Ae Oil 40,049 30,596 laces 106,741 
Offences per 1,000 persons 3100 W2ied eM ae) 28:9 46.3 40.6 
ther criminal code offences: 
Total offences 3,088 11,460 tie tes 8,788 7,863 Asoo 
Offences per 1,000 persons 195.0 h'0Ss2 16.0 Sea DAA 18.4 
caffic offences: 
Total offences 863 4,146 17,608 12,598 92,818 128,033 
Offences per 1,000 persons 54.5 38.0 16.4 tile) 249.0 48.7 
arcotic Control Act offences: 
Total offences 662 1547 3,203 2159 jini Rets: 8,759 
Offences per 1,000 persons 41.8 14.2 3.0 2.0 ewe 3.3 
ll other offences: 
Total offences S785 15,354 14,109 spool 7,164 45,940 
Offences per 1,000 persons 239.0 140.9 ovz See 19.2 WS 
Total offences 13,688 48,098 97,054 62,004 129,142 349,986 
Total offences per 1,000 persons 864.4 441.4 90.5 58.6 346.5 1Ss32 
1) See definitions in Chapter 15. 
fable 10.39 
3ELECTED REPORTED CRIMINAL OFFENCES, CITY OF VANCOUVER, 1974 
Zone 
\| UI Total 
Jifences against persons(1): 
_ Total offences 529 254 637 1,420 
Offences per 1,000 persons 71.9 30 1.9 oso 
Offences against property(2): 
Total offences 7,681 5213 22,463 35,417 
_ Offences per 1,000 persons 1,044.3 68.8 65.6 83.1 


| attempted rape. 
2) Includes robbery, all thefts, and breaking and entering. 


[1)- Includes homicide, attempted homicide, assault causing bodily harm, indecent assault, police assault, wounding, rape and 
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Table 10.40 


INCIDENCE OF FIRES, FIRE LOSSES, AND FIRE STATION CALLS, CITY OF MONTREAL, 1973 


PERSPECTIVE CAN/ 


Zone 
| I| HI IV Tot 

Fire station calls: 

Total calls 1,070 2,965 15,190 2,364 215m 

Calls per 1,000 persons 250 12,9 ol, 11. 
Building fires: 

Total fires 145 458 2,180 264 3,04 

Fires per 1,000 persons 3.9 19 0.4 if 
Other fires: 

Total fires diel 425 PRC TE Sie 3,54 

Fires per 1,000 persons Soil. fA) 0.9 1 
False alarms: 

Total false alarms 461 eas 5,294 wae 7,64 

False alarms per 1,000 persons 9.6 4.5 he 
Fire losses: 

Total losses $000’s 606 2536 10,604 1,403 1 5 jie 

Losses per 1,000 persons $ 250 9.0 2re 


ENVIRONMENT 


VIRONMENT 


‘an is dependent upon the natural environment for his life 
upport system. Since man’s earliest history he has sought 
) modify the environment provided by nature to better sa- 
sty his needs for material comforts, food, and even aesthe- 
> pleasures. In the process, natural forests and prairies 
ave been Cleared, wetlands drained, and great agricultural 
aids and cities put in their stead. Today there is a widely 
xpressed concern that these and other modifications of the 
atural environment may ultimately lead man into a most 
esperate situation where he will be unable to continue to 
2ap the benefits from nature because nature itself will 

ave been irreversibly transformed. 


smog-shrouded cities, murky waters and denuded landscapes 
re but a few dramatic manifestations of environmental de- 
jradation. There are, however, more insidious symptoms as 
yell: the toll in human lives and misery brought about by 
liseases sometimes Caused or aggravated by environmental 
sonditions, such as bronchitis, emphysema, as well as lead 
ind mercury poisoning, etc. There are some recent findings 
suggesting that many human cancers may be triggered by 
»nvironmental factors(1) and this is cause enough for concern. 
=nvironmental issues, however, go well beyond our immediate 
3esthetic and health requirements. They drive at the very 
jeart of our life support systems, with which man has co- 
volved for some two million years. Since the publication 

>f Rachel Carson's Silent Spring(2), we have become more 
Jenerally aware of the subtle but devastating effects that 
nan-made chemicals can sometimes inflict on natural ecosys- 
‘ems. These new chemical compounds may become concen- 
rated in the fauna and flora and have proved lethal to a 
qumber of species, particularly those near the top of the 
food chain. 


Van's impact on the environment has not been limited simply 
‘0 the release of pollutants. There exist other stresses on 
nature that are almost as ubiquitous: the clearing 

of forests for farmlands, the construction of transportation 
networks and utility corridors, strip mining, the draining 

of wetlands, and the damming of rivers. These activities, 
while generating many benefits, also transform natural 
surroundings swiftly and often quite dramatically. Even 
rather large ecosystems have not been immune to substantial 
transformation by man’s activities. It was once believed 
that the vast virgin pine forests of Ontario and Quebec were 
practically inexhaustible, yet, in a relatively short period 

of time these timber lands were decimated. By the end of the 
‘nineteenth century, the fur trade had demolished the fur- 
‘bearing animal populations in Canada as far west as the 
Rockies. Between 1900 and 1913, some 73,000,000 acres 
of Canadian prairies had been converted to farmland. 


With accumulating evidence of the extinction of some species 
‘caused by human activities, transformations of large natural 
ecosystems to less desirable states (the eutrophication of Lake 
Erie, for example) and the frequent inability of some once 

heavily forested lands to regenerate properly, to mention only 
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a few phenomena), there is now concern for the adequacy of 
our renewable as well as our non-renewable resources. 


In view of the possibility that there could be serious 
ecological ramifications of human activities, we must ask 
questions such as: What are the limits to which ecosystems 
can be stressed without permanent deterioration, damage or 
undesirable change? How reversible are some of the land trans- 
formations that are currently being made? For example, how 
many acres of forest that are being harvested in Canada are 
not fully regenerating? What are the characteristics of 
“undisturbed” ecosystems, which might be used as indicators 
of a healthy environment? What are the short and long term 
effects of various environmental contaminants (both singly and 
synergystically) on human health and on the viability of 
ecosystems? 


To help answer these kinds of questions, some type of environ- 
mental survey might display the transformation that Canada’s 
ecosystems undergo over time. For example, for each of the 
forest zones an analysis could be made of what proportion of 
the annual loss in timber is due to man’s harvesting activities, 
to disease, to insect defoliation, and to fire, and how this 
compares with the regeneration of mature timber in these 
zones. The questions may be posed: What is the rate of dis- 
appearance of tree stands that are essentially irreplaceable 
except over periods of many hundreds of years — such as the 
west coast Douglas fir forests? How many acres of wetlands 
are being drained annually and converted to farmlands or to 
urban uses? What proportion of the rivers are blocked by dams 
— and how are their potentials to support migrant fish, such 
as salmon, affected? 


A second set of environmental accounts might trace major 
chemical contaminants through various ecosystems. These 
accounts could also provide data on other stressors caused 
by man and his activities, such as the introduction of non- 
indigenous plants and animals, of pathogens, heat, radiation 
and various disturbances that derive from harvesting acti- 
vities, inclusive of mining, fishing, hunting, etc. 


A third set of environmental accounts could focus on the bio- 
logical responses of ecosystems to man-induced and natural 
stressors. These responses might include changes in species 
diversity, primary productivity, nutrient retention Capa- 
bilities, and rates of recovery from various disturbances. 


Information and Data Base 

The data currently available are generally inadequate as a 
basis for environmental accounts, even though they do indicate 
some of the transformations that appear to have occurred in 
our environment, e.g. in urban areas. 


(1) John Cairns, “The Cancer Problem”, Scientific American, 
Nov. 1975. 


(2) Rachel Carson, “Silent Spring”, Fawcett World Library, 1962 
New York 
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Tables 11.1 and 11.3 and Charts 11.2, 11.4 and 11.5 display 
aspects of air quality. The data were selected from among 
those cities with monitoring stations in commercial locations. 
Evidently, sulphur dioxide levels have declined over the 
1970-1974 period in almost all of these cities, even though 
five of the nine cities still had sulphur dioxide levels above 
the maximum acceptable under the National Ambient Air Quality 
Objectives. Although these apparent improvements may be attri- 
buted to the adoption of new pollution abatement technologies, 
there is no consensus among environmental health experts on 
the levels that may be regarded as absolutely “safe”. There 
is always the disconcerting possibility that arbitrary stan- 
dards may underestimate the long-term hazards that contami- 
nants may pose to human health, and there are always uncer- 
tainties as to whether current knowledge adequately reflects 
the problems that may arise from exposure to numerous pol- 
lutants of different types at the same time. 


The trend in suspended particulates in the air is less clear, 
with fifteen of the twenty-eight cities selected having higher 
annual levels than the maximum acceptable level set out under 
the National Ambient Air Quality Objectives. Chart 11.5 shows 
that transportation contributes the bulk of carbon monoxide, 
hydrocarbons and nitrogen oxide pollutants in the air, while 
industrial processes account for the major share of particu- 
lates and sulphur oxides. 


With respect to sources of potential water pollution, Tables 
11.6 and 11.7 present data on the percentage of the popula- 
tion that is serviced by various sewage-treatment facilities 
and the degree to which these facilities have been effective 
in removing suspended solids and phosphates from raw sewage. 
Table 11.6 shows the proportion of the Canadian urban and non- 
farm population serviced by various levels of sewage treat- 
ment. The table reveals that only about 4% of the Canadian 
population has sewage-treatment facilities adequate to remove 
phosphates and other nutrients before discharging their 
effluents into the environment. Table 11.7 suggests that 
nutrient removal efficiencies for most regions are rather 

low, indicating that considerable scope remains for the im- 
provement of sewage-treatment facilities in Canada. 


The data in Charts 11.8 and 11.9 are obtained from a moni- 
toring network designed to trace radioactive fallout. This 
was set up in response to public concern about the hazards of 
nuclear weapon testing in the atmosphere. This is perhaps a 
good demonstration of a case where an environmental problem 
can be seen to be receding in magnitude, largely as a result 
of the agreement reached internationally to ban the testing of 
nuclear weapons in the atmosphere. 


Charts 11.10 and 11.11 concern land use in Canada. Chart 
11.10 was constructed from forestry data classified primarily 
for purposes of economic considerations rather than for eco- 
system analysis. The category ‘wildlands”, for example, 
refers to lands that are not suitable for forestry operations. 
Nevertheless, the chart does indicate the diversity in land 
use among the regions and some of the transformations from 
natural areas to agricultural and urban areas that have already 
occurred. British Columbia is the most heavily forested, while 
the Yukon and the Northwest Territories are the least. As could 
be expected, the Prairie Provinces have been the most highly 
developed for agricultural purposes, but, perhaps surprisingly, 
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deploy no more than 25% of their land area for this purpose 
Ontario has the highest proportion of land under water (some 
15%), while British Columbia has less than 5% of its land areg 
submerged. 


Chart 11.11 indicates a continued increment to land under 
crops, as well as to other improved farmlands. 


DEFINITIONS 


Eutrophication: Popularly expressed, means a transfor- 
mation of “clear water” with high oxygen content and relative 
ly little plant life to “murky water” with low oxygen content 
and an abundance of plant life. The process is accelerated 
by excessive fertilization from effluents high in phosphorus, 
nitrogen, and organic substances that assist in plant growth 


Waste Loading: The dumping of wastes into the environment 
Synergistic: Caused by the combined action of different agen 


Pathogens: Living organisms and viruses which cause 
disease. 


Top of the Food Chain: Those organisms furthest remover 
from the consuming of plant material. The number of links it 
a food chain or food web is determined by the number of trans 
formations of energy from its original incorporation into 
plant life to its ultimate incorporation into the organic com- 
ponent of large mammals, fish, birds, etc. 


SB sent 


; 


} 
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‘ble 11.1 


JLPHUR DIOXIDE LEVELS IN THE AIR IN SELECTED CITIES(1) 
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1970 1972 1973 1974 
parts per hundred million 

alifax 81.8 Be Be 
aint John, N.B.(2) - 4.4 3.2 20 
iontreal — 1125 Ontario St. 5.4 8.0 2.0 2.6 
iontreal — 1212 Drummond St. 9.9 6.6 Ae; bee 
vull 2.4 1.3 1.2 0.9 
ittawa 4.5 ScO BIS ae 
oronto Hel 8.0 1.4 1-2 
lamilton Se sera it) Dal 
ondon 0.6 0.4 0.8 
varnia a 1.9 lev 2.2 
Vindsor 3.6 3.6 BEE ea) 
Vinnipeg 120 0.4 Oko 
tegina - Onl = 
-dmonton Omi -- - 
Dalgary Oe O:2 Dee 
/ancouver 1.4 O17 OR 
/ictoria Wet 0.6 ORS 


1) The figures are annual arithmetic means; they are estimated when data are not available for a complete year. Readings are 


for stations in commercial downtown core areas. 
2) Location of station was changed in 1974. 


Dhart 11.2 


SULPHUR DIOXIDE LEVELS IN THE AIR IN SELECTED CITIES(1) 


darts per hundred million 


10 
8 
mo 1i25 
Ontario St. 
| 4 


Montreal Montreal Ottawa Toronto Hamilton 


Windsor 


Winnipeg 


"| 1970 
1972 


| 1974 


Calgary 


Vancouver 


(1) Annual arithmetic means; figure is estimated when data are not available for a complete year. Readings are for stations in 


| commercial downtown core areas. 


| (2) This line represents the National Ambient Air Quality Objectives for sulph 
acceptable level of contamination as set out in the Clean Air Act of 1974. 


ur dioxide in the air. This figure is the maximum 
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Table 11.3 
SUSPENDED PARTICULATE(1) LEVELS IN THE AIR IN SELECTED CITIES(2) 


1970 T3272 1973 1974 


micrograms per cubic metre(3) 


St. John’s * 54 55 5a 
Fredericton 33 i 19 23 
Saint John, N.B. 61 46 55 60 
Moncton Vi 54 54 

Quebec City ae 83 101 101 
Chicoutimi es Wo Sif 54 
Montreal = 132 101 128 
Hull ra 69 2 79 
Ottawa 109 15 87 91 
Toronto A dist 92 101 81 
Hamilton 140 ioe 128 105 
London s 95 94 92 
Sarnia 9 98 104 89 
Windsor 142 91 121 12 
Sudbury nC a 63 eee 
Sault Ste. Marie 44 66 58 50 
Thunder Bay a 60 76 60 | 
Winnipeg fee) TES) 78 ae 
Regina 66 49 38 66 
Saskatoon Le 68 65 71 
Moose Jaw e 48 65 69 
Prince Albert * Syl 69 TG 
Edmonton(4) 80 66 65 71 
Calgary deloh 85 147 122 
Red Deer 74 58 61 62 
Medicine Hat 67 Sif 74 88 
Lethbridge 38 38 owe 45 
Vancouver 104 We 61 56 
Victoria il 44 47 44 


(1) Includes all foreign floating bodies. 

(2) The figures are annual geometric means; they are estimated when data are not available for a complete year. Readings are — 
for stations in commercial downtown core areas. 

(3) One microgram is one millionth (10-6) of a gram. 

(4) Location of station was changed in 1973. 
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| 


ISPENDED PARTICULATE LEVELS(1) IN THE AIR IN SELECTED CITIES(2) 


‘crograms per cubic metre(3) 


Montreal Ottawa Toronto Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg Edmonton(4) 


_) Includes all foreign floating bodies. 

») Annual geometric means; figure is estimated when data are not available for a complete year. Readings are for stations in 
~ commercial downtown core areas. 

3) One microgram is one millionth (10-6) of a gram. 


1) Location of station changed in 1973. 
3) This line represents the National Ambient Air Quality Objectives for suspended particulate matter in the air. This figure is the 


maximum acceptable level of contamination as set out in the Clean Air Act of 1974. 


shart 11.5 
IR POLLUTANT EMISSIONS BY SOURCE; 1972 ESTIMATES(1) 
| per cent 
0) 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


Darbon monoxide to 


articulates 


sulphur oxides (2) 
expressed as SOp) 


dydrocarbons 


Nitrogen oxides 
expressed as NOo) 


Fuel combustion in 
stationary sources 


(1) These estimates were computed by the Air Pollution Control Directorate, Environmental Protection Service, Department of the 

Environment. The methodology employed is described in the report “A Nation-Wide Inventory of Air Pollutant Emissions: Summary 
of Emissions for 1972” (Report E.P.S. 3-AP-75-1) produced by the Air Pollution Control Directorate. 

(2) Includes solid waste incineration and forest fires. 

(3) The major industrial source of sulphur oxides is primary copper and nickel production. 

(4) Includes power generation by utilities; industrial, commercial and residential fuel uses; and fuelwood consumption. 
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Table 11.6 


RURAL NON-FARM AND URBAN POPULATIONS SERVED BY MUNICIPAL WASTE 
TREATMENT SYSTEMS, AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1974, BY REGION(1) 


Type of treatment 


Primary Primary and Primary, secondary Total with at 
only(2) secondary and advanced(4) least one stage 
only(3) of service 
Rural Rural Rural Rural 
non- Urban non- Urban non- Urban non- Urban 
farm farm farm farm 


per cent of population served by treatment 


Region(5): 
Atlantic 3 6 35 60 22 oe 38 66 
Quebec i 14 35 44 é x 47 58 
Ontario 1S ALi 61 (a 10 11 86 99 
Pacific 38 50 21 cu 2 1 61 78 
Northern - _ 43 83 x ag 43 83 
Canada es) 18 50 61 4 4 69 83 
(1) The urban population is the population residing in municipalities of more than 1,000 persons, or in areas with more than: 


7,000 persons per square mile. The rural non-farm population includes persons residing in rural areas who have land 
holdings of less than one acre, or who have not sold agricultural produce worth more than $50 in the previous year. 


(2) Primary treatment involves a series of physical and/or mechanical unit operations in which settleable and floating solids. 
are removed. This process removes up to 60% of the suspended solids in the water. 

(3) | Secondary treatment involves the use of naturally occurring bacteria in sewage to degrade the remaining organic materials. 
This process removes 85-95% of the suspended solids. Secondary treatment processes include filtration, aeration and the 
use of oxidation ponds. 7 

(4) | Advanced treatment involves the use of chemical processes to remove contaminants such as phosphates. 

(Sy) The Prairie region is not included because persons living in rural farm areas were in some cases included in the non-farm 
and urban populations. 

Table 11.7 


ESTIMATED DAILY NON-FARM WASTE LOADING BY REGION, 1974 


Waste ioading before Net waste loading after 
treatment in thousands treatment in thousands . 
of pounds per day(1) of pounds per day(2) Remova 
efficiency(3 

Suspended Phosphates Suspended Phosphates 
solids solids 
per cen 
Region: 

Atlantic 410 16 285 15 31 
Quebec 1,160 47 780 42 ‘ 
Ontario e540 62 ‘Syo)// 46 fi 
Prairie 604 24 182 19 7( 
Pacific 462 19 ce ibs es 
Canada 4,176 168 Nels 139 5f 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


In calculating municipal waste loadings, standard daily per capita coefficients were used. These were: 0.2 pounds of 
suspended solids; and 8 p.p.m. of phosphate (100 gallons of wastewater per capita assumed). 

In calculating net waste loadings after treatment, standard waste removal efficiencies were used. These were: for primary’ 
treatment, 30% suspended solids removal and no phosphate removal; for secondary treatment, 85% suspended solids) 
removal and 27.5% phosphate removal. For locations with advanced treatment the suspended solids removal efficiency rate’ 
is assumed to be the same as for secondary treatment, while the phosphate removal efficiency is assumed to be 90%. In\ 
calculating these data, the proportion of the urban population with untreated wastes has been considered. 
Does not include phosphates. 
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30SS BETA RADIOACTIVITY IN PRECIPITATION AND IN SURFACE AIR 


\) 
6 


12 
Surface air (A) 


Precipitation (B) 


De) SY ot ote ets A FR ST ae 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 


1) Pico — one trillionth (10-12); milli — one thousandth (10-3), curi — unit of radioactivity. 


ASih2 


1973 


1974 
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Chart 11.9 
RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT CONTENT IN WHOLE MILK 


picocuries per litre 
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t 11.10 

ND USE BY REGION, 1973 

per cent 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


ish Columbia 


‘kon and the 
thwest Territories 


| Includes urban areas. 
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‘EA OF IMPROVED FARMLAND (1) 
‘ions of acres 


0 


Total land under crops, 
pasture, summer fallow, 
and other improved land 
not under crops 


Land under crops 


1901 18 te) jheys! 1931 1941 1951 1961 RA 


) Total area of all census farms (agricultural holdings of one acre or more with some income from sale of agricultural products). 


HOUSING 


SING 


‘Sanada most of our concerns with food, clothing, and 
‘siter tend usually to relate not to their presence or 

sence in the absolute, but rather to their overall ade- 

lacy with respect to the satisfaction of needs. In the 
yadest sense, shelter offers protection from the heat of 
-nmer and the cold of the Canadian winter, provides a base 
i the structuring of daily activities, and offers a retreat 

/en the pressures of social interaction become overwhelm- 
i. 


le availability, accessibility and quality of housing, how- 
ar, also reflect and contribute significantly to other as- 
cts of the quality of life. Shelter plays a role in the 

ysical, social, and psychological development of its OCcCu- 
‘nts by influencing directly and indirectly the physical 

-d mental health of Canadians, and by shaping group atti- 
dies and behavior. 


1e information presented in this chapter documents some of 
ie basic social aspects of Canadian housing. General 
bnds in crowding levels and access to basic amenities in- 
cate that the quality of housing has been improving for 

. income groups, a fact attributable, in the main, to a 
onsistently rising standard of living for most Canadians. 


the same time, there have been changes in patterns of 
nure and types of dwellings constructed. Nationally, in 

e last twenty years, the percentage of rented dwellings 
total housing stock has increased, while house types 

her than single detached occupy a larger proportion of 
sth dwelling starts and the total stock of Canadian housing. 


1e cost of purchasing a home has always been a major con- 
2m. This is particularly so in times of high interest rates. 

) enter the home ownership market, the first-time home 
jyer must bring together a large sum of money or seek fi- 
ancing measures that impose a significant burden on the 
imily budget. 


ATA 

he tables and charts in this chapter are grouped into two 
‘oad areas of examination, (1) the stock of housing 
“ables 12.1 - 12.11), and (2) measures of housing ade- 
uacy (Tables 12.12 - 12.16). 


Irban centres, especially the great metropolitan agglomera- 
ons of Canada, display housing patterns significantly dif- 
2rent from those present in rural areas. For this reason, 
number of tables have been presented to display data for 
ral, and small and large urban areas, as well as national 
dtals. 


ables 12.1 to 12.3 and Chart 12.4 illustrate various as- 

ects of Canada’s housing stock. Table 12.1, “Housing Stock 
y Type of Dwelling”, shows the continuing dominance of the 
ingle detached dwelling in most areas, although higher den- 
ity forms of housing are occupying an ever-increasing pro- 


portion of the total stock. The steady decline in dwelling 
ownership since 1961, particularly in urban areas, is high- 
lighted in Table 12.2, which shows occupied dwellings by 
tenure. 


The most significant aspect of Table 12.3, which illustrates 


~ the period of construction, is the large percentage of dwell- 


ings in the Census Metropolitan Areas built after 1945. 
Chart 12.4 presents the apartment stock by size of structure. 
The highrise has become the dominant apartment form in 
the three major Ontario cities displayed in this table. 


Charts 12.5, 12.7 and 12.8 and Table 12.6 indicate trends 
in new housing construction. The number of single detached 
starts as a percentage of total starts steadily declined 

from 1951 to 1971, although Chart 12.5 suggests that this 
trend has reversed in 1975, despite continually increasing 
costs for single detached homes. This change may be the re- 
sult of renewed demand brought on by increasing investment 
uncertainty in the area of rental accommodation construc- 
tion. The sharp increase in the actual number of single de- 
tached and row dwellings built in 1975 as compared to pre- 
vious years is shown in Table 12.6. The number of apartment 
units built in 1975 as compared to 1971 has actually drop- 
ped. Chart 12.7 plots construction levels for two three-year 
periods in selected major urban areas. The very large in- 
crease in apartment construction in Ottawa-Hull and the 
substantial decline of the same in Toronto, is particularly 
noteworthy. Chart 12.8 indicates trends in the size of apart- 
ments constructed in several Census Metropolitan Areas. It 
is interesting to note that while there is a general trend 

to large multi-unit structures in most cities, small apart- 
ments are still being built in large numbers in Montreal. 


Table 12.9 shows that the highest apartment vacancy rates 
coincided with the apartment construction “boom” of the 
late 1960's and the early 1970's. The decline in apartment 
construction, combined with steady demand, is reflected in 
lower vacancy rates in the last few years. The 1975 figures 
indicate that the supply of apartments in Calgary, Edmonton 
and Vancouver may not satisfy the demand. 


The great variation in prices for comparable houses through- 
out Canada is illustrated in Table 12.10. This table also 
indicates the significant increases in house prices that 
have taken place in recent years. Table 12.11 

documents aid for low-income groups through the National 
Housing Act. 


Tables 12.12 to 12.16 deal with several aspects of housing 
adequacy. The criteria used to define decent or acceptable 
housing may differ from one time period to another. These 

criteria may also differ from location to location, such 

that the type of dwelling classed as substandard in a sub- 

urban area may be rated differently in a deteriorating inner 
city neighbourhood. 


BSE 


Table 12.12 indicates that in rural areas there is still a 
significant percentage of homes without the basic amenities 
that most Canadians take for granted. This table also indi- 
cates, however, that the proportion of homes without these 
facilities is steadily falling. 


The assumption that middle and upper income groups tend to 
occupy newer housing is supported by data in Table 12.13. 


Tables 12.14 to 12.16 present information on crowding by 
income of household head, by rural and urban areas, and by 
region. Crowding is usually defined as more than one person 
per room in a household as in Table 12.15. However, the 
data in Tables 12.14 and 12.16 are grouped in classes of 
less than one person per room and one or more persons per 
room in a household. It should be noted that crowding in- 
dexes are only rough measures subject to a number of poten- 
tial distortions. Data relating persons to the floorspace 

of the dwelling they occupy might provide a more valid eval- 
uation of crowding conditions. Unfortunately, such data which 
might eliminate the difficulties of defining rooms, and the 
problems generated by differences in room size, are not 
available. 


DEFINITIONS 

Dwelling: Refers to a structurally separate set of living 
quarters with a private entrance from outside, or from 

a common hallway or stairway inside the building. The en- 
trance must be one that can be used without passing 
through someone else's living quarters. 


Single detached: A structure with only one dwelling, com- 
pletely separated by open space from all other structures 
except its own garage or shed. 


Single attached: A dwelling unit separated from another 
dwelling unit by a common wall extending from ground to 
roof. Included in this category are semi-detached or double 
houses, i.e., one of two dwellings joined side by side but 
not attached to any other building. It may also include 
dwellings in rows of three or more units, and dwellings ad- 
joining a store or other non-residential structure. 


Apartment: A dwelling unit in a multi-dwelling struc- 

ture in which units are arranged vertically as well as hori- 
zontally. In some cases duplexes; i.e., two dwelling units, 

one above the other and adjoining no other structure, are 
included in this category. 


Rooms: Refers to enclosed areas within a dwelling which 
are finished and suitable for year-round living. Partially 
divided L-shaped rooms are considered to be separate rooms 
if they are considered to be such by the respondent. Not 
counted as rooms are bathrooms, clothes’ closets, pantries, 
halls and rooms used solely for business purposes. 


Census Metropolitan Area (C.M.A.): This is defined as 
the main labour market of a continuous built-up area having 
a population of 100,000 or more. The main labour market 
area corresponds to a commuting field or a zone where a 
significant number of people are able to travel on a daily 
basis to “work places” in the main built-up area. (See also 


is 
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the definition of C.M.A. provided in Chapter 10.) 


The number of total dwellings may vary between tables fc 
1971 Census data. This is the result of rounding proce- 
dures. The definitions of “rural”, “urban”, “household”, an 
“family” are provided in Chapter 10. 
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Type of dwelling 


' Single Single Apartment 
detached attached or flat Other(1) Total 

| per cent dwellings 
Hiral: 
51 90.2 4.7 4.7 0.4 100.0 1,254,260 
461 99.4 aval i 30 1.0 100.0 1,274,025 
471 89.2 4.3 3:6 2.9 100.0 1,297,095 
Iban — less than 
100,000 persons: 
351 63.5 6.4 29.9 Oe 100.0 1-306;395 
61 65.7 9.4 2415 0.4 100.0 WA 90398 
971 Gani 10.0 25:1 i be 100.0 1,676,960 
rban — 100,000 persons 

or more: 

351 Sie2 Tie 51.4 0.2 100.0 848,640 
961 5S0"3 10.5 39.1 0.1 100.0 2,089,070 
971 44.7 14.9 40.2 0.2 100.0 3,060,460 
MA’s only: 

951 46.5 9.7 43.6 0.2 100.0 S02 720 
961 Sia 10.4 38.4 Onl 100.0 2,152,106 
971 48.0 Taw SiO 0.4 100.0 3,485,320 
anada: 

951 66.7 130 2000 Os) 100.0 3,409,295 
961 65.4 89 ASS) 0.4 100.0 4,554,493 
i971 59.5 Tike 28.2 1.0 100.0 6,034,505 
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Table 12.2 
OCCUPIED DWELLINGS BY TENURE 


* 


1 
| 
PERSPECTIVE CANAD} 
| 


Tenure 
Owned Rented Total 
: ' ; : per cent dwelling 
Rural: | 
1961 83.1 16.9 100.0 1,274,02 
1966 83.1 16.9 100.0 1,239,07) 
1971 82.0 18.0 100.0 1,297,09 
Urban — less than 
100,000 persons: | 
1971 682 los) 100.0 1,676,95 
Urban — 100,000 persons 
Or more: | 
1971 49.4 50.6 100.0 3,060,45 
All urban: | 
1961 59.3 40.7 100.0 3,280,46 
1966 56.8 ANS} 100.0 3,941,456 
1971 54.3 AS) 7 100.0 4,/37,4] 
CMA’s only: : 
1961 Bi 1 42.9 100.0 2,208,79 
1966 33,.// 46.3 100.0 2,646,91 
1971 Gye 47.9 100.0 3,485,311] 
Canada: 
1961 66.0 34.0 100.0 4554,4¢ 
1966 6icnl 36.9 100.0 5,180,47 
1971 60.3 39.7 100.0 6,034,51 
1975(1) 58.1 41.9 100.0 6,921,95 


(1) 1975 figures are estimates based on unpublished data from the Construction Division of Statistics Canada. | 
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“RIOD OF CONSTRUCTION OF OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, BY TENURE, 1971 


Period of construction 


1920 or 1921- 1946- 1961- 1969- 
before 1945 1960 1968 1971 Total 
| per cent dwellings 
‘ral: 
Owned 30.3 18.4 28.1 16.8 6.4 100: 0 Se 10605750 
Rented 30M Pale 216 Neyer el 100.0 231,930 
Total 30r 18.9 28.0 16.6 6.2 100.0 1,292,680 
oan — less than 
100,000 persons: 
Owned 20.4 16.8 36.0 20.5 6.3 100.0 1,060,550 
Rented 25.4 20.4 PASS 19.6 7.6 100.0 617,985 
Total eee. Leal 32.9 20.1 nf, 100.0 1,678,540 
ban — 100,000 
or more persons: 
Owned Wee isis) 42.8 2100 5.0 1COs0P gona, 290 
Rented ANS) 16.9 (Ase) 2853 10.4 1:00:09 13546,295 
Total 14.4 17:6 Sey s) 24.7 iets) POCIOTES Uo 300 
MA’s only: 
Owned ieez 17.6 41.6 PAO 5:9 100.0 1,815,440 
Rented 16.8 ee 2o.0 21.5 VOLS 100.0 1,668,340 
Total 15.0 is 3501 24.6 8.0 100.0 3,483,780 
anada: 
Owned 2051 17.9 30.6 19.6 5.8 VOOM so OS4:595 
Rented Vosh eee 28.0 24.9 9.2 1:00:0), 2,396,210 
Total 19.9 1Gal Sa Cal val 100/085 56.030;505 
shart 12.4 


>RIVATELY INITIATED APARTMENT UNIVERSE BY SIZE OF STRUCTURE-SELECTED CMA’S, 1975 


Number 
ber cent of units 


00 
+80 
60 
40 


20 


Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver 


Edmonton Hamilton ttawa-Hull 
Halifax Montreal Quebec City Saint John 
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Chart 12.5 
DWELLING STARTS BY TYPE OF DWELLING 
per cent Type of dwelling 
100 
90 
80 “ 
Apartments and others 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
0 
1951 1956 1961 1966 17 1974 
Table 12.6 
DWELLING STARTS BY TYPE OF DWELLING 
Type of dwelling 
Single Semi-detached Apartment 
detached and duplex Row and other Tota 
CMA’s only: 
1961 30,397 8,389 1,154 31,129 71,066 
1966 36,309 4,947 4,154 44,986 90,396 
T9741 44,841 g234 13:073 87,458 154,60¢ 
1975 61,503 ANU RS ar 16,724 49,986 138,74( 
Canada: 
1951 53,002 5,658 54 9,865 68,576 
1956 90,620 9,441 2203 24,987 127,01 
1961 76,430 11,650 1,864 35,600 125,571 
1966 70,642 7,281 5,000 5S Son 134,474 
1971 98,056 13,751 15,659 106,187 233,699 
(aa NTR Si 70,361 231,45€ 


eae) 123,929 15,403 


1 
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ut 12.7 
IELLING STARTS BY TYPE IN SELECTED CMA’S 
| 


sllings (000's) 
) 


Type of dwelling 


Apartments and others 
Row house 
Semi-detached and duplex 


Single detached 


1..1965-1967 
2. 1973-1975 


Ie 


1 2 1 2 1 2 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver Ottawa-Hull Edmonton Halifax 
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Chart 12.8 
APARTMENT BUILDING COMPLETIONS BY SIZE OF STRUCTURE FOR SELECTED CMA’S 
eens 000's) 


Building size by number 
of dwellings 


200+ 

50-199 

20-49 — 
=< 20 


He OVO va a 
2219741975 


: . 
/ oo 


ee os a 


8 
4 
2 1 2 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver Ottawa-Hull Winnipeg 
Table 12.9 


APARTMENT VACANCY RATES(1) FOR SELECTED CMA’s(2) 


April October 
1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 19% 


per cent 

Metropolitan area: 
Calgary ies 1h Sie TON 8.9 8.6 Bah 2.0 0.4 
Edmonton 2.8 7, Sal) Ges (As Bra sis) 0.8 0.3 
Halifax 0.5 0.5 2.6 4.1 4.8 25 pe) 2.4 1.8 
Hamilton 1.9 es} 2.9 One. 2a5 eae De Re! 3.0 
Montreal 5.0 6 8.2 se ang Ss) 2.6 1 0.7 
Ottawa-Hull sts) aleve ee 73 2.6 2.4 3.6 one zal 
Quebec ae 2.8 3.8 4.8 6:5 Ses) 4.7 Val 1.4 
St. John’s _ 18.9 2007 3.6 120 0.4 0.6 0.5 37 
Toronto 1.5 et 2.8 300 O8) eal 10 1a 1.8 
Vancouver 13) he 24, 4.1 2.4 We 0.3 0.2 0.1 
Winnipeg 1.6 An6 2.0 She) 5.4 4.1 2.9 1.6 ei 
Average vacancy 

rate of all 

metropolitan areas ps Th 4.0 Bee 5.0 45 3.4 os eZ ie 


(1) These vacancy rates are for privately initiated apartment buildings with six or more units. 
(2) Data for the years 1968 to 1971 are based on 1966 Census Metropolitan Area definitions; data for the remaining years are’ 
based on 1971 CMA definitions. | 


{ 
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USE PRICES(1) IN SELECTED URBAN AREAS 


Percentage 
change from 
| August August December August August 1974 to 
| 1974 LOTS 1975 1976 August 1976 
| 000's of dollars 
yan area: 
risdale (Vancouver) Bs 80 87 93 a 
rth Vancouver Ne 61 wa 3 30 
monton 43 56 62 1 65 
ssissauga (Toronto) 66 69 69 69 5 
Igary 43 52 61 69 60 
arborough (Toronto) 63 65 63 66 ) 
storia 2 59 62 66 2 
yunt Royal (Montreal) 60 63 65 65 8 
gina 43 48 49 62 44 
tawa 49 Sy By 62 2 
shmond (Vancouver) 47 5 60 60 28 
amilton 48 49 56 60 20 
iskatoon 37 49 55 one 54 
yrner Brook 42 48 54 54 29 
innipeg 43 44 47 51 1g 
alifax 46 48 49 50 2) 
idbury 42 48 48 50 us. 
slowna 43 44 44 46 T 
e-Foy (Quebec City) . sy 43 45 7 
. John’s 44 46 46 45 2 
aint John 38 41 42 42 11 
ull 38 40 40 40 5 

harlottetown 33 36 38 40 21 
dinte Claire (Montreal) 40 38 38 39 —2 
oncton 36 a, 38 38 6 
aval (Montreal) 30 oe 30 518 10 
rois-Rivieres 28 28 all 30 i 
hateauguay (Montreal) 29 pap 27 Pall -4 


) The house prices in this table are based on estimates of the ‘‘fair market value’’ of a comparable house. The estimates were 
supplied by Royal Trust Real Estate managers across Canada. The survey house is a detached brick bungalow, five to eight 
years old with three bedrooms, one and one-half bathrooms, an attached garage and full basement, but no recreation room, 
fireplace, or appliances. The total area of the house using outside dimensions is 1,200 square feet and the dwelling is 
situated on a fully serviced 6,000 square foot lot. There are no mortgages on the house. 
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Table 12.11 


LOW INCOME DWELLINGS BUILT UNDER THE NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT, BY TYPE OF DWELLING(1) 


Type of dwelling 


Multiple 

Single dwelling 
detached structure Tota 

7 number 

1962 99 1,850 1,945 
1966 305 5,984 6,28: 
1971 5354 Bie ae 46,56¢ 
1974 9,008 24,387 33,39: 
1975 17,644 59,141 76,78! 


(1) Includes aid under the following sections of the National Housing Act: Loans to Entrepreneurs and Non-Profit Corporations 
(Sections 15 and 15.1), Public Housing (Section 43), Student Housing (Section 47), Assisted Home-Ownership Programmes 
(Sections 34.15, 58 and 59), Co-operative Housing (Section 34.18), Federal and Provincial Rental and Sales Housing 
Projects (Section 40) and Loans to Approved Lenders (Section 6). Data are gross and include only fully documented 
loans. 


Table 12.12 
OCCUPIED DWELLINGS LACKING SELECTED AMENITIES 


Dwellings without 


Hot, piped Installed Flust 
running water bath facilities toilet: 
per cent 
Urban: 
1966 4.7 4.0 ps 
1971 2.8 3.4 4 
1975 120 0.9 Or 
Rural 
1966 ofa 39.6 33. 
1971 ent 245 194 
1975 13.0 12.9 114 
Canada 
1966 11.6 ie ee 8.6 
1971 6.5 ee 4 


TESA 3.3 Sal 2. 


Oo a ag ——— 
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)N-FARM DWELLINGS, BY 


“RIOD OF CONSTRUCTION OF OWNED, SINGLE DETACHED 


INCOME OF HOUSEHOLD HEAD, 1971 


Period of construction 


1920 or 1921- 1946- 1961- 
before 1945 1960 1971 Total 
; a per cent — 7 dwellings 
come groups: 
i O0- 3,999 282 24.1 3320 14.2 100.0 745,615 
$000 - 7,999 16.8 18.8 40.6 2328 100.0 874,610 
B,000 - 11,999 9.2 ial 44.0 Si/ 100.0 722,360 
2000 - 19,999 G5 10.4 A220 40.6 100.0 330,090 
),000 or more 3 Aes 41.3 36.6 100.0 119,035 
Total 16:3 Wes 39.8 26.4 100.0 25/9 her 1.0 
able 12.14 
IUMBER OF PERSONS PER ROOM, BY INCOME OF 
JOUSEHOLD HEAD, 1971 
Persons per room 
Less than 1.0 and 
ec over Total 

| : : : per cent ' dwellings 
ncome groups: 
3 0) ee SRS IS}S) 80.1 og 100.0 187m te 
14000 - 7,999 (530) 25.0 100.0 2 ooze 
jao00 - 11,999 (Ot 2o8 100.0 Maesve CU 
Wz7000 - 19,999 86.0 14.0 100.0 512,665 
20,000 and over 92.3 Toad 100.0 168,235 

Total 78.6 21.4 100.0 6,030,810 


Table 12.15 
PERSONS PER ROOM IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS 


PERSPECTIVE CAN/ 


Persons per room (1) 


OL S20 h OsG= ‘ale More tha 
less 120 15 Wee Total 

per cent dwelli 
Rural: 
1951 S51 G22. 12.6 10.1 100.0 1,25498 
1961 34.8 43.4 13.4 8.4 100.0 1,274 
1971 41.8 43.2 THOR2 4.8 100.0 1,297@ 
Urban — less than 

100,000 persons: 
1951 SALo a oe Vie 5:3 100.0 1,306,3 
1961 33.4 49.6 12.6 4.4 100.0 1,19 
1971 41.9 48.1 8.0 2.0 100.0 1,676,9 
Urban — 100,000 or 
more persons: 

1951 SOM SE Wigs 4.4 100.0 848,64 
1961 S2s6 Sane OM 2.9 100.0 2,089,07 
1971 43.4 49.9 Bus) eZ. 100.0 3,060,4 
CMA’s only: 
1951 30/5 5oL6 aaa 4.6 100.0 1,302,7 
1961 30.0 53.9 10-1 30 100.0 2, (oa 
1971 43.0 49.9 5.8 URS) 100.0 3,48578 
Canada: 
1951 Bek 48.6 : 6.9 100.0 3,409 
1961 33.5 50.0 al teré 4.8 100.0 4,554,4 
1971 42.6 48.0 ie Ze 100.0 6,034,5 


(1) In this table those individuals and families which fall exactly at the 1.0 person per room level are grouped with the less tha 
1.0 person per room totals. In Tables 12.14 and 12.16 they are included in the more than 1.0 person per room totals. 


Table 12.16 
PERSONS PER ROOM BY.REGION, 1974 


Persons per room 


UI5 OF 0.501- 1.0 or 
less 0.999 more Tote 
per cent 

Region: 
Atlantic 40.9 35.3 23.8 100. 
Quebec 40.4 37.9 21.8 100.) 
Ontario BOw ere 135 100.) 
Prairies 49.5 34.8 15.7 100.) 
British Columbia SPA 35.7 li2e2 100. 
16.8 100. 


Canada 46.9 S63 
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3UALISM 


Canadian government fosters a policy of bilingualism so 
an important part of our heritage — the French culture, 
jhich language is a vital element, may be maintained. This, 
ourse, does not imply that all Canadians should speak both 
lish and French; rather, in the spirit of the Royal Com- 
sion on Bilingualism, Canadians should be able to use the 
sial language of their choice in their daily experience, 
school, at work, at play and particularly in their dealing 

1 governments(1). 


s Canadian government's policy on bilingualism has its roots 
1 long debate going back many years in Canadian history, 
{ was brought to fruition by the recommendations of the 1963 
yal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism. The lim- 
{nature of section 133 of the British North America Act 
ling with language rights, played a large part in the am- 
uity surrounding the constitutional basis of bilingualism. 
stion 133 does not provide adequate protection of the lan- 
age rights of Anglophone and Francophone minorities. The 
lation is aggravated by the fact that section 133 was ex- 
ded from those sections subject to constitutional amendment 
oduced in 1949. It was not until 1969 that the Official 
"guages Act was passed making French one of Canada’s 
) official languages and establishing the Office of the 
mmissioner of Official Languages, whose responsibility is 
overcome the shortcomings of section 133(2). 


present the debate on language rights and bilingualism isas 
ated as ever. Some see the bilingualism policy as a direct 
eat to the status quo, which until now has been in their 
our, while others see it as a futile attempt at reconcilia- 

1 between the federal government and the objectives and 
pirations of the government of Quebec. There is a wide 
ergence of reactions to bilingualism. Asurvey conducted in 
» Public Service in 1972(3) revealed that most Francophones 
re optimistic or at least ambivalent about the policy, 
cause they could see signs of genuine change in the Public 
rvice, although there remained a minority that was less than 
thusiastic. The same survey found that Anglophones sup- 
rted bilingualism to a lesser extent. A small minority was 
stile, while a considerable proportion of those surveyed 
re indifferent to the idea. In general the federal govern- 
ant policies in this area are still the object of strong 
ticism from many quarters. Notwithstanding these criti- 
sms, the bilingual policy remains crucial to ensure 

ality of opportunity for Canada’s two official language 
OUDS. 


ticular emphasis has been placed on bilingualism in the 
Ids of education and federal public employment. In the area 
education, in line with the recommendations of the Royal 
ommission on Bilingualism, the federal and provincial govern- 
ents have reached an agreement to promote the teaching of 
e official languages in each province. The main purpose of 
is agreement is to permit Canadians to educate their 
ildren in their official mother tongue and for students of 

€ majority official language group in each province to have 
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the opportunity to learn the other official language. It is felt 
that the greatest progress toward achieving the goals of 
bilingualism can be made at this level. The federal Public 
Service itself has established programs to foster bilingualism 
so that all Canadians may have an equal opportunity to commu- 
nicate with their government or work for it in the official 
language of their choice. These programs teach the other 
official language to unilingual employees, and promote French 
as wellas English as languages of work. The Royal Commission 
on Bilingualism and Biculturalism stated in its conclusions 
that most Francophones are disadvantaged from the point of 
view of language, cultural environment and discrimination on 
entering the federal Public Service(4). French language units(5) 
were established in an effort to overcome the disadvantages 
suffered by Francophones. 


The mandate of the federal Public Service is to develop 

and implement programs that efficiently meet the needs of 
Canada as a whole andat the same time provide Francophones 
with an equally efficient service in their own language. ine 
programs aim to eliminate the operational problems created 
by an originally unilingual Public Service in a bilingual society. 


(1) It is recognized that an efficient bilingualism policy supposes 
a sufficient number of people speaking the other official 
language. According to the Royal Commission on Bilingual- 
ism, at least 10% of the population of district must speak the 
minority language, in order that the district be declared bilin- 
gual. 


(2) For more information concerning the history of language rights 
in Canada and the bilingualism policy, see Volume 1, General 
Introduction on the Report on the Royal Commission on Bilin- 
gualism and Biculturalism. 


(3,4) Beattie, C., Désy, J., and Longstaff, S., “Bureaucratic 
Careers: Anglophones and Francophones in the Canadian 
Public Service”, Documents of the Royal Commission on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism, Number 11, 1972. 


(5) Such units are defined as units whose working language is 
French. Most of the units (87%) are located in Quebec, 
11% are in the National Capital Region and the remaining 
2% are spread throughout the country and overseas. A 
program is being prepared to increase the number of 
French language Units in the National Capital Region 
and in other area of Canada. 
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The bilingualism policy has also affected, albeit in varying 
degrees, other social, political, economic and cultural aspects 
of life in Canada. The many studies resulting from the 1963 
Royal Commission bear witness to the importance and extent 
of the policy(6). Among the areas researched are the Supreme 
Court of Canada, Cabinet formation, and the adaptability of 
the corporate sector to bilingualism. 


The interest in bilingualism is also reflected in certain 
provincial legislation. Since education comes under provincial 
jurisdiction, it goes without saying that the provinces have 
played a key role in the promotion of bilingualism in this 
sector. In some provinces — New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario 
and Manitoba — both French and English are specified as 
permissible languages of instruction. The use of French and 
English extends beyond education in Quebec and New 
Brunswick, where both languages may be used in the 
legislature and the courts. In Ontario, the members of the 
legislative assembly may speak in either English or French, 
but there is no simultaneous interpretation service at 
present. The Ontario Civil Service has also increased its 
bilingual services since 1967, although no official policy to 
this effect exists as yet. 


DATA 

Canada’s bilingual character implies the right for each 
Canadian to use the official language of his choice to the 
extent possible in all aspects of his life, be it in school, 

at work, in politics or in recreation. The following tables 
present data bearing on some of these aspects. 


The first table shows the mother tongue of Canada's population 
and the language spoken at home. 


Tables 13.2 to 13.5 deal with education. Data pertaining to 
mother tongue by language used in school are portrayed in 
Table 13.2. Tables 13.3 to 13.5 present statistics on the 
number of students who learn the second official language 
and students who receive their instruction in the second 
Official language. 


Going on to the area of work, Table 13.6 gives mother tongue 
by language used at work. Ideally, as all citizens should 
have an equal opportunity to work for the Federal government 
as well as to communicate with it in the official language 

of their choice, it is important that programmes are set up 
to foster bilingualism in the federal Public Service. Tables 
13.7 to 13.10 give the linguistic characteristics of the fed- 
eral Public Service and the number of its employees enrolled 
in language courses. 


Finally, Tables 13.11 to 13.14 present some data on the availa- 
bility of information and the existence of entertainment media 
in each of the official languages. 


Census data on the characteristics of the population with 
regard to the official languages have not been included in 
this edition of Perspective Canada. However, they do appear 
in the first edition which was published in 1974. Similarly, 
Statistics on the language of work in Quebec, from the survey 
conducted by the Gendron Commission on the situation of the 
French language in Quebec, are not repeated here but may be 
found in the first edition of Perspective Canada. 


PERSPECTIVE CANAD/ 


It would be interesting to study the use of the official 
languages in other areas by such socio-economic charac 
teristics as education, occupation and income. Unfortunate 
such data are not presently available. 


It would also be interesting to learn the motivation of peor 
who study the other official language or the obstacles tha’ 
prevent them from doing so, as well as the circumstances 
which the motivation or obstacles increase or decrease, 


(6) The complete list of the documents of the Royal Commissi 
on Bilingualism and Biculturalism is given in the “Further 
Reading” section. 
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NGUAGE SPOKEN IN THE HOME BY MOTHER TONGUE, MARCH 1973(1) 
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iguage spoken 


Mother tongue 


‘the home 

| English French Other Total(2) 
000’s 

glish 9,107 297 275 10,689 

snch 50 4,044 a Aeg 

er et 1,191 

Total(2) 9,165 4,346 2,488 16,010 


) Includes persons 74 years of age and over. 
) The totals do not balance with the figures | 


mother tongue was. 


ble 13.2 


n the columns and rows because some respondents did not know what their 


2IMARY LANGUAGE OF EDUCATION OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY MOTHER 


YNGUE, MARCH 1973 


inguage of Mother tongue 
jucation 

English French Other Total(1) 

000’s 

iglish 1,515 64 194 AEG 
ench Alec 285 604 
ther 
Total(1) iesce 651 201 2,383 


') The totals do not balance with the figures in the columns and rows because some respondents did not kno 


mother tongue was. 


able 13.3 


NROLMENT IN SECOND LANGUAGE PROGRAMMES IN 


LEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, BY PROVINCE 


w what their 


Students enrolled in second language programmes 


rovince and 
vel of 
ducation 1970-1971 1973-1974 1974-1975 
number per cent(1) number per cent(1) number per cent(1) 
Yewfoundland: 
K- 6(2) 218635 21.4 32;520 32.9 33,036 34.2 
w=12 37,895 63.9 34,583 56.9 o3,0a0 54.6 
Total 59,730 Suc0 67,103 42.0 66,067 42.0 


3ee footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 13.3 — Concluded 


ENROLMENT IN SECOND LANGUAGE PROGRAMMES IN 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, BY PROVINCE 


Province and Students enrolled in second language programmes 
level of 
education 1970-1971 1973-1974 1974-1975 
weet number per cent(1) number per cent(1) number per cent(1 
Prince Edward Island: 
1- 6 3,061 24.2 6,226 41.7 6,148 42, 
Fate 10,794 83.0 8,156 Gie2 8,958 69. 
Total 14,355 48.1 14,382 50.9 15,106 5a: 
Nova Scotia: 
K- 6(2) 12,642 10.4 23,008 Chel 24,424 22. 
7-12 59,955 rAOKS) 59,420 67.0 57,764 61, 
Total 72,597 2000 Soils 41.2 82,188 40. 
New Brunswick: 
1- 6 67,905 61.5 31,997 55715 36,329 65, 
7-12 42,708 Gee 37,052 704 39,318 lee 
Total 80,013 69.4 69,849 ayes) 75,647 68. 
Ontario: 
K- 8(2) 526,538 38.2 596,820 44.7 609,562 46. 
9-13 252,496 47.5 202,729 36.4 189,426 33. 
Total 779,034 40.8 799,649 42.3 798,988 42. 
Manitoba: 
K- 6(2) 42,655 32.9 47,845 38.6 47,224 39, 
fete 58,389 5or3 45,121 42.3 43,843 41. 
Total 101,044 42.9 92,966 40.3 91,067 40. 
Saskatchewan: 
K- 6(2) 6,950 Br2 6,674 era 6,208 5: 
7-12 11,928 69.0 56,696 Sara 57,546 54, 
Total 84,878 34.4 63,370 290 63,754 28. 
Alberta: 
K- 6(2) 587235 COST 62,010 29.1 61,921 29. 
7-12 80,607 40.8 63,554 BOLL 63,291 305 
Total 138,842 O20 125,564 29.9 Lee e 29. 
British Columbia: 
K- 7(2) 13,506 ar. 31,226 9.3 48,418 14)! 
8-12 he? 293 66.9 105,664 49.8 96,532 44. 
Total 145,851 Zone 136,890 24.9 144,590 26.1 
Total(3): 
Elementary 728,278 29.1 839,271 34.8 873,270 36.! 
Secondary 748,065 55.4 C1675 43.7 589,709 41. 
Total 1,476,344 38.4 1,453,046 36:1 1,462,979 38. 
Quebec(4): 
Elementary 348,367 41.4 235,500 83:6 249,860 37. 
Secondary 542,026 100.0 599,475 100.0 Sf ies 100. 
_ Total — 890,393 64.1 834,975 64.2 B2 i030 65. 


(1) The percentage of the total school population (less the students for whom the minority language is the language of 

instruction) enrolled in second language programmes. | 
(2)  ‘'K’’ stands for kindergarten. | 
(3) The total of all provinces except Quebec. | 
(4) Includes private schools. | 
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e 13.4 


3OLMENT IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SOND LANGUAGE SCHOOLS(1), BY PROVINCE 


2 and Students enrolled in second language schools 
ime) 
cation 1970-1971 1973-1974 1974-1975 
number per cent(2) number per cent(2) number per cent(2) 
vfoundland: 
‘- 6(3) 135 0.1 180 0.2 181 0.2 
'-12 50 Os} 8 os _ — 
Total 185 0.1 188 0.1 181 0.1 
1ce Edward Island: 
|- 6 499 Zo) 444 2.9 ohe2 20 
7-12 297 262. Sey as) 321 2.4 
Total 796 26 781 2al 693 Pa) 
va Scotia: 
<- 6(3) 4,824 360 3,692 ore Sauce 2.9 
7-12 2,564 2.9 1,962 one 2,041 2A 
Total 7,388 3.4 5,654 2oh Sees 2.6 
w Brunswick: 
1- 6 34,541 303 30,774 34.8 29,329 34.5 
7-12 26,138 32.4 Qtek Aik 33.9 27,068 Sore 
Total 60,679 34.5 58,491 34.4 56,397 33:9 
tario: 
K- 8(3) 85,811 me) 87,803 6.2 78,541 56 
9-13 25,644 4.6 29.219 5.0 30,909 5:2 
Total 111,455 5.5 117,078 5.8 109,450 5:0 
anitoba: 
K- 6(3) 6,465 ANT 5,848 4.5 5,887 4.7 
7-12 4,363 4.0 3,991 3.6 3,788 3.4 
Total 10,828 4.4 9,839 4.1 9,675 4.1 
iskatchewan: 
K- 6(3) 554 0.4 1,001 0.9 1,090 0.9 
7-12 2A 0.2 206 0:2 266 0:3 
Total 765 03 i209, 0:5 1,356 0.6 
berta: 
K- 6(3) 
7-12 
Total 
‘itish Columbia: 
K- 7(3) _ - eile! 0.1 424 0.1 
8-12 — - - - - — 
Total = - 318 0.1 424 0.1 
Total(4): 
Elementary 132,829 5,0 130,060 Br 119,106 4.8 
Secondary 59,267 4.2 63,496 4.3 64,393 4.3 
Total 192,096 4.8 193,556 4.8 183,499 4.6 


ee footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 13.4 — Concluded 


ENROLMENT IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SECOND LANGUAGE SCHOOLS(1), BY PROVINCE 


Province and Students enrolled in second language schools 
level of 
education 1970-1971 1973-1974 1974-1975 
. oe . number per cent(2) number per cent(2) number per cent(2 
Quebec(5): 
Elementary 159,546 75,8 TOs 75 She 125,800 i 
Secondary 98,116 lisa! MOOATS 15.4 103,875 1S 
Total 257,662 15.6 239,950 os6 229,010 1S 


(1) | Second language schools are schools in Quebec in which English is the primary language of instruction, and schools in 
other provinces in which French is the primary language of instruction. 

(23) The percentage of the total school population enrolled in second language schools. 

(3)  ‘‘K"' stands for kindergarten. 

(4) The total of all provinces except Quebec. 

(5) Includes private schools. 


Table 13.5 


ENROLMENT BY MOTHER TONGUE AND THE PROPORTION OF SECOND 
LANGUAGE STUDENTS ENROLLED IN SECOND LANGUAGE SCHOOLS, 1974-1975 


Mother tongue of students Students enrolled ir 
in all schools(1) second language school 
Province and Total school as a percentage of al 
level of education enrolment English and students whose mothei 
other non- tongue is the seconc 
French French language 
per cent 
Newfoundland: 
K- 6(2) 96,872 0.5 99.5 37.4 
7-12 60/536 0.5 oe 7 
Total 157,405 WES: 99.5 23.( 
Prince Edward Island: 
1- 6 14,957 53 94.7 46.$ 
7-12 hen atO 6.2 93.8 he 
Total 23,158 Sule 94.2 4a 
Nova Scotia: | 
K- 6(2) 112.67) 3.4 96.6 85.1 
Tete Sey ONT 3.6 96.4 5 or 
Total 207,988 25 96.5 7 
New Brunswick: 
1- 6 85,129 34.7 65.3 99.3 
7-12 81,421 86.7 63a 90.¢ 
Total 166,550 35.9 64.1 94. 
Ontario: 
K- 8(2) 1,404,839 5.8 94.2 96.4 
9-13 589,650 6.2 93.8 84. 


Total 1,994,489 6.0 94.0 91.¢ 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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ROLMENT BY MOTHER TONGUE AND THE PROPORTION OF SECOND 
| GUAGE STUDENTS ENROLLED IN SECOND LANGUAGE SCHOOLS, 1974-1975 
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Mother tongue of students 
in all schools(1) 


Students enrolled in 
second language schools 


vince and — Total school as a percentage of all 
'el of education enrolment English and students whose mother 
other non- tongue is the second 

French French language 
| ‘ per cent : ae 
anitoba: 

K- 6(2) 124,484 Br 94.8 90.9 
17-12 110,296 5.9 94.1 Bere 

Total 234,780 aya 94.4 73.5 
skatchewan: 

K- 6(2) Vw 622 Pl 97.9 44.1 

7-12 105,093 oat 97.3 9.4 

Total PYEMETNGS 2.4 97.6 25.4 
berta: 

K- 6(2) 208,631 1.9 98.1 

7-12 210,616 2a 97.9 

Total 419,247 2.0 98.0 

‘itish Columbia: 
K- 7(2) 324,725 0.9 99.1 14.5 
(8-12 O1igt45 0.9 99.1 - 
| Total 541,870 0.9 99.1 8.7 
_Total(3): 
Elementary 2,489,930 Be 94.7 90.3 
| Secondary 1,483,272 5.9 94.1 73.6 
| Total B97 8\202 5.5 94.5 84.0 
uebec: 

Elementary 801,100 84.3 1627 100.0 

Secondary 675,050 84.6 15.4 100.0 

Total 1,476,150 84.4 Mews) 100.0 


) Distributions by mother tongue were extrapolated from 1971 Census figures. 
) “K’’ stands for kindergarten. 
) The total of all provinces except Quebec. 
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Table 13.6 
LANGUAGE SPOKEN AT WORK BY MOTHER TONGUE, MARCH 1973(1) 


Language spoken Mother tongue 
at work 
English French Other Total(2 

i. 000’s 
English oy NOP 437 1,261 6,80 
French 46 1,891 “ 1,995 
Other ” : 14: 

Total(2) 5,170 2300 1,467 8,99 


(1) Includes persons who were in the labour force in March 1973. 
(2) The totals do not balance with the figures in the columns and rows because some respondents had never worked and 
because some respondents did not know what their mother tongue was. 


Table 13.7 


LANGUAGE ABILITY OF EMPLOYEES 
IN THE FEDERAL PUBLIC SERVICE BY LANGUAGE(1) 


Bilingual Unilingual Total 

Language 

URE 1973 1972 1973 1972 19% 
per cent 

English 6.4 tae 71.9 TAS 78.3 78.1 
French 12.4 12.8 253 o.5 Payers 2 ie. 
Total 18.8 20.0 81.2 80.1 100.0 100.¢ 
Number 14,124 16,239 61,111 65,166 15,235 81,408 


(1) Includes employees under the Public Service Employment Act in the Executive, Administrative and Foreign Service, 
Scientific and Professional, and Technical Occupational Categories for whom data are maintained on a central computer 
registry. However, this registry is not necessarily complete, as it contains data only for persons who have filed a record. 


Table 13.8 
SENIOR EXECUTIVES IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE BY LANGUAGE 


English French Total 
number — per cent number — per cent number per cen’ 
1972 638 83.5 126 16.5 764 100.¢ 
1973 ee 81.7 164 18.3 895 100.6 
1974 915 81.5 208 18.5 1123 100.0 


1975 SMe 79.8 246 20.2 Tee lais 100.¢ 


—_e 2 
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\RTICIPANTS IN FEDERAL PUBLIC SERVICE LANGUAGE COURSES AND THEIR LEARNING 


fATUS, 1975(1) 


213 


/ 


English French 

courses courses 
yntinuous: 
Standards met(2) 383 2,931 
Standards not met(3) 29 547 
Continuing study in 1976 241 2,314 
tal continuous 653 592 
yn-continuous 383 3,068 


) Participants may be enrolled in a continuous or non-continuous programme. In the former category the participants attend 
school until they either meet or do not meet the standards for their position (see below). In the non-continuous programme 
students attend class for a few weeks a number of times a year. This training may take 2 or 3 years to complete. 

') Participants who passed a language knowledge examination in accordance with the linguistic standards of their 


positions. 


») Participants who withdrew from training voluntarily, or at the request of the branch. 


able 13.10 


IME SPENT AT WORK USING SECOND LANGUAGE BY FEDERAL PUBLIC SERVICE 


ANGUAGE SCHOOL GRADUATES(1) 


English graduates of 


ercentage of work time graduates 
se language studied 


French-language course 


French graduates of 
English-language course 


number per cent number per cent 

ess than 1 342 1258 24 tage 
te 9 1.276 47.8 89 8.2 
0-19 597, 22.4 ies et: 
0-29 233 8.7 TOS 9.6 
0-39 90 3.4 63 5.8 
0-49 53 2.0 59 5.4 
0-59 36 Hes 142 13.0 
0-69 18 0.5 80 q.3 
0 or more 30 ted 402 36.8 
Total 2,670 100.0 1,092 100.0 


1) The data are based on language course graduates’ responses to a question asking them to indicate, on the average, the 
percentage of their time at work they use the language they studied. Data for 47 graduates were either not provided or were 


not usable. 
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Table 13.11 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPERS BY LANGUAGE AND PROVINCE 


7 
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WEE 


W9 r2 


RES 


Newfoundland: 
English 
French 
Bilingual 


Prince Edward Island: 


English 
French 
Bilingual 


Nova Scotia: 
English 
French 
Bilingual 


New Brunswick: 


English 
French 
Bilingua 


Quebec: 
English 
French 
Bilingua 


Ontario: 
English 
French 
Bilingual 


Manitoba: 
English 
French 
Bilingual 


Saskatchewan: 
English 
French 
Bilingual 


Alberta: 
English 
French 
Bilingual 


British Columbia: 


English 
French 
Bilingual 
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=NERAL INTEREST MAGAZINES BY LANGUAGE(1) 
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| 1961 


1971 1975 
| 
iglish 119 174 232 
ench 22 34 40 
lingual 3 14 10 


) Some figures have been revised since Perspective Canada I. 


ible 13.13 


FLEVISION STATIONS(1) BY LANGUAGE AND PROVINCE, MARCH 1976 


English French 

ewfoundland 67 3 
rince Edward Island 2 - 
ova Scotia 23 5 
ew Brunswick Ti 7 
uebec(2) AZ 79 
ntario ail 16 
lanitoba 42 7 
askatchewan 55 1 
Iberta 70 3 
ritish Columbia(3) 233 = 
ukon 10 Ss 
lorthwest Territories 24 - 
Canada 620 V2 


1) Includes originating stations and rebroadcasters. 
2) Excludes one station which is classified as multilingual. 


3) Since the survey was taken a French station has begun operating in British Columbia. 
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Table 13.14 
RADIO STATIONS(1) BY LANGUAGE AND PROVINCE, MARCH 1976 


English French Other(2) 

Newfoundland 48 3 1 
Prince Edward Island 5 - = 
Nova Scotia SYS es - 
New Brunswick 24 10 - 
Quebec 35 130 1 
Ontario vat 34 4 
Manitoba 36 6 3 
Saskatchewan 26 4 1 
Alberta lei 3} - 
British Columbia 174 4 1 
Yukon 15) — — 
Northwest Territories 20 - 10 
Canada 646 EXO TE 21 


(1) Includes AM and FM originating stations and rebroadcasters. 
(2) Includes languages other than English and French. 


NATIVE PEOPLES 


f—E PEOPLES 


pervasive inequality between Canada’s indigenous 
ples and the rest of the population remains one of the 
or shortcomings of Canadian society. The Indian and 

t groups have long been isolated physically, socially 
nomically and politically from the mainstream of Ca- 
ian life, but the growth of native leadership and the 
mple of other militant minorities in Canada and else- 
sre has led to greater articulation of their problems. The 
lution of these problems, however, is hampered by a 
Aber of difficulties. As some of the tables in this chapter 
cate, certain aspects of the living conditions of the na- 
people have changed considerably in recent years, but 
gap that must still be bridged between their living con- 
Ns and opportunities and those of the Canadian popula- 
on the whole is large. As well, the native people of Ca- 
‘a constitute a highly heterogenous population, separated 
graphically and culturally, as the “Linguistic Groupings 
p” illustrates. They are also separated by the arbitrary 
ninistrative and legal distinctions among people with In- 
nN ancestry, such as Registered and Non-status Indians, 
aty and Non-treaty Indians and the Metis(1), such that 
ty of thought and action among them may be difficult 
Jevelop and maintain. 


s chapter highlights some of the major demographic and 
io-economic characteristics of Canada’s native peo- 

s. Unfortunately, as the gaps and inadequacies in the ta- 
s below reflect, a completely satisfactory description 

he social and economic conditions of the native people 
1ot yet possible because of the lack of comprehensive 
able national data. The data that are available, for ex- 
ple, cover only a portion of the total native population. 
ch of the data regarding Indians have been collected by 
Department of Indian and Northern Affairs, but their 
veys normally include only Registered Indians, and often 
y those Registered Indians residing on reserves and 

ywn Lands. The Non-status and off-reserve Indian popula- 
1s have, in most cases, been lost to this chapter. Only 
barest demographic data are available concerning the 
it, and even those are extremely difficult to collect be- 
Jse of the small numbers, isolation and the migratory 

y Of life of these people. Finally, the Métis, who share no- 
of the rights to the Registered Indians, have, through 
cessity, been totally ignored in this chapter. The Metis 

re last singled in the 1941 Census of Canada, and since 
iny factors are taken into account in defining them it is 
ficult to delineate them statistically, and only scattered 

ta on them exist. 


ta on native land claims have not been included in this 
apter because of the difficulties involved in tabulating 
ims which have yet to be settled. The only major land 
im to have reached settlement to date is the James Bay 
reement in 1975. 


For a definition of these concepts see below. 
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DATA 
This chapter has been divided into two general categories: 
demography and health and socio-economic factors. 


The ‘Linguistic Groupings Map’ illustrates the language affili- 
ations of the various native peoples’ groups at the time of 
their first contact with Europeans in the sixteenth through 
the eighteenth centuries. It is essential to remember that 
their is no single time dimension in this map. The boundaries 
in the east represent the situation in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, while those in the western regions 
represent periods up to two hundred years later. Also, these 
boundaries were never static, but rather were in a constant 
state of flux. 


It has been estimated that before the Europeans came to 
Canada there were approximately 200,000 Indians and 10,000 
Inuit, but by 1901 the Indian population had fallen to about 
100,000 as a result of war and disease. Table 14.2 and Chart 
14.3 indicate, however, that this situation has been reversed 
such that the native population has been increasing at about 
twice the rate of the Canadian population. 


Charts 14.4 to 14.6 provide a further breakdown of the nat- 
ural increase of the native population by showing trends in 
crude birth and death rates and infant mortality. The phe- 
nomenon of native death rates falling below those of the 
Canadian population is explained, partly as a result of im- 
proved medical care and partly by the fact that the native 
population has a high proportion of young people. It should 
be noted that there may be some inconsistency between the 
data for Indians for 1962-1970 and that for 1971-1974 in 
Charts 14.3 to 14.5. The data for the former years are 
estimates, with the data aggregated in the year in which 
they occurred, while the latter figures represent the births 
and deaths reported each year. In some cases there is a 
delay between the occurrence of such events and the report- 
ing such that they are occasionally reported in a later 

year. 


Table 14.7 compares the causes of death in the native popula- 
tion with those of the Canadian population. Table 14.8 shows 
the incidence of tuberculosis among the Indian and Non-Indian 
populations and Table 14.9 outlines the decrease in enfranchise- 
ments(2) of Registered Indians since the mid 1950's. 


The distribution of the native population by province and 
territory and of Registered Indians by type of residence are 
described in Tables 14.10 and 14.11. 


The accessibility of Indian reserves and settlements by road, 


rail and water routes is shown in Table 14.12 for Canada and 
the regions. 


(2) For a definition of this concept see below. 
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Table 14.13 indicates the age distribution of the Registered 
Indian population. The high proportion of young people is 
significant because it might be a force for social change. 


Tables 14.14 to 14.17 deal with the quality and availability of 
housing on Indian reserves. 


The next three tables discuss the education of Registered 
Indians and suggest, that in terms of the proportion of 
school-aged Indian children enrolled in full-time educational 
institutions and universities, they are gradually achieving 
improved educations, however, Table 14.20 suggests 

that Indians still lag far behind the rest of the population in 
achieved formal education. 


The final table describes the social assistance received by 
Indians residing on reserve and Crown Lands. 


DEFINITIONS 

Registered Indians: Registered or Status Indians are the only 
persons recognized by the Department of Indians and Northern 
Affairs as Indians and only they are eligible for the benefits 
accorded to Indians as described in the Indian Act. Persons 
who may be of Indian descent but who are not regis- 

tered are considered to be Non-status Indians and are not 
eligible for benefits available through the Indian Act. Persons 
entitled to be registered are those who were considered 
Indians or were Members of an Indian band on May 26, 1874; 
are descendents through the male line of the above; or 

are the wife or widow of a Registered Indian. A person is no 
longer considered registered when he or she becomes 
enfranchised (see below). For further explanation see the 
Indian Act, R.S.C. 149. 


Treaty Indians: Registered Indians who are members of a band 
which is signatory to a treaty. 


Enfranchisement: On enfranchisement an Indian perma- 
nently gives up his rights under the Indian Act. Enfran- 
chisement in this sense has nothing to do with voting rights 
which were guaranteed to all Indians in 1960. 
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Table 14.2 
POPULATION COUNTS OF NATIVE PEOPLE 


Census of Canada(2) 
Registered Indian 


population(1) Indians Inuit 
1929 108,012 1881 108,547 
1939 118,378 1901 127,941 3 
1949 136,407 1921 110,814 2,910 
1961 191,709 1941 11:8:3'1.6 7,205 
1966 224,164 1951 155,874 9,/3a 
1971 257,619 1961 208,286 11,835 
1974 276,436 1971 295,215 17,55¢ 


(1) The Department of Indian and Northern Affairs annually counts the number of Registered Indians under its jurisdiction. Prior 
to 1960 this Count was made every five years. 

(2) The Census of Canada counts as Indian anyone who calls himself Indian, whether registered or not, and who can trace Indian 
ancestry through the father’s line. Prior to 1951 people of mixed Indian and non-/ndian parentage were included in the native 
population. Inthe 1951, 1961 and 1971 Censuses, people of mixed parentage were counted in the same way as other ethnic 
groups |.e., through the line of the father. 


Chart 14.3 


NATURAL INCREASE OF THE REGISTERED INDIAN, INUIT 
AND CANADIAN POPULATIONS 


rate per 1,000 population 
50 


Registered Indians(1) 


30 aa 


20 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 Sal 1972 1973" ee 


(1) See the introductory text for a short note re the source of the data for Registered Indians. 
(2) No national figure was available for Registered Indians in 1972. 
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hart 14.4 
RUDE BIRTH RATES OF THE REGISTERED INDIAN, INUIT 
ND CANADIAN POPULATIONS 


ite per 1,000 population 
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fe 
. 
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a 
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aid 
Lia! 
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fa 
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1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972, 19735) 1974 


1) See the introductory text for a short note re the source of the data for Registered Indians. 
2) No national figure was available for Registered Indians in 1972. 


shart 14.5 
CRUDE DEATH RATES OF THE REGISTERED INDIAN, INUIT 
AND CANADIAN POPULATIONS 


ate per 1,000 population 
25 


20 


ie 1973 1974 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 19708 1971 


(1) See the introductory text for a short note re the source of the data for Registered Indians. 
(2) No national figure was available for Registered Indians in 1972. 
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Chart 14.6 


PERSPECTIVE CANADA 


INFANT MORTALITY IN THE REGISTERED INDIAN, INUIT 


AND CANADIAN POPULATIO 


rate per 1,000 live births 
200 


ig62.) 1963." "1.964 


NS 


anes Indians(1) 


1965 1900) = 3967 [estehe GIES) (bene) hoe 1972 1973 1974 


(1) See the introductory text for a short note re the source of the data for Registered Indians. 
(2) No national figure was available for Registered Indians in 1972. 


Table 14.7 


CAUSES OF DEATH BY INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFICATION, 1974 


Indians and All 
Inuit Canada 

per cent 
Diseases of the circulatory system 20.0 49.3 
Diseases of the respiratory system 10.5 4 
Diseases of the digestive system al aa 
Diseases of the nervous system 213 1) 
Neoplasms 726 20.4 
Infective and parasitic diseases Sal 8) 7 
Congenital anomalies 1.6 1.0 
Perinatal morbidity 4.6 4 
Accidents, poisoning and violence 34.8 (1) 10.1 
Other causes 10.4 11.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 
Total deaths 1,973 166,794 
(1) *“‘Accidents, poisoning and violence’ includes motor vehicle accidents (8.8% ), drowning (5.6%), exposure (1.7%), burns 


(3.8%), falls (1.2%), firearm mishaps (2.7%), drug overdoses (1.1%), and others (9.9%). 
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ICIDENCE OF TUBERCULOSIS AMONG REGISTERED INDIANS AND INUIT, 


ND THE NON-NATIVE POPULATION, BY REGION, 1973 
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Registered 
Indians 
and Inuit Non-natives 
New active Reactivated New active Reactivated 
cases cases cases cases 
rate per 100,000 population 
laritimes 68.7 98.4 63 gers 
'uebec 116.8 58.4 18.0 2.9 
Intario 245.3 Gil 1468 1.9 
lanitoba 12604 nies Wes! Bee 
askatchewan del 28.1 iz Aa 
Iberta 208.6 Zon ees 1.6 
‘acific(1) 59.7 19.9 di6el 2ad 
lorthwest Territories 142.6 47.5 53.6 6.0 
Canada 14 ted 33.0 Vay ee 
otal cases 345 82 SHAS 485 
1) Includes British Columbia and the Yukon. 
able 14.9 
(NFRANCHISEMENTS(1) OF REGISTERED INDIANS 
Enfranchisements Enfranchisements following 
upon application marriage to a non-Indian 
Total 
enfran- 
Adults Children(2) Women Children(2) chisements 
955-56 to 
1959-60 912 724 2,078 484 4,198 
|960-61 to 
1964-65 401 239 2,198 694 Soo2 
1965-66 to 
1969-70 207 107 2,440 655 3,409 
1970-71 to 
1974-75 54 20 1,823 aye 2,014 


1) On enfranchisement an Indian permanently gives up his rights under the Indian Act. Entranchisement in this sense has 
nothing to do with the possession of voting rights which were guaranteed to all Indians in 1960. _ 
2) Prior to 1972-1973 minor, unmarried children were automatically enfranchised with their parent(s). Since 1972-1973 minor, 
unmarried children have been entranchised only when it is requested by the parent(s) and when the application is approved 


by the Department of Indian and Northern Affairs. 
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Table 14.10 
PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF REGISTERED INDIANS AND INUIT 
Registered 
Indians Inu 
1974 197 
per cent 
Newfoundland - 6. 
Prince Edward Island Or2 
Nova Scotia 1.9 0. 
New Brunswick 1.8 
Quebec 10.9 ent: 
Ontario 21.8 4. 
Manitoba 14.6 (0), 
Saskatchewan 14.8 0.: 
Alberta lets 0. 
British Columbia WS 7 it 
Yukon 1.0 0. 
Northwest Territories 25) 65. 
Canada 100.0 100. 
Total population 276,436 17,55) 
Table 14.11 
REGISTERED INDIANS BY LOCATION OF RESIDENCE 
On On crown 
reserves lands Other(1) Total 
= | 
per cent numbe 
1959 see 9.9 16.9 100.0 179,121 
1966 HOS 10:2 19.5 100.0 224,16: 
1968 68.1 9.1 22.8 100.0 237,49! 
| 
1970 65.2 9.3 25.5 100.0 250,78 
1972 GS 7 8.6 QTM 100.0 264,68! 
1974 63.8 9.2 27.0 100.0 


276,43! 


(1) Includes Registered Indians whose type of residence was not known. 
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*CESSIBILITY TO INDIAN RESERVES AND SETTLEMENTS, 1970 
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Means of access 


Road Road and rail Water only Total 

/ per cent settlements 
aritimes 48.4 40.6 11.0 100.0 64 
sebec 20r2 38.5 Sons 100.0 oo 
jtario 32.0 20.0 SyekS) 100.0 le 
anitoba 20.6 32.4 47.0 100.0 102 
iskatchewan 49.2 2634 24.1 100.0 120 
berta 37:0 36.0 27.0 100.0 89 
‘itish Columbia 34.2 12 54.6 100.0 1,300 
-Canada(1) 34.7 dived 47.6 100.0 1,886 


) Excludes the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


able 14.13 


GE DISTRIBUTION OF THE REGISTERED INDIAN POPULATION 


Age group Dependency ratios(1) 
0-14 15-64 65 years No age 
years years and over given Total Population Young Aged 
per cent 
924 G2nc Slee oe) ORY 100.0 104,894 629 Ma 
934 34.7 55.4 6.2 oat 100.0 112,510 62.7 11 
944 ewe Song 6.6 100.0 125,686 67.0 11 
954 AAs, Sone Dol 100.0 LS1,o08 79-3 9.6 
964 46.7 49.1 4.2 fe 100.0 ZA 389 95.0 8.6 
974 43.2 52.4 4.2 Or 100.0 276,436 82.4 8.1 
1) The dependency ratios reflect the relationship between the groups least likely to be involved in the work force, (i.e. the young 


and the elderly,) and the working age population. The ratios are calculated as follows: 


Young= Persons aged 0-14 


Persons aged 15-64 


X 


100 


Aged= Persons aged 65 and over 


Persons aged 15-64 


X 100 


1 high dependency ratio suggests that the working age population must support a larger non-productive population than a similar 


vorking age population with a low dependency ratio. 
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Table 14.14 
INDIAN HOUSING ON RESERVES 


PERSPECTIVE CANAD; 


Occupied house 


Number of Houses per Families requiring requiring majc 
family units family(1) new housing(2) repair 
: : emecnt 

1958 25,979 87.8 31.6 8. 
1963 29,104 86.3 2053 ie 
1965 30,399 Sixa RTE 2 
1967 31,280 S7aK 24.3 1h 
1969 32,882 86.4 25.4 13; 
1971 33,090 89.2 25.4 1S 
19733) 30,049 90.1 26.6 20. 


(1) This column represents the number of houses available on reserves divided by the number of families residing on reserves. 
A figure of 100.0 would mean that there is one house per family. Figures less than 100.0 indicate that there are more families 
than houses, while figures greater than 100.0 indicate a surplus of houses. ' 

(2) These figures are based on standards established by the Department of Indian and Northern Affairs. These standards are 
based on such factors as the number of persons and/or families per dwelling, and structural aspects like the presence of 
a proper floor and the general structural quality of the frame and roofing. 

(3) No data were reported for the Brantford (Ontario) District, the Saddle Lake/ Athabaska (Alberta) District and for 23 bands 


in the Manitoba Region. 


Table 14.15 
CONDITION OF HOUSING ON RESERVES(1) 


Good Fair Poor Total 

per cent numbe 
All houses: 
1958 40.4 oO” 29.4 100.0 22,80! 
1963 50% Pas) Tf 20.6 100.0 25, lm 
1969 49.6 20.5 23.9 100.0 28,41) 
1973(2) 45.9 30.6 23.5 100.0 27,07 
Frame and other houses: 
1958 a on = " ; 
1963 59.4 21 12.9 100.0 19,05. 
1969 5530 26.8 18.2 100.0 24, 1a. 
1973(2) 47.9 a5 20.6 100.0 24,92: 
Log houses: | 
1958 re a ts i é 
1963 Zone ol.6 Ase 100.0 6,07( 
1969 19.6 24.8 55.6 100.0 4,306 
1973(2) 22.4 2120 56.6 100.0 2,14¢ 


(1) The evaluation of the condition of Indian housing is based on a set of 


and Northern Affairs. See also footnote 2, Table 14.14. 


standards established by the Department of Indian 


(2) No data were reported for the Brantford (Ontario) District, the Saddle Lake/ Athabaska (Alberta) District and for 23 bands 


in the Manitoba Region. 
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30OMS PER HOUSE IN HOUSES ON RESERVES 
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One Two 3 oO 4! is) (olf (8) 7 or more 
room rooms rooms rooms rooms Total 
per cent 

1963 WG 1 18.0 aN ez 21.9 2.8 100.0 
1965 15.2 17.8 40.7 23.5 Bh6 100.0 
1967 12.8 14.2 AA) | 28.8 3h] 100.0 
1969 10.3 Ws 39.6 35.1 355 100.0 
1971 8.1 (0.3) Sie) 2 39.8 3.6 100.0 
1973(1) 5.8 6.8 335),0 ALi 8 5.6 100.0 


1) No data were reported for the Brantford (Ontario) District, the Saddle Lake/ Athabaska (Alberta) District and for 23 bands 


in the Manitoba Region. 


Table 14.17 


HOUSES ON INDIAN RESERVES WITH SPECIFIED FACILITIES 


Houses with 
Running Indoor Indoor 
Electricity water toilet bath Telephone 
per cent 
1963 44.8 13.6 8.5 tia 10-2 
1965 48.1 16.6 9.6 126 1238 
1967 bias USE Wee 10.0 16.4 
1969 TANS 26:3 18.4 Ua. 21.4 
1971 79.0 30.2 23.1 19:3 252 
1973(1) Bowe 42.1 36.6 Sear Teo 


(1) No data were reported for the Brantford (Ontario) District, the Saddle Lake/ Athabaska (Alberta) District and for 23 bands 


in the Manitoba Region. 


Table 14.18 


ENROLMENT OF REGISTERED INDIANS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 


Grades Grades 
Kindergarten 1-8 9-13 University Vocational Other(1) Total 

per cent students 
1964-1965 UGE 78.6 8.8 0.2 es) os 100.0 53,464 
1966-1967 6.1 Tere) 8.8 0.2 2.3 5.6 100.0 60,840 
1968-1969 see 71.4 hOr2 0.3 2.6 7,0) 1.00.0 67,658 
1970-1971 8.6 64.5 Aslae 0.5 eae 12:35 et 0L0 79,395 
972-1973 9.3 61.8 11.8 lel 4.4 11:9 106.0 84,223 
974-1975 10.8 60.0 ise 2.4 4.3 10.9 100.0 86,144 


(1) Includes full-time students enrolled in special courses, nursin 


teacher training. 


g training, upgrading, other miscellaneous courses, and 
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Table 14.19 
STUDENT ENROLMENT(1) AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE CORRESPONDING INDIAN POPULATION 


Age groups 

Tota 
4-5 6-9 10-13 14-18 4-1 
years years years years years 

per cent in school 
1969-1970 42.9 90.0 Oir2 De 741 
1970-1971 40.1 94.5 98.6 68.5 80.C 
1971-1972 41.1 92.3 oo" 69.3 80.1 
1972-1973 39.6 88.1 100.0 73.4 80.C 
1973-1974 48.6 90.2 101.9 6725 80.8 
1974-1975 60.3 98.6 a 64.7 82.6 


(1) Includes non-Indian children, such as the children of teachers living on reserves, who are enrolled in Federal and 
band-administered schools. Figures may therefore be somewhat intlated and exceed 100.0 percent in some categories. 


Table 14.20 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF NATIVE PEOPLE AND ALL CANADIANS 
BY SELECTED AGE GROUPINGS, 1971(1) 


Age group 
15-19 years 20 years and over 

Indians and All Indians and All 
Inuit(2) Canada Inuit(2) Canada 

; per cent 
Grades 1-8 58.7 12.8 1926 36.8 
Grades 9-13 39.0 (ee 15e0 36.0 
Some university O35 4.9 Rai 112 
Other post-secondary 1.8 7.0 % 1 15.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(1) Includes only those individuals who were not full-time students of any educational programme or institution. j 


(2) Mele only those Indians and Inuit who reported Indian or Inuit languages as their mother tongue in the 1971 Census of 
anada. 
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le 14.21 
CIAL ASSISTANCE TO INDIANS RESIDING ON RESERVES AND CROWN LANDS, 1973-1974 
Average monthly 
number of persons(4) 
Reason for assistance receiving assistance 
As percentage Annual 
of 1974 assis- 
reserve and tance 
Eco- crown lands’ per Total 
Health(1) Social(2) | nomic(3) Total Total population person assistance 
per cent of persons receiving assistance dollars 
uritimes iti ey2 2125 61.3 100.0 6,453 83.4 513 seh lila eS) 
lebec Oss TORT, 69.6 100.0 6,348 PaTfsss) 461 2927007 
‘tario AS) LS ae TAS te) 100.0 Te 1837 475 Siento 0.0/ 1 
anitoba Pion 20.9 58.0 100.0 14,763 47.6 464 6,844,827 
iskatchewan Tey, PAS) I 58.6 100.0 16,743 56.7 541 9,065,093 
perta difee 28.1 54.7 100.0 15,400 57.9 488 Toe 2h 
itish Columbia TAs 41.7 41.2 100.0 i hey aaa) TAR 8,072,260 
ikon 16.3 26.1 5.6 100.0 1,018 44.6 502 511,100 
Canada(5) 16.8 24.3 58.9 100.0 79,438 40.7 519 41,861,740 


) A family head or single person is unable to work or has inadequate earnings because of physical or mental disability, 


including advanced age. 


) A family head or single person is unab 
incapacitated spouse or parent, or is givi 


reasons are combined in Ontario. 


) A family head or single person does not come wit 
earnings because of a lack of employment opportunities. 


le to work or has inadequate income because he or she is giving care to an 
ng care and supervision to the dependent children in the family. Health and social 


hin either of the first two categories but is unable to work or has inadequate 


) Includes family members dependent on the head of the family. 


) &xcludes Northwest Territories. 
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RIME AND JUSTICE 


Soncern about crime in Canada is large in the public mind 
due in considerable part to the attention given by the 
media to newsworthy crimes. But newscasts, newspaper re- 
ports, and television dramatizations provide an inadequate 
picture of the amount and nature of crime, and the manner 


in which our justice system deals with it. 


Such elementary questions as how much crime there real- 


ly is, how just our courts are, and how effective our penal 


institutions are, may appear simple, yet answering these 
questions is neither simple nor easy. Crimes that are unde- 
tected or unreported cannot be counted; the quality of 
justice is not something that can be easily measured or 


‘assessed: the extent to which imprisonment deters or re- 


habilitates is exceedingly difficult to ascertain with much 
precision. Nonetheless, sufficient information exists to pro- 


vide at least a partial answer to these questions. 


From these perspectives our questions can become specific 
— How much crime occurs that we know about? What type of 
crime is it? Are violent crimes really increasing? How 

many crimes occur without someone being brought to answer 


‘before the courts? For what crimes do we send people to 


jail and for what crimes do we fine them? How many people 
are in our jails for the first time? These are only a few 

of the questions that are addressed by the data provided 

in this chapter. 


We present here, the most pertinent and detailed statis- 
tical facts about the “real” world of crime and justice, 
based on information collected from the police, the courts, 
and the correctional institutions. Each different kind of 
information is essential, as all of these organizations col- 
lect their own information and each has a different role 

in the administration of justice in Canada. 


Nearly all statistics on crime and justice provide “snapshot” 
descriptions of particular points in the justice process 

for limited time periods, rather than a picture of the process 
as a whole. So while most available data do not permit us 
to show how suspected offenders are dealt with through the 
entire justice system — from their apprehension by the 
police through their court proceedings and into the correc- 
tions system — we do present information for one such 
“orocess”. Chart 15.14 details the flow of murder suspects 
through our justice system over a fourteen year period. 


Canadian justice does not operate solely to find and pun- 
ish criminals: another central purpose is to adjudicate and 
resolve disputes among citizens and organizations. Thus 
we include some statistics concerning civil justice — 

the unpopularized partner of criminal justice — gathered 
as part of a national sample survey of civil court actions 
in Canada (excluding Ontario). 


The last part of the chapter is concerned with comparisons 
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of Canada with other countries with respect to crime and 
justice. 


DATA 

Table 15.1 provides a broad view of criminal activity in 
its varying degrees of seriousness by listing crime rates 
by type of crime for the eleven-year period, 1964-74. 
Crime rates have risen steadily over this period, in some 
cases doubling or tripling. Chart 15.2, using selected 
crime categories, provides another perspective. Even 
though the number of reported actual offences has indeed 
been increasing, the magnitude of the increase over two- 
year periods has been lessening. For example, while in 
1968 actual crimes of violence had increased by 26.2% 
since 1966, the increase during the two year period 

from 1972 to 1974 was 14.1%. 


The relative difference and change in crime in Canadian 
urban areas of varying population size can be seen in 
Chart 15.3. It appears that the rates in smaller centres 
are slowly approaching those in centers having a popula- 
tion of 100,000 or more. 


Table 15.4 contains information showing the extent of 
violent crime relative to all other types of crime. Over 
the last nine years since 1966, it is noteworthy that 
with respect to all types of crime taken together, the 
proportion of violent crimes has not increased, but in 
1974 comprised a slightly smaller proportion of criminal 
code offences than during the mid and late 1960's. 


The next five tables portray police charging practices in 
certain crime categories and their distribution among 
adult males and females, and juveniles. As offences are 
not reported by sex, charges provide the best available 
substitute for age and sex breakdowns of criminal activ- 
ity. Table 15.5 indicates that although the number of 
charges is on the increase, the police are “clearing by 
charge” (making arrests or issuing warrants) proportion- 
ally fewer crimes as time goes by. This observation must 
be tempered by noting that the number of reported crimes 
has risen dramatically over the last decade (see Table 
15.1). Increased charges for property offences account 
for a major proportion of the growing number of charges 
laid against both adults and juveniles (Table 15.6). 


The changing patterns with respect to women charged with 
crimes are noted in Tables 15.7 and 15.8. While there is 
evidence of increasing participation of women in all facets 
of criminal activity over the last 13 years, the major in- 
crease in charges against women for property offences in- 
dicates either that women are committing substantially 
more property crimes or that the police are increasingly 
likely to charge women with these offences. Charging pat- 
terns as they apply to males and females can be compared 
in Table 15.8 where the relative distribution of males 
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and females charged across crime categories is shown. New 
data collection programs now permit a more accurate count 
of individual juveniles charged with an offence, and 

these figures appear by selected crime categories in Table 
19.9 


The conviction and disposition of individuals for serious 
crimes are addressed in exhibits 15.10 through 15.13. 
Table 15.10 shows charges, convictions, and dispositions 
for violent, property, and all criminal code offences. As 
might be expected, the courts send a larger proportion of 
violent crime offenders (43.7%) than property crime offen- 
ders (28.6%) to jail and prison, but about one third of 

the offenders in each category (violent -33.4%, property 
-37.0%) are fined by the courts, while roughly 6% and 9% 
respectively of violent and property crime offenders were 
given a suspended sentence with no judicial supervision. 


Chart 15.11 indicates that since 1960 there has been a 
definite decrease in the institutionalization of persons 
convicted of property offences, (down more than 20 per- 
centage points). Violent crimes have remained stable at 

a rate of just below 45% institutionalization with a dif- 
ference of only one half of one percentage point between 
the 1960 figure and that for 1972. For serious offences, 

the gaps between the number of persons charged, convicted 
and finally sent to an institution are displayed in Chart 
15.12. Chart 15.13 shows the proportion of people admitted 
to jail for property crimes and selected violent crimes, 

who have been in an institution at least once before, 
though not necessarily for the same offence. There has 
been a slight decrease since 1968-69 in all categories 
shown and this decrease has been fairly substantial in 

the case of murder. 


An example of the flow of persons through the judicial pro- 
cess and the handling of them is provided by Chart 15.14. 
This exhibit summarizes the path from charge through trial 
and to disposition of persons charged with murder during the 
last fourteen years. The decision route along which murder 
Suspects travel and the consequences of decisions at each 
Stage to those individuals are reflected in the classification 
and deployment of clients of the judicial system at different 
points in the process. Still fosucing on the murder suspect 
but now in relation to the murder victim, Table 15.15 shows 
how that relationship has changed in character since 1962 
with a definite increase in the proportion of victims who 
appear to be unrelated to the murder suspect. 


Civil statistics — those dealing with lawsuits, contract 
disputes, etc. — comprise the content of exhibits 15.16 

to 15.18. These data are the product of a sample survey 
of civil actions which was commenced during the 1971 cal- 
endar year. Data were gathered from court records in all 
provinces and territories in Canada except Ontario, and 
include cases brought to every level of court. The exhib- 
its here include cases brought to county or district 

courts, and provincial supreme courts or Queen’s benches 
in provinces other than Quebec, and cases brought to the 
provincial courts and Superior Court in Quebec. 


Table 15.16 shows just how long it takes on the average 
to reach a settlement in differing kinds of civil cases. 
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While over 80% of contract and property actions are settler 
in less than six months, only 26.6% of tort actions — 
cases involving wrongs allegedly committed by another per 
Son(S) Or organization — are settled within six months. The 
distribution of outcomes of the several types of civil ac- 
tions is displayed in Table 15.17. An interesting highlight in 
this table is that although almost 86% of contract and prop: 
erty actions are settled in favour of the plaintiff (as com- 
pared with only 53.3% of tort actions), actions involving 
mortgages yield only 62% in favour of the plaintiff, with the. 
remaining mortgage cases either discontinued or withdrawr 
Chart 15.18, dealing with the manner in which civil cases 
are settled, shows that two-thirds of all tort actions were 
settled informally out of court before going to trial, in con- 
trast to one-fifth of contract and property actions. Actions 
of the latter type were most typically settled before trial by j 
formal judicial decision. : 


Canadian and American crime rates are compared in Table 
15.19. The reader is cautioned that these comparisons are, 
somewhat tenuous and conceal both legal and statistical dif 
ferences between the Canadian and American systems of 
Classifying and recording offences. With particular attention 
to violent and property crimes, Tables 15.20 and 15.21 
compare the cumulative increases in rates for these two 
categories of crime for Canada and the United States since 
1969. For both types of crime, Canadian rates have in- 
creased by a consistently greater proportion over those of 
five years ago than have the American rates. 


The chapter concludes with comparisons of Canadian prisoi 
populations, and homicide rates, to those of other selected 
countries (Tables 15.22 and 15.23). 


DEFINITIONS 


Crime Rates: Crime rates are based on the number of 
offences per 100,000 total population. They do not include 
unfounded offences reported to the police. Unfounded of- 
fences comprise reported criminal negligence offences, 
reported offences of failing to stop at the scene of an 
accident, and reported dangerous driving offences, where | 
it was established that the offence did not occur. 


Violent Crimes: Comprise murder, attempted murder, man: 
Slaughter, rape, other sexual offences, wounding, assault, 
and robbery. 


Property Crimes: Comprise breaking and entering, theft 
of a motor vehicle, and all other thefts. 


Clearances: (A) Cleared by Charge: An offence is clearec 
by charge when an arrest is made, a summons to appear is 
issued, or a warrant to apprehend is laid against at least _ 
one person. If an offence is committed by several persons 
and only one is arrested and charged, the offence is still 
cleared by charge. 


(B) Cleared Otherwise: An offence is cleared otherwise 
when the offender has been identified and enough is knowr 
to issue a warrant, yet, there is a reason outside of police 
control that prevents the laying of this information and pros- 
ecution, for example, the offender has died, is in a foreign 
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| 
tnt, the complainant refuses to prosecute, the offender 
is diplomatic immunity, etc. 

hile both types of clearance taken together may provide 

y indication of police efficiency in disposing of re- 

yrted actual offences, offences cleared by charge provide 
better, yet not perfect, measure of the degree to which 
dividuals are brought to answer for their actions. The 

tter has been included in this volume, whereas the com- 
‘nation of the two appears in the first volume of Pers- 
ective Canada. 


uvenile Delinquents: A juvenile delinquent, as defined 
the Juvenile Delinquents Act, is any child who violates 
ny provision of the Criminal Code or any Federal or Pro- 
incial Statute or any By-law or ordinance of any munici- 
ality, or who is guilty of sexual immorality or any sim- 

ar form of vice, or who is liable by reason of any other 
ct to be committed to an industrial school or juvenile 
eformatory under the provision of any Federal or Provin- 
sial Statute. 


Vhomsoever counts as a juvenile is specified in terms of 
ige. The minimum age is 7 years, and the upper age limit 

f juveniles varies from province to province. The limits 

are: under the age of 16 in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
3cotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, and Saskatchewan, under 17 
n Newfoundland: under 18 in Quebec, Manitoba, and British 
Solumbia: and in Alberta, under 16 for boys and under 18 
‘or girls. 


indictable and Summary Offences 

An indictable offence is one regarded as an offence not 
only against a person but against the whole state. These 
offences are designated by statute, which also defines max- 
imum punishment in each case, they demand a more formal 
hearing than ordinary (summary) offences. 


Many offences can lead to either a summary Or an indict- 
able charge. The choice is up to the crown prosecutor. 


Ordinary (summary) offences are those not expressly made 
indictable; they are, as a rule, minor. All provincial 

statutes and municipal by-laws are in this category (such 
as offences against traffic and liquor laws, and breaches 

of the peace). Maximum sentence for a summary offence is 
$500 fine and/or six months’ imprisonment. 


indictable offences are usually classified for statistical 
purposes as: 


(1) Criminal Code offences, such as 


(i) against the person (abduction, kidnapping, assaults, 
criminal negligence, incest, rape, libel, murder) 

(ii) against property, with violence (breaking and 
entering, robbery, extortion) 

(iii) against property, without violence (fraud, embez- 
zlement, theft, receiving stolen goods) 

(iv) malicious offences against property (arson, other 
malicious damages to property) 

(v) forgery and offences against currency 


AD 


(2) Federal Statutes, such as offences against the 
Customs Act, Excise Act, Food and Drug Act, Narcotic 
Control Act, Post Office Act. 


Summary offences are classified as: 


(a) Criminal Code (e.g. common assault, drunk and disorderly 
conduct, impaired driving, vagrancy) 

(b) Federal Statutes (Customs Act, Juvenile Delinquents Act, 
Unemployment Insurance Act, Lord's Day Act) 

(b) Provincial Statutes (game and fisheries offences, traffic 
offences, liquor control offences) 

(d) Municipal By-Laws (intoxication, traffic offences). 
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Table 15.1 
CRIME RATES FOR SELECTED OFFENCES 


1964 1966 1968 1970 1972 1974 
rates per 100,000 total population 
Murder Ne dsl ibe 2.0 Pais 2.4 
Attempted Murder 0.6 0.7 0.9 dee 1.9 2. 
Manslaughter 0.2 0.1 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 
Rape 3.9 S| 4.3 apo) 5.9 8.1 
Other sexual offences 34.7 40.7 47.0 46.7 43.9 41.4 
Wounding 4.3 4.9 6.3 die 7.8 9.4 
Assault(not indecent) 209.7 2OTo 822.2 363.1 390.2 422.1 
Robbery 29.4 28.5 40.5 54.6 54.2 7a 
Breaking and entering 504.0 510.3 700.0 834.4 875.1 1,039.7 
Theft of motor vehicle 207.0 198.1 249.8 294.9 322.6 371.2 
Theft MZ edeo V,300.6 1,604.3 Pa Os es} 2,124.5 2,401.0 
Possession of stolen goods Sie 30.3 Sree 56.1 63.4 68.2 
Fraud eee 188.9 234.6 315.9 Soa0 338.C 
Prostitution 10.6 10.8 9.6 8.9 10.0 14.5 
Gaming and betting 13:8 11.4 TOF2 8.6 14.3 14.6 
Offensive weapons 15,2 18:2 24.2 30.2 34.4 48.2 
Other criminal code offences(1) TLD, 866.1 1 OoOsa 1157.0 1s Bie 1,63334 
Federal statutes(2) 17220 APT § 193.5 UW alee’ 182.3 197.6 
Narcotic Control Act and 
Food and Drug Act offences 392 (ea 26.3 88.2 13234 261. 
Provincial statutes 1,289.6 1,449.4 Tosoad, 15 76n0 1,458.5 1,642.7 
Municipal by-laws 27 lez 329.7 359.9 343.2 3302 362.2 
Population(3) 000’s 19,290 20,015 20,701 21,297 21,820 22,44€ 


(1) Excludes traffic offences. 
(2) Excludes traffic, Narcotic Control Act, and Food and Drug Act offences. 
(3) Population based on Statistics Canada estimates as of June 1 for intercensal years. 
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shart 15.2 
YATE OF CHANGE IN CRIME RATES BY TWO YEAR PERIODS (1) 


per cent 
@) 5 10 19 20 2S 30 


962-1964 ne 


1966-1968 


070 i eee ee 


Violent crimes(2) 


1970-1972 Property crimes(2) 


1 Total offences(3) 


Population increase 


1972-1974 


S) 10 1S 20 20 30 


0 
per cent 
(1) Percentage increases are calculated by subtracting (for each crime category) the crime rate in one year, (say 1962) from the crime 
rate two years later (in this case 1964); the result is multiplied by 100 and divided by the crime rate in the year with which we started 
(in this case, 1962). 
(2) See text for list of offences. 
(3) Includes those listed in Table 15.1. 
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Chart 15.3 
TOTAL CRIME RATE(1) BY SIZE OF MUNICIPALITY 


rate per 100,000 population 
10,000 


9,000 - 


8,000 


7,000 Sopa a 
i 
eeee 

6,000 — 

SF EE 
| Aan ae Pe 
S| a - 
3,000 


1962 1964 1966 1968 1970 Vhe 1974 


(1) Includes offences listed in Table 15.1, and is based on actual offences only. Actual offences = reported offences less 
unfounded offences. 


Table 15.4 
VIOLENT OFFENCES AS A PERCENTAGE OF ALL OFFENCES AND CRIMINAL CODE OFFENCES 


Criminal Violent Violent offences Violent offence: 
code offences(2) as a percentage as a percentage 


All offences(1) 


offences(2) of all offences of crimina 

code offences 
1966 1,094,889 702,809 69,386 6x3 9.9 
1967 1,188,704 784,568 77,614 On5, 9.9 
1968 1ooo.007 895,983 87,544 6.6 9.8 
1969 1,468,631 992,661 95,084 6:5 9.6 
1970 1,576,843 1,112,686 102,361 6.5 9.2 
1971 Vevos row hebOoeda 108,095 6:5 9.2 
1972 MhO5a,c16 1,192,891 110,468 6.7 9.3 
1973 1,813,918 1,302,938 IAG 6.5 9.0 
1974 2,009,886 1,456,885 125,053 Gre 8.6 


(ib) Includes offences listed in Table 15, ie 


(2) See text for listing. 
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Chart 155 

CLEARANCE RATES (1) 


clearance rate 
100 


80 


Other offences(2) 


40 


20 


1962 1964 


| 
\l offences 

Re 4 

Se eg ED Me 


Violent offences 


Property offences 


1966 1968 


(1) Clearance rate = crimes cleared by charge x 100 


reported actual crimes 
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1974 


A crime is cleared by charge when an information is laid against at least one person. Figures here include both adult and 


juvenile offences. 
(2) Excludes violent and property offences. 


Table 15.6 


RATE OF CHARGES LAID AGAINST ADULTS AND JUVENILES(1) 
IN SELECTED OFFENCE CATEGORIES(2) 


1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 
Adults: 
Violent offences 222.6 230.4 244.7 250.4 250.1 268.9 PAD 
Property offences 428.8 464.0 E216) 55516 558.5 572.8 619.4 
All offences 3,679.6 8 S22 SH apokents, BOOS 3.50325 3) 1/25). 1/ 3,922.4 
Juveniles: 
Violent offences 64.4 Bai 65.9 63.3 62.2 69.0 owl 
Property offences BT, S5ie2 856.6 893.2 870.1 966.5 1,069.4 
All offences 1,504.0 toli.6 1,388.4 1,457.9 | AAS. 7 soya is! 1,795.8 


(1) The rates are per 100,000 adults and per 100,000 juveniles. 


(2) The data include duplicated counts, j.e., a person is Counted on ea 


committed an offence. If, at one time, a person is charged for more 


counted. 


ch occasion that the person is charged with having 
than one offence, only the most serious Charge is 
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Table 15.7 


WOMEN(1) CHARGED AS A PERCENTAGE OF ALL CHARGES(2) 
IN SELECTED OFFENCE CATEGORIES 


Violent Property All 

crimes(2) crimes offences(2) 
- per cent | 
1962 eine 6.9 Te | 
1963 5.4 So Sai 
1964 Sia 10.2 83 
1965 5.6 11.1 oe 
1966 5:8 VARS 8.5 | 
1967 Sul 11.4 8.6 
1968 5.8 11.4 8x1 | 
1969 5.8 12.4 8.2 | 
1970 6: 14.1 8.9 
1971 6.8 15:8 os 
1972 ee 16.6 Oe | 
1973 8.3 Li ay, 10.3 
1974 BZ eee 10.1 
Average percentage | 
Change per year: | 
1962-68 +013 + 0.75 + 0.07) 
1968-74 + 0.40 + 1.13 + 0.33} 


(1) Does not include charges against juveniles, but includes duplicated counts of persons charged (see footnote 2, Table | 
LONG) 


(2) Excludes rape and other sexual offences. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CHARGES BY OFFENCE CATEGORY AND SEX(1) 
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Total charges 


| Violent crimes(2) Property crimes Other offences Total all offences(2) 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
| per cent 
| 
| 1962 5.4 on 11.9 OG. 8 82.7 86.3 100:0° 1100.0" 331,893 27,620 
063 5.4 onl WS) Wi2sap Oo-U 84.6 100.0 100.0 353,295 30,816 
—6-1964 5.8 n0 10.8 13:8 83:4 83.2 1100/0 §100,0-" 3754756 30.02% 
| 1965 5.6 Sie LRG) Wet67 ee O4-c 83.2 10010 Se LOO evel ooe olen 
1966 SIRS, B48) 9.9 14.4 84.3 B21 100.0 100.0 428,449 39,574 
1967 3.0 S20 180 Veco ose Cneo 100.0 100.0 455,429" 42590 
—~-1968 672 Se) Se 164° 82.6 79.7 100.0 100.0 451,372 39,663 
1969 6.3 Se) | age! ie wites MSAICS 77.4 100.0 100.0 470,996 42,030 
1970 7.0 ANY alesis 23.0) —foR2 72.4 100.0 100.0 463,434 44,854 
1971 73 4.6 14.5 26a etn 69.3 100.0 100.0 462,113 48,083 
m19/72 7.4 5 Omen aah Dili Se Lteg Giro 100.0 100.0 465,048 49,165 
m1 973 feo 5,2 13:8 26 mone 68.7 100.0 100.0 511,443 58,446 
1974 del 5.2 14.4 PASH T&S 66.1 100.0 100.0 ~ 545,112 60,562 
Average percentage 
change per year: 
1962-1968 + 0.1+ 0.13 - 0.1 +007 — 0:0) > = 1:10 
1968-1974 + 0.1 + 0.22 + 0.5 + 205 — 06 — 2.27 


(1) Does not include charges against juveniles, but includes duplicated counts of charges (see footnote 2, Table 15.6). 


(2) Includes rape and other sexual offences. 


Table 15.9 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS(1) BY TYPE OF OFFENCE(2) 


1970 1971 1972 1973 

rate per 100,000 juvenile population . 

Against the person 395 38 38 43 

Against property: 

With violence 193 USE 199 205 

Without violence Smee) 330 301 335 

Other(3) 47 46 58 58 
Forgery, currency, and 

other delinquencies 225 242 PAGING 326 

Total rate 818 848 924 968 

Juvenile population 000’s 4,536 AST 4,564 4,562 


(1) This is an unduplicat 
then for the most serious 


Manitoba. 


(2) See text for explanation of offence categories for juveniles. 


(3) Includes offences such as damaging property,arson an 


ed count of juveniles charged with an offence. A juvenile is 
deliquency in that year. This includes ‘‘non-judicial”’ 


d acts of public mischief. 


counted only once in a single year, and 
(informal) and ‘'no contact’ cases for 
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Table 15.10 
DISPOSITION OF PERSONS(1) CONVICTED OF INDICTABLE CRIMINAL CODE OFFENCES, 1972(2) 


All offences Violent Property 
Crimes crimes 
Persons charged 51,089 7,098 28,477 
Persons convicted 42,580 5,450 24 372) 
Disposition of 
persons convicted: per cent 
Suspension without probation 8.0 SS 8.6 
Suspension with probation 252 WN, 25.8 | 
Fine 32:3 33.4 370 
Jail(3) 30.8 31.6 26.3 
Penitentiary: 
Less than 5 years 2.8 6.1 2m | 
5 years and over 0.8 4.8 0:2 
Life 0.1 te2 - 
Penitentiary total Shi 24 2s 
Institution total 34.5 AO 28.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(1) Individuals may be charged and convicted for more than one offence at the same time, however, in this table such individuals 
are counted for only one offence. 

(2) Excludes Quebec and Alberta. 

(3) Includes reformatories, training schools and industrial farms. 


Chart 15.11 
PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS CONVICTED OF INDICTABLE CRIMINAL CODE OFFENSES AND SENT 


TO AN INSTITUTION (1), BY OFFENCE CATEGORY (2) 
Violent crimes Ee 
Se — | 


per cent 


50 4 
All criminal code offences 
iG eas 
40 ee a 


20 


1960 1962 1964 1966 1968 1970(2) 1972) 


(1) Includes penitentiary, jail, reformatory, training school, and industrial farm as well as those sentenced to death. 
(2) Excludes Quebec and Alberta. 
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Shart 15.12 


2ERSONS CHARGED, CONVICTED AND SENT TO AN INSTITUTION FOR ALL INDICTABLE 
CRIMINAL CODE OFFENCES (1) 


qumber of persons in thousands 
80 


20 


0) 


1950 ihe ley2 1954 1956 1958 1960 1962 1964 1970 Vie 


(1) The data for 1970 and 1972 are estimates only, as figures for Quebec and Alberta are not available. Quebec’s and Alberta's share of 
persons charged was calculated in the years 1964-1967 and this figure was used as a multiplier for the data for the other provinces 
in 1970 and 1972. 

(2) See footnote 1, Chart 15.11. 


1966 1968 


Chart 15.13 


PERSONS WITH PREVIOUS INSTITUTIONAL HISTORY ADMITTED TO PENITENTIARY FOR 
SELECTED OFFENCES (1) 


per cent with previous institutional history 
100 


Property crimes 


80 
60 
40 


20 


0 
1968-1969 1969-1970 1970 ov 1972 1973 1974 


(1) Includes previous commitments to penitentiary, prison and reformatory. 
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Chart 15.14 | 
INCIDENTS, VICTIMS AND LEGAL STATUS OF MURDER SUSPECTS, 1961-1974 


LE 


Other clearances: (2) 
mm —415, jf — 47 


Pending preliminary hearing: Did not reach preliminary hearing:(5) 


m — 189, f — 25 m—11,f—3 

Not sent to trial or result unknown: Reached preliminary hearing: 
m — 200, f — 43 i] — 28) 1. 17 = See 

Found unfit to stand trial: Other dispositions:(6) 

m — 34,f —8 m — 162, f — 31 


On account of insanity: m — 178, f — 53 Of murder: m — 713, f — 16 
Other acquittals: m — 379, f — 95 Of manslaughter: m — 1,143, f — 128 
Of other lesser offences: m — 102, f — 19 


(1) Includes 3,988 adult and 247 juvenile suspects. 

(2) Includes only adult Suspects who were cleared otherwise. 

(3) Cleared by charge in this case means that charges were laid against a suspect. 

(4) These and subsequent figures pertain only to adult suspects. 

(5) Includes those suspects who committed suicide or died of natural causes after being charged, as well as those who had their 
charge(s) withdrawn before preliminary hearing. 

(6) Includes those suspects who were awaiting trial, who had a stay of proceedings or had their charge(s) withdrawn, who died 


before conviction or acquittal, who received an absolute discharge, and those for whom the status or disposition at trial was 
not known. 
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able 15.15 
{ELATIONSHIP OF MURDER SUSPECTS AND VICTIMS(1) 
moe distribution by murder incidents) 
1964 1966 1968 1970 1972 1974 
per cent 
Jomestic: 
~ Immediate family 28.6 34.0 300 24.0 ile 22.6 
~ Kinship 4.0 4.4 4.8 ay, 5 5.6 
Common-law family hao 71.3 6.5 625 8.0 9.0 
Lover’s quarrel 
and/or triangle 6:9 5.3 SE) 4.8 all 2.6 
Domestic total 46.6 Sa) 46.9 39.0 41.7 39.8 
social or business: 
Close acquaintance 12:6 6.8 O52 5.6 9.5 8.2 
Casual acquaintance 13:6 14.1 14.0 16.4 14.8 1 
Business relationship Dae 4.4 snare Sat ove. tee 
Social or business 
total “heli pase) 21.9 25: fi 2620 24.7 
During commission of another 
criminal act lakers LOG 11.6 Na 1022 9.4 
No known relationship (one BZ 6.2 ae 6.8 8.6 
Unsolved 6:5 4.8 13.4 5:5 14.8 heals 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total murder incidents 199 206 292 354 412 499 


(1) Murder incidents counted here are based on the number of original charges of capital murder, non-capital murder, and 
murder — not specified. In murder incidents involving more than one suspect and/or victim, the incident is scored only once, 
according to the closest relationship of the accused to the victim(s). 
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Table 15.16 


DURATION OF CIVIL ACTIONS BY TYPE OF ORIGINAL ACTION(1) 


PERSPECTIVE CANADA 


Duration(2) 
Less than 3 months 6 months 1 year to 2 years Total Tota 
3 months to less to less less than or more actions 
than 6 than 1 2 years 
months year 
per cent 
Contract and 

property actions: | 
Employment services 60.0 14.9 11.4 9.7 4.0 100.0 422 
Goods sold and delivered (3a 14.4 8.6 2rd. 122 100.0 1,728 
Landlord - tenant TAGS 11.4 9.4 ley ff 0.7 100.0 14¢ 
Mortgage actions 45.1 20.9 ele 10.0 Pass) 100.0 321 
Promissary notes 71.4 as) 8.9 ae 1.6 100.0 1,167 
Goods and services 64.3 20.4 8.5 4.5 Za8 100.0 42€ 
Other contracts 40.2 18.9 19.8 tora ule) 100.0 567 

Total contract and 
property actions 65.0 $525 evs 6:2 22 100.0 4,77€ 
Tort actions: | 
Motor vehicle 8.5 are 26.4 34.0 17.9 100.0 750 
Other personal injuries 9.2 4.6 Pas | 3729 23,0 100.0 87 
Other tort actions 2051 ils) 26.1 23.8 11.5 100.0 399 
Total tort actions 123 1473 26-2 31-0 Ms y 100.0 1,23€ 
Other actions: | 
Family law 40.1 20.2 17.4 14.6 4.7 100.0 172 
Statutory actions 84.0 5.6 Dee ee) les 100.0 232 
Others Ses 6.8 19.7 24.5 hal sil 100.0 147 
Total other actions 5673 ies 12.9 11.8 6.7 100.0 551 
Total civil actions 543 1520 14.1 ASS: aie. 100.0 6,56€ 


(1) Data are from a sample survey; see text for details and qualifications. 
(2) The duration period is the time from the originating process i.e., from the first legal step taken by a plaintiff or petitioner 


to the settlement, either out of court or by judicial decision. Appeals are not included. 


Note: Differences between the total number of actions in exhibits 15.16, 15.17 and 15.18 are accounted for by different numbers 
of unknown or improperly recorded durations, results, or methods of settlement. 
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| 
able 15.17 
ESULTS OF CIVIL ACTIONS BY TYPE OF ORIGINAL ACTION(1) 
Results(2) 
Disconti- 
For the _ nuance or For the Decision Total Total 
plaintiff(3) withdrawal(4) defendent for both actions 
| per cent 
sontract and 
property actions: 
‘mployment services 83i5 Lb ai 0.9 075 100.0 423 
3oods sold and delivered Siticts 8.1 0.2 - 100.0 1,860 
andiord — tenant 86.3 lnlaG 1.4 0.7 100.0 ANA 
Aortgage actions 62.0 38.0 ~ ~ 100.0 326 
-romissary notes 93.2 6.4 0.4 - 100.0 1,219 
300ds and services 80.9 ero 0.4 On2Z 100.0 445 
ther contracts 66.3 ORS 2.8 0.6 100.0 542 
- Total contract and 
property actions 85:5 1338 0.6 0.1 100.0 4,962 
fort actions: 
Motor vehicle HSS) 41.4 4.1 WG 100.0 613 
Jther personal injuries 46.5 41.4 ae 6.9 100.0 eye 
dther tort actions 5AM 40.7 5r2 - 100.0 344 
Total tort actions Bone AMS| 2 A\ IS, 1.0 100.0 VAOKS 
Other actions: 
=amily law 79.8 Wt 24. - 100.0 163 
Statutory actions 89°35 9.4 0.9 0.4 100.0 234 
Others 5596 ili 25.6 RS 100.0 13 
Total other actions VS 14.0 UE 0.6 100.0 530 
Total civil actions 79.9 18.0 1.8 0.3 100.0 6507 


(1) Data are from a sample survey; see text for details and qualifications. See also th 
(2) The data do not include 430 actions for which the result was not known and 46 ac 


action was not Known. 


(3) Includes actions which were settled out of court as well as those which were s 


(4) The voluntary cessation of the action by the plaintiff 


ettled by judicial decision. 


e note attached to Table 15.16. 
tions in which the cause of the original 
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Chart 15.18 


METHOD OF SETTLEMENT OF CIVIL ACTIONS BY TYPE OF ORIGINAL ACTION (1) 
per cent 


Contract and property 
actions (5141 actions) 


Tort actions 
(1313 actions) 


Other actions 
(587 actions) 


(1) Data are from a sample survey; see text for details and qualifications. See also the note attached to Table 15.16. 
(2) A decision made either by a judge or court clerk before a trial takes place. 


Table 15.19 | 


CANADIAN AND AMERICAN CRIME RATES 
FOR SELECTED OFFENCES 


1964 1966 1968 1970 1972 1974 


rates per 100,000 total population | 

Murder and 

manslaughter(1): | 
Canada 123 hg 1.8 262 2.4 2.6} 
United States 4.9 5.6 6.9 ae 8.9 9.7| 
Rape: : 
Canada oo SHS: Ane bei 5.9 8.1 
United States Uae? 382 15.8 18.6 22.4 26.1 
Robbery: 
Canada 29.4 ZO. 40.5 54.6 5402 7585 
United States 68.0 80.6 13ts5 Wiley 180.3 208.8 
Breaking and 

entering: | 
Canada 504.0 BO 700.0 834.5 Shoei 1,039.7] 
United States 630.9 716.6 926.6 1,078.4 Tet33e9 1,429.0) 
Theft(2): | 
Canada ieeoise RSH ONs 1,604.3 2.0 1es3 Pap Wess i) 2,401.0 
United States 1,306.8 1,433.4 eco Ont 2. 065.5 1,980.4 2,473.0) 
Theft of motor 

vehicle: 
Canada PLOTS 198.1 249.8 294.9 322.6 371.2! 
United States 246.5 286.0 SO let 455.3 424.6 460.6. 


(71) American figures do not include manslaughter with negligence. 
(2) Canadian figures include all thefts, while American figures are for thefts over $50.00. 
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art 15.20 
OLENT OFFENCE RATES IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES: 
=-RCENTAGE INCREASES OVER 1969 


‘centage points 
) 


Canada 


hart 15.21 
MROPERTY OFFENCE RATES IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES: 
-ERCENTAGE INCREASES OVER 1969 


ercentage points 
AQ 


30 


10 
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Table 15.22 


THE NUMBER OF PERSONS IN PRISON IN CANADA AND SELECTED COUNTRIES 


PERSPECTIVE CANADA 


Persons in prison(1) 


Persons in prison 


Canada (1972) 
United States (1970) 
Poland (1972) 
Australia (1972) 


Finland (1972) 

New Zealand (1972) 
England and Wales (1971) 
Denmark (1971) 


Sweden (1971) 
France (1972) 
Italy (1972) 
Japan (1972) 


Spain (1972) 
Norway (1971) 
The Netherlands (1971) 


19,668 
406,531 
62,748 
iMegsy Ns) 


4,947 
2,643 
39,708 
3,350 


4,977 
SSS 
27,812 
49,241 


13,826 
1,432 
ees) 


(1) Excludes police lock-ups and mental institutions. 


Table 15.23 


HOMICIDE RATES FOR CANADA AND SELECTED COUNTRIES 


1968 1970 1972 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
crude rate per 100,000 population 

Canada 1.6 0.9 2:2 133 Pe 1S 3.0 
United States 9.1 2.9 13.4 3.4 124 She 1a 
France 0.8 0.6 0.9 0.6 120 0.5 154 
Federal Republic 

of Germany aes 120 isi 1 1.8 
Japan 1.9 1.0 1.8 tag ier4 1.0 15 
England and Wales 0.8 0:6 0.8 0.7 0.8 0.6 0.9 
Sweden 0.9 0.8 ON Os, 1.1 0.6 134 
Italy ded 0.5 ES) 


She 


seth 
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Self-employment, 8.5, 8.7, 8.8 
hours usually worked, 7.1 


Sewage treatment, 11.6, 11.7 


Shelter, 9.2, 9.5-9.7 
(See also Dwellings) 


Single detached dwellings: (See Dwellings) 
Smokers, 4./ 


Social welfare and housing 
Government expenditure in, 9.4 


Sports 

participation in, (Ontario), 7.5, 76 
Strikes 

time lost from lockouts and, 6.25 
Suicide, 4.4 


rates, 4.13, 4.14, 4.27 
potential years of life lost through, 4.11, 4.12 


Taxes, 9.3, 9.5-9.8 


Television Stations 
by official language, 13.13 


Tenure 
of dwellings, 3.12, 10.32, 12.2 
by period of construction of dwellings, 12.3 


Torts 

method of settlement, 15.18 
duration, 15.16 

pesult-of, 15:17 


Transfer payments, 8.5, 8.7, 8.8, 8.13, 8.14 
to Indians, 14.21 

to low income families, 8.7, 8.8 

to the elderly, 3.24 


Transportation and communications, 9.2, 9.4-9.7 
growth (3 CMA's), 10.7 


Truck 
operations, 9.5, 9.6, 9.8, 9.9 
ownership, 9.6 


Tuition fees, 9.8, 9.9 


Unemployment, 6.10-6.12 
by educational attainment, 6.1 3 
by occupation, 6.14 


by duration, 6.15 
rates for selected countries, 6.28 
3 GMA's, 10.35 


Unemployment insurance 
as a percentage of labour costs, 6.21 


Union membership, 6.23 
by industry, 6.24 


University 
enrolment, 5.9, 5.10, 5.12-5.15 
type of degrees granted, 5.13-5.15 


Vacancy rates 
apartment, 12.9 


Vacation homes 
household ownership of, 7.25 


Value of physical change in inventories, 9.1 
Victims 

of murder, 15.14 

relationship to murder suspects, 15.15 


Wage earners 
by hours usually worked, 7.1 


Wages (See Earnings or Income) 


Widows, 2.8 
elderly, 3.9 


Work 

importance of, 6.26 
satisfaction with, 6.27 
place of (Toronto), 10.14 


Workers 

by class, 6.8 

by industry, 6.7, 6.9 

unemployed, 6.15 

in unions, 6.23, 6.24 

percentage enjoying their jobs, C2u 


Workmen’s compensation 
as a percentage of labour costs, 6.21 
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Statistics Statistique 
Canada Canada 
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